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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 












Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
a career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely : 
to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get to. 
. We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we : 


cannot always know. for certain; partly because 


things move very fast these days, partly because 


q 


people change their ideas as they go along. 


The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 





several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 


line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
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Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
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the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 














move from the. operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 
and all towards top management. 

And a pawn can always become a Queen. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 


a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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this is the world of SHELL 


THE SHELL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED-:ST HELEN’S COURT:LONDON EC3 
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A NEW DESK with A BIG TOP 


For the executive who needs plenty of desk 
space, and who may hold meetings in his 
Office, this is the ideal desk. The expansive 
top, 6’ 10” x 46” overall, projects from the 
pedestals to provide kneespace on three sides. 


tintin — 


400-STYLE 


Please ask for Brochure EO 999 


Special features include glare-free working 
surface, touch operated flaps, gliding drawers 
and improved locking mechanism. Available 
in alternative heights. Stove enamelled in 
colours to tone with any decorative scheme. 


The Conference Desk is the latest 


addition to the Harvey ‘400-Style’ 
Suite of office furniture in steel. 


fopesec’e 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes 
Wire Rods 
Rails 
Hoop 
Piates 
Hot Rolled Sheets = 


Cold Rolled Sheets - : Ps : 
‘ Galvanized Sheets <= = 
Tin Plates : = 
Panzermast : ‘: : 
Light Gauge Steel = 
-# 


Chemical By-products 


FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


aoe 2 oes = 2 


Quality 
Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 

PLANTS: 

Muroran (Hokkaido) 

Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 

Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 

Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 

CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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Every major city in the East has long been 
on the routes of the Flying Clippers*. To the 
experienced traveler Pan American is his 
assurance of on-time arrivals and depar- 
tures when he’s flying a tight schedule. And 
Pan American’s frequency of -world-wide 
service offers an unparalleled convenience. 
Whether your Eastern destination is as 
close as Beirut or as far as Hong Kong or 
Tokyo, there is no more confident, com- 


To the East: You owe it cto yourself co fly Pan American 


When the man who knows goes East 


...he flys PAN AME RICAN 


fortable way to fly than by Clipper. Pan 
American’s on-the-ground service is. as well 
regarded as their in-flight care . . . no better 
way to make your trip to the East carefree 
and easy than on the world’s most experi- 
enced airline. 


Why be satisfied with less than Pan 
American’s experience? Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan American’s 800 world- 


wide offices. ©Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





The new administrative offices of 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


The opening of this impressive building is a landmark in the progress 
of The Walpamur Company Limited, whose products are the first 
choice of architects, decorators and householders alike. Best known 
are Walpamur Water Paint in interior and exterior qualities, Duradio 
the easy to apply quick to dry, 5-year Enamel Paint and Darwen Satin 
Finish, a steamproof paint ideal for any room, particularly kitchens 
and bathrooms. The full Walpamur range provides paints, enamels 
and varnishes of the finest quality for every conceivable need. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA + SOUTH AFRICA - AUSTRALIA « EIRE 
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“Model based on the latest French design, elegantly finished in green” 


“The Quality” were shrewd judges of superior 
craftsmanship and design. Choosing a new carriage 
was a family matter of great importance. Colour, 
design and style were considered at length and 
catalogues carefully studied. Today the 
masses, not the few, are involved and their 
choice is made even more complicated by 
the competing claims of differing engines, 
brakes, tyres and other technicalities. 
The Kenning Motor Group smooths away all 
complexities for the car buyer with friendly advice 
based on years of experience and 
showrooms always stocked with 


a wide selection of cars. 


Over 100 depots in 28 counties represent the 
nation-wide contribution to the maintenance of 
road transport by the Kenning Motor Group— 
identified by the Kenning Shield, a guarantee 
of an efficient service. 
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Est. 1878 
Regd. Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 


WELL OVER 100 DEPOTS IN 28 COUNTIES 


World production of ingot steel 


and estimated demand in millions of tons 


1957 


Steel consumption is an excellent 


yardstick of social development. 


The demand for steel is growing with the 
increase in population and the rising stan- 
dard of living throughout the world. Quality 
requirements are also increasing with the 


progress made in engineering. 


Our mills have furthered industrial progress 
for more than a century and we are thoroughly familiar, for instance, with 
the great problems encountefed in providing mankind with an adequate 
supply of power and water. By developing new steels we have created new 
possibilities for many branches of industry towards an economic solution of 
difficult problems. 


With an annual ingot steel production, exceeding 2.4 million tons, Phoenix- 


Rheinrohr is one of the largest metallurgical companies in Europe. 


Our manufacturing program includes: 

Steel Tubes, Tubular Products, Heavy Plates, Plate Products, Clad Materials, 
Products made from SICROMAL and other Special Analysis RHEINROHR 
Steels, Pig Iron, Semi-finished Products, Bar Steel, Structural Steel Sections, 
Concrete Reinforcement Bars, Twisted Bars of Deformed Rounds, Permanent 
Track Material, Strip Steel, Wide Flats. 


whe Vv _ 
Thr’ ° 
Win pase 


PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 


VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF 
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BONUS DECLARATION 


AS AT 3lst DECEMBER 1958 


(- AND UPWARDS 


has been allotted, in the 
form of reversionary bonus, 
per annum, per £100 assured 
under with-profit whole-life 


and endowment assurances 
in force on 31st December, 1958. 


THE HIGH RATES OF BONUS SHOWN CONFIRM, 
ONCE AGAIN, THE SOCIETY’S CLAIM TO PROVIDE 
OUTSTANDING VALUE IN LIFE ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


Equity é LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Administration: 20, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
and Amersham Road, High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK__.107 


Germany; Nato; Lord Montgomery ; 
Parliament ; By-Elections; Tibet; Wage 
Claim ; Kenya; Teachers’ Pay; Cyprus ; 
South Africa; Health Service Estimates ; 
Town Planning; Algeria; Europe; Re- 
public of Ireland ; Hungary. 
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BOOKS 

Knocking it Down 

AMERICAN SURVEY 

Nato’s Not so Happy Birthday 125 


Unemployed in Washington ; Falling Out 
over Radiation ; Design for Space Living ; 
$2 Billion Worth of Austerity; Oil to 
Coal’s Rescue; Equities for Education ; 
Virginia Faces Facts. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
Mr Blundell’s Cautious Bid 


Britain and Germany ; Small Comforts for 
Russians ; Dilemma for Canada’s Defence 
Industry ; Cultural Traffic in Small Doses. 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 
Expansion the Aim 


“The Exchequer Accounts; Mainly Off 
Income Tax; Boon for Investment ; 
“Cheers ” in the Public Bar ; Purchase Tax 
Down ; Other Changes (pages 143-149). 


BUSINESS NOTES _ 150 
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power; Balance of Payments; Building 
Societies; Shipping; British Petroleum ; 
National Provincial; Air Traffic Rights ; 
Iraq Oil; Cycles; Shoe Imports; World 
Capital Market; ‘Raw Sugar; Atomic 
Energy ; Shorter Notes. 
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De Havilland; Vauxhall Motors; A. 
Reyrolle; The Charterhouse Group ; 
Trade Indemnity; Lombard Banking ; 
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Laboratories; Delta Metal; Reynolds 
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A Ninepenny One 


HERE are two main counts by which a modern budget ought to 

be judged: by the effect that it is likely to have on the balance 

between supply and demand for one year ahead, and by the longer 
term economic strategy which it shows the Government to be 
following (and about which electors will be asked to cast their ballots at 
the coming election). On the first of these counts the budget which 
Mr Amory presented on Tuesday went to the limit in its additions to 
purchasing power. After having strangely appeared to devote the early 
part of his speech to explaining why he might have to accord fewer reliefs 
than most of his listeners had anticipated, the Chancellor ended by giving 
away more than any except the most sanguine of them had hoped. In 
all, his tax reliefs and repayments of postwar credits will release about 
£370 million both in 1959-60 and in subsequent years ; and that is 
before taking account of his promised increases in public servjce pensions, 
the details of which have not yet been revealed but which could be quite 
significantly costly. 

This is a very large order of remissions. It includes the biggest swoop 
which any Chancellor has ever made on his tax revenue in a single year. 
Certainly the main question to be asked is whether Mr Amory has given 
away too much. Two things should be said straight away in very strong 
mitigation of any risks he has courted. The first is that he has distributed 
his reliefs in most of the right directions—in order to increase 
incentives and private saving rather than to swell private spending. The 
centrepiece of this budget, absorbing nearly £200 million of the nearly 
£300 million of tax reductions which he decided to afford, was the 
reduction in the standard rate of income tax by 9d. in the pound and of 
each of the reduced rates by 6d. The perfectionist can justly argue 
that it would have been better to have refrained from reducing the beer 
duty, in order to be able either to cut the standard rate of tax by one 
shilling or the reduced rates by 9d. But to have concentrated two-thirds 
of his reliefs this year on income tax is indicative of at least two-thirds 
rectitude ; and that is a pretty high batting average for a Chancellor 
shortly before an election. 

Within the one-third of his reliefs which he has devoted to reducing 
indirect taxation the Chancellor also deserves at least two-thirds high 
marks, Probably the best course would have been to concentrate first 
on reducing purchase tax on those goods which are at present charged 
the discriminatorily high rate of 60 per cent ; certainly the worst course 
would have been to fritter away revenue by yielding to particular claims 
and relieving large numbers of especially hard-pressed industries from 
purchase tax altogether. The Chancellor has chosen a middle course 
by reducing the burden on goods charged at the 60, 30 and 15 (but not 
the 5) per cent rates by one-sixth right across the board ; he deserves 
more plaudits for standing up to the pressure groups (and to Labour’s 
old-fashioned complaints about favouring “ luxuries”) than he deserves 
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complaints about this. ~The other major, and intended 
to be popular, reduction in indirect taxation—the two- 
pence off the pint of beer—was excused by the 
Chancellor on the ground that it should have an 
especially marked effect in reducing the cost of living 
index. This is a nonsense argument ; £36 million of 
reliefs to consumers, however distributed, must always 


mean £36 million of reliefs to consumers, no more and - 


no less ; and to the extent that it may look like more 
than £36 million in the index, that must be mainly 
because the weighting given to beer in the index is 
bogus. But there is some excuse for the reduction in this 
duty because the consumption of beer has recently been 
falling and may respond to price cuts ; moreover the tax 
is still very high. At worst, the twopence off the pint is 
a piece of pre-election vote-fishing that need not be 
regarded with specific gravity. 


HERE is an interesting link between the two other 
T main stimulatory measures in the budget. The 
most important point about Mr Amory’s plan for deal- 
ing with the postwar credits is not the particular conces- 
sions he has announced. There is room for debate about 
them. The repayments to hardship cases and widows 
seem the right order of priorities ; the repayments to 
men at age 63 and women at 58 seem the wrong 
one ; and the decision to pay 24 per cent tax free interest 
on outstanding credits would have been more satisfac- 
tory still if it could have been accompanied by a scheme 
to make the credits saleable on the market at a discount 
before maturity. But the most important point about the 
new plan is that Mr Amory is taking the power to release 
more of the credits by statutory order if and whenever 
he thinks that some greater stimulation of the economy 
seems desirable ; this addition to the armoury of quick 
reflationary measures, available for prompt use in a 
recession, is welcome. The same cannot be said for 
the Chancellor’s assumption that investment allowances 
should be used as a short-term stimulatory device in 
the same way ; he deserves no marks for his huckster’s 
call to industrialists to hurry forward. their investment 
plans while this newly restored subsidy to investment 
still lasts. There is a strong case for seeing that steady 
and enlarged investment is given greater fiscal encour- 
agement, in which such things as speedier wear and tear 
allowances ought to be allowed to play a part. 
But to suppose that it is prudent policy to switch invest- 
ment subsidies on and off like a tap is to suppose that 
private industrialists can do what the Chancellor himself 
said that the nationalised industries and government 
departments cannot be expected to do—that is, to vary 
their investment programmes “rapidly up and down 
in accordance with the state of trade” and still carry 
through “ sensible plans.” 

So far, however, so fairly good. The second main 
reason for being chary of assaulting Mr Amory’s munifi- 
cence is that anybody with any sense of historical 
proportion ought to have a great temperamental urge 
towards regarding any reduction in the present crip- 
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pling load of British taxation as a good and urgently 
necessary thing. Even after his tax cuts the total tax 
impost for which Mr Amory is budgeting in 1959-60 
is £5,110 million a year, compared with the £4,486 
million to which Mr Butler laid claim in his last budget 
just before the last election. This is an increase of 
nearly 14 per cent during this four-year Parliament. If 
the Conservatives are to deserve a third period of power 


after the next election, then they should make it one 


of the prime positive objects of their policy to put this 
monstrous and still advancing engine into reverse. What 
this means, however, is that every possible opportunity 
should be created for cutting tax rates ; what it does 
not mean is that, where the opportunity has not been 
created, it should nevertheless be presumed to exist. 


HUS, then, to the main question about this week’s 
budget. How far has the opportunity seized last 
Tuesday been rashly presumed to exist, rather than 
deliberately carved out ? A careful reading of Mr 
Amory’s speech suggests that he has given such big 
reliefs because two of the three main menacing bogies 
which have prevented previous Chancellors from slash- 
ing taxes do not look so effective or virulent this 
year, and because he has decided to take a risk with the 
third. The old bogey of overstrained resources at home 
is obviously not operative at present ; Britain now has 
reserves of under-utilised capital equipment and labour 
which are more than capable of meeting Mr Amory’s 
injection of new demand this year. The second 
main bogy—internal price inflation—also looms less 
largely than usual, partly because the trade unions have 
agreed with the Labour party not to ruin its political 
prospects by being too unpopularly militant about wage 
claims just before the election. It is the third real bogy, 
that of the balance of payments, which must have given 
Mr Amory most anxious pause ; for most of the past 
nine months, he revealed in his speech, the surplus on 
Britain’s balance of payments has only barely covered 
its current rate of lending abroad, and the stimulus given 
to industry in his budget is almost bound to cause 
imports to rise sharply. 

That is the risk that has been taken in this budget. 
It is the risk, to put it bluntly, of an autumn strain on 
sterling, which may prove tolerable only if world confi- 
dence in sterling then stands up. Whether, in the short 
term, it was worth taking this risk is a matter on which 
different economists and even different Conservative 
politicians (when they wake up from their plaudits, to 
remember that there may be an autumn election) can 
be forgiven for holding different views. It is a fair 
argument that there was a much better case than usual 
this year for saying that the risk may be a proper one to 
run. But what an appalling thing that any risk should 
have to be run, in order to cut taxes by an amount which 
still leaves them absorbing over a quarter of national 
income. What an appalling thing that at a time when 
two of the three irksome bogies are as quiescent as they 
are this year, one should still be anxiously debating 
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whether it is safe for Britain to. start re-expanding its 
economy at all. 

These are the things that the elector who thinks 
about these things at all should be thinking about 
now as he approaches the next election. The main 
domestic consideration that should influence his vote 
is which party he thinks is more likely to learn eventu- 
ally to tackle the three bogies to the British economy 
by means other than overtaxation and swingeing curbs 
on production. Those alternative means do exist. If 
a reasonably fully-employed Britain cannot in all cir- 
cumstances run a sufficient surplus to cover its current 
rate of.net lending abroad, then one obvious thing to do 
is to cut down that rate of net lending abroad by attract- 
ing foreign funds through the device of higher interest 
rates ; there is considerable force in the argument that, 
faced with the choice, a country in Britain’s present 
position ought normally to choose a much higher Bank 
rate and a much lower income tax rate. If internal price 
inflation is to be checked without having to tolerate con- 
tinual under-employment and underproduction, then 
(besides the need for a sensible restraint in the wage 
claims themselves) a greater advance will have to be 
made at the Ministry of Labour towards realising that 
inflationary wage settlements, arranged through official 
arbitration, are likely to cost this country much more 
than strikes. Finally, if tax reductions are to be 
pushed to their limit without imposing overstrain on 
domestic resources, then a tighter curb will have to be 
kept on government expenditure during the next Parlia- 
ment than has been kept during this one. 

It is fair to say that during the Parliament that is 
now dying the Conservative government has made at 
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least some advances on all these fronts. Britain has just 
passed through a minor recession without letting the 
Bank rate drop below 4 per cent, whereas at the begin- 
ning of the last Parliament half that rate was regarded 
as the most that was politically possible even during 
an inflationary boom. The Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal has been abolished, and the London bus 
strike last year has given trade union leaders second 
thoughts about the expectation of absolutely automatic 
annual increases in money wages far above any conceiv- 
able annual increase in productivity. During this Parlia- 
ment the general subsidy on new council houses has 
been abolished ; a greater degree of order has been intro- 
duced into the finance of some of the social services 
(although usually by raising contributions, which are | 
another form of taxes, rather than by cutting spending); 
and a start has been made towards edging the real bur- 
den of the agricultural subsidies into a gradual decline. 


None of these things will be trumpeted proudly in 
the Conservatives’ manifesto for the coming election ; 
their light will be hidden under a careful bushel, 
presumably because both parties regard the public as 
too stupid to understand. Nevertheless, it is to the 
extent that the Conservatives have done these things 
(while Labour has opposed every one of them) that 
their claim to be allowed to continue to manage the 
national finances still looks more attractive than 
the Opposition’s. And one must nurse the hope that 
they may already have done them with just enough 
effect to be able to absorb the new strains now proposed. 
For it is this that will determine whether this week’s 
bumper budget is to be the harbinger of economic 
re-expansion or merely of yet another autumn crisis. 


Bonn Loses a Chancellor 


Our Bonn correspondent reviews what is known, and what can be 
guessed, of Dr Adenauer’s decision to accept nomination for the 
West German presidency. The present Anglo-German differences 
are separately discussed on pages 107 and 135 


HE fateful moment in German affairs that every- 

body knew must come, and had long awaited with 

a mixture of awe and incredulity, regret and relish 
has actually arrived in circumstances most different from 
any anticipation. Without any need for a funeral, and 
Knowing that the successor must be found before 
summer is out, the Federal Republic has already begun 
to look for a new chancellor while Dr Adenauer is still 
alive and, as Mr Macmillan well knows, stubbornly 
kicking. More than that: on the fairly safe assumption 
that the federal assembly will elect him as federal presi- 
dent when it meets in Berlin on July 1st, Dr Adenauer 
will himself be having a big say in aes and 
counselling the next chancellor. 


The Basic Law of 1949 lays down that the chancellor 
shall be elected by parliament on the president’s pro- 
posal. Parliament may choose another man instead, but 
the appointment still requires presidential ratification. 
And, as Dr Adenauer significantly pointed out to the 
party committee which assembled in Bonn on Tuesday 
to choose a presidential candidate, there is nothing to 
prevent the president attending cabinet meetings in an 
advisory capacity should he have a mind to. The out- 
going president, Professor Heuss, is regularly repre- 
sented at cabinet meetings by his state secretary, Herr 
Bleek. Dr Adenauer made it plain in his strange broad- 
cast on Wednesday that he was thinking of a presidency 
with a definitely political function. The prospect. of 
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thus being able to continue to influence state affairs, to 
ensure (as he has put it) the continuity of German 
policies, must be one of the considerations that have 
reconciled Dr Adenauer to his act of renunciation. 

Act of renunciation it certainly is. Dr Adenauer has 
immensely enjoyed his ten years in office. He obviously 
likes power and thrives on the rough and tumble of 
party controversey. Mentally and physically he is still 
fabulously sprightly for a man of 83. But above all 
he is convinced that in leading western Germany along 
its present path he is defending an unwary Christian 
civilisation from death and the devil. He repulsed un- 
hesitatingly the first tentative suggestion that he might 
now serve his god and his country more usefully from 
the Villa Hammerschmidt than from the Palais Schaum- 
burg. He was, he made it quite clearly understood 
only a few weeks ago, happily looking forward to offer- 
ing himself once again for the chancellorship in the 1961 
federal elections. 

The unanimous Christian Democrat decision to press 
the “inflexible” chancellor to change his mind, and 
his unexpectedly abrupt compliance, can probably both 
be attributed to the workings of a healthy instinct for 
political survival. Both acts were performed with an 
air of genuine spontaneity. But that does not mean they 
were not inspired by weeks and months of meditation 
and whispering. 

Not quite half the electorate voted against Dr 
Adenauer in the last federal elections in 1957, and there 
is no evidence of his having won over any appreciable 
number of opponents since. Among his traditional 
supporters the signs have been multiplying of diminish- 
ing confidence in the lonely leader’s judgment. Long 
before 1957 it was already troubling many that Dr 
Adenauer seemed to be making no provision for a 
successor, and that his egocentric methods were not 
likely to bring anyone of character to the fore. These 
misgivings did not lessen. They were lately fanned 
afresh by the chancellor’s bland assumption that he 
would make the best ruler of the roost even after his 


85th birthday. Resentment within the Christian Demo- | 


cratic Union was openly expressed in the rejection of 
Dr Adenauer’s attempt to make a president out of Dr 
Erhard, the minister of economics and a likely candidate 
for the chancellorship himself. There have been other 
signs of unrest. The several pending lawsuits in which 
some of the chancellor’s closest associates are unhappily 
involved in one way or another have aggravated 
criticism of the “ Old Man’s” tendency to disregard 
valid public susceptibilities. Nor has it needed the 
latest wave of foreign criticism to teach many of the 
Christian Democrats, including ministers and senior 
officials, that the chancellor’s intransigent foreign policy 
is leading to something like deadlock. 

Dr Adenauer is not so completely shut off from official 
and private counsel as to be wholly in the dark about 
public and party opinion. The sounds of disapproval 
have been reaching him, and evidently he has been pay- 
ing more attention to them than he allowed to appear. 
The last, it is credibly reported, were conveyed to him 
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on Monday, 24 hours before he finally agreed to stand 
as president, by Herr von Brentano, fresh from the 
ministerial talks in Washington. But during the past 
three weeks or so the business of persuading the chan- 
cellor that the time had probably come for him to make 
way gracefully for another was already being carried 
out, chiefly by Dr Heinrich Krone, the self-effacing 
parliamentary leader of the Christian Democrats and 
a person so acceptable to Dr Adenauer that he was 
thinking at one time of pushing Dr Krone into the 
presidency. Only a very few were in Dr Krone’s secret, 
But they were the ones who mattered. The Christian 
Democratic Union is well disciplined and has a lively 
sense of self-interest. By Tuesday Dr Krone ‘had 
accomplished his revolution, with everybody shaking 
hands— including the deposed but elevated immemorial 
leader. 


AVING briefly explained his decision in a radio 

broadcast on Wednesday evening, Dr Adenauer 
set off for a three weeks’ holiday near Lake Como, leav- 
ing the Bonn field clear for aspirants to the leadership 
of government and party to show their hitherto subdued 
colours. If everything goes according to plan, the next 
chancellor has until mid-September to make the 
running; it is then that President Heuss is due 
to make way for his successor. It is not expected 
that the new chancellor 
will also inherit from Dr 
Adenauer the chairman- 
ship of the Christian 
Democratic Union; but 
since there are several frus- 
trated vice-chairmen on 
hand to keep things going, 
there will probably be no 
hurry to fill this vacancy. 
The quest for a chancellor 
has begun already. It is 
likely to be absorbing and 
contentious. Thanks to Dr 
Adenauer’s long, dominating shadow there is no 
conspicuous and undisputed candidate. The three 
names most frequently mentioned are those of 
Dr Ludwig Erhard (the economics minister and 
Dr Adenauer’s present deputy), Herr Franz Etzel 
(finance minister) and Dr Eugen Gerstenmaier 
(president of the Bundestag). Each can claim to 
be the Protestant that unwritten protocol requires a 
chancellor to be if the reigning president is a Catholic. 
All three would like the job. Probably Herr Gersten- 
maier covets it most, and his parliamentary eminence 
has given him an influence in the party, in home and 
foreign affairs, that is in a way broader than that of either 
of the other two likely candidates, whose important and 
influential executive posts have kept them immersed in 
economics and finance. But that does not mean that 
Herr Gerstenmaier will be chosen. 
It seems likely, though not certain, that the opportu- 
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nity will be taken to reshuffle the whole cabinet. A 
strong group in the Christian Democratic Union would 
like to see a man of greater drive and originality than 
Herr von Brentano at the foreign ministry. Probably 
Dr Adenauer’s eventual withdrawal from the active 
direction of foreign policy, when indeed he does with- 
draw from it, will be followed by some changes in con- 
cept and prosecution. Very likely there will be a call for 
a foreign minister less committed to the old line than 
Herr von Brentano. But there will certainly be no 
change in the line, as the chancellor made perfectly clear 
in his broadcast, so long as he remains in command. 
This means that there is to be no easing of the German 
posture before, or soon after, the May conference of the 


Nights 


Our correspondent has been studying, 





mostly at their expense, the economics of 
London’s night clubs and late night restaurants 


city’s night clubs are a closed book. Many people 
just do not like staying up until 3 or 4 a.m. with 
the chance of a hangover to boot ; others who might 
not mind that are deterred from going to night clubs 
by rumours of sky-high prices, poor service and shoddy 
establishments generally. Moreover, there are few 
publications—an exception is the weekly What’s On— 
that try to help the casual customer to distinguish the 
better places from the bad, 
Defining a night club is not as easy as it might seem. 
A night club proper is a genuine club, requiring an 
advance application for membership, a minimum 
(though usually elastic) social standard of members and 
an annual subscription—often of a guinea a year, though 
for the best clubs it would be five guineas. This sub- 
scription, which for a large club will net over £15,000 
a year, is an essential part of a genuine club’s income. 
In a slightly different category are the late-night 
restaurants such as the Stork Room and the Jack of 
Clubs which also serve drinks until 2 a.m. and have 
a cabaret, but which are open to anybody. They thus 
gain casual business but lose the subscription money. 
Both night clubs and these late night restaurants have 
to satisfy certain conditions before being granted the 
2 am. extension for their licence. They have first, 
by virtue of various licensing Acts, to be in the 
“unrestricted ” area of London, which stretches roughly 
from the West End to Sloane Square ; they have to 
offer live music ; and they must have stringent fire and 
other safety precautions. Only establishments meeting 
these conditions to the satisfaction of the police, the 
London County Council, and the local magistrates are 
considered in the trade as night clubs at all. 
This classification omits places for night-club-like 


T: most Londoners, even well-to-do ones, their 
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foreign ministers at Geneva. Dr Adenauer is convinced 
that he is right and the others are wrong, and he is pro- 
posing to make another effort at the highest level to 
confound heretical allies. After his pained remarks on 
Wednesday about “ the systematic and contrived impair- 
ment of the British attitude ” towards Germany and, in 
particular, himself, it looks as though another meeting 
with Mr Macmillan is imperative. It has sometimes 
been prophesied that when Dr Adenauer withdraws 
from the scene that other intransigent, Herr Ulbricht, 
will also go. It will be interesting to see whether a move- 
ment develops to make Herr Ulbricht president of the 
German Democratic Republic. Herr Pieck, the present 
figurehead in east Berlin, is an old and sick man. 





Errant 


entertainment such as the hotels where one can eat and 
drink and dance until midnight only. It also omits the 
theatre clubs—with an increasing, and increasingly odd, 
clientele—which run regular, but not always necessarily 
all that improper, strip-tease acts from 2.30 in the after- 
noon onwards. This is almost certainly the most quickly 
booming part of London’s entertainment ; there are now 
six such clubs where a little while ago there was only 
one. Finally, it omits the host of small, and sometimes 
highly dubious, clubs which provide only canned music 
and soft drinks after hours (that is if they keep within 
the law), but which may well conduct a profitable busi- 
ness along their own particular lines. 


oe all these places, one is left with between 
thirty and forty genuine night clubs or late night 
restaurants in London. They fit roughly into three 
categories which each merge into the other. At the 
top end of the social scale might come ten or a dozen 
clubs such as the Four Hundred, the Allegro, the 
Milroy, The Blue Angel and Edmundo Ros. These 
clubs have excellent food, good music, little or no 
cabaret and a definite, and occasionally high, social 
requirement for new members. They are not cheap; 
a bill and tip of £4 10s. or £5 a head for supper and 
dancing might be average. But at least one is getting 
a definable value for one’s money both in terms of atmo- 
sphere and service. Clubs in this category (the list 
above, of course, is incomplete) are suitable for family 
celebrations—a source of considerable pride to their 
owners—in that they either have no hostesses or at 
least strict rules about their employment on the 
premises. 

This question of hostesses is one of the most hotly 
debated in the night club business, It is also revealing 
since, broadly speaking, it is a management’s policy 
towards hostesses that determines the standing of a 
night club. These girls are needed to dance with the 
unpartnered men who provide many clubs with a sub- 
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stantial proportion of their business ; but their position 
in a club can vary from the wholly professional to the 
obviously prostitute. There is demand for all sorts. 
Most of the best clubs have no hostesses, though an 
interesting example of professional employment is pro- 
vided by Edmundo Ros’s club where, out of business 
necessity, dancing partners were recently taken on for 
the first time. The girls are paid £5 a week (as distinct 
from most hostesses who are paid nothing and freelance 
on their own) ; then when a diner wants a partner, he 
pays three guineas on his bill, two of which go to the 
girl and one to the management to repay her salary. 
Given the commercial need in most clubs for partners, 
this seems the best way of organising them. 


\ 


A LITTLE below this summit of the business, provid- 
ing what is sometimes a distinctly poorer (though 
often more expensive) service, come several other night 
clubs which cater, by way of lavish floor shows, almost 
exclusively for out-of-town businessmen with expense 
accounts and for foreign tourists, especially Americans. 
Business at these places is variable, reaching a peak at a 
time of the Motor Show and getting a fillip with each 
business convention and show at Olympia ; but they 
have the advantage that their bills, being paid mostly by 
firms and not by individuals, and also not being paid at 
a time of day when bargaining is easy in any case, can be 
high without immediately frightening customers away. 
The limiting price that this market will bear cannot, 
‘however, be easy to gauge. Though people may not 
complain about a bill paid by their firm for an evening 
out, they will not come again if they regard the price as 
so high as to be an insult to their intelligence. And when, 
for instance, cigarettes are offered only by the hundred 
and whisky charges are calculated from doubtful 
measurements on an upturned bottle, such a feeling is 
inevitable. These tricks apart, a typical charge for a 
single man at these clubs might be {1 for the entrance 
fee, at least {2 10s. for supper, £4 for a bottle of cham- 
pagne and {1 for extra drinks ; then there will be the 
hostess’s fee, quite apart from any knickknacks 
(cigarettes, photos, dolls) that she may require. This 
adds up to an immoderate expense for an ordinary 
person. 

Some customers, warm in the glow of a successful 
deal, do not calculate their bill properly and then feel, 
from the size of the final total, that they have been 
swindled ; but rank dishonesty (“ clipping” in the 
trade) is not too common. It happens certainly ; but 
proprietors, whose rules regarding drinks and members 
are sometimes lax already, have no wish for any further 
trouble with the police which might lead to their losing 

their licence. For someone, however, who wants to 
avoid even the chance of having to pay bills like these, 
there are a small number of very reasonably priced 
night clubs, catering mostly for younger people who 
have already dined before they arrive. The Satire is 
such a club, providing a slightly more intellectual 
atmosphere for people who are most of them under 30. 
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But most clubs of this sort, pleasant though they are, 
normally encounter one major drawback: that younger 
people cannot pay the money to keep the place going 
at a profit. 


on is One major reason for this ; running costs in 
all night clubs, especially the cost of wages, are ex- 
ceptionally high. A night chef will expect to earn at 
least £20 a week, a waiter £15 and a washer up {10 ; 
a three-piece band will cost a minimum of £75 a week, 
and large bands proportionally more ; and a foreign 
celebrity, apparently by agreement between the unions 
and the appropriate authorities at the Ministry 
of Labour, cannot work in this country at all unless 
offered more than £35 per week. (The Variety Artists 
Federation, the union for skilled performers, acrobats 
and jugglers, puts a floor of only £12 a week on the 
wages of British artists, but all who reach London will 
earn much more.) Since service must be assiduous, an 
average ratio as high as one employee for every three 
potential diners is not uncommon—and then the 
potential diners may never arrive. With these wage 
costs, and rents in central London to pay as well, a high 
turnover is necessary in order to break even. For the 
smallest club, with wage costs at £200 a week, gross 
takings of £550 a week would be the minimum re- 
quired ; for the largest, the minimum break-even point 
for gross turnover would be over £2,000 a week. With 
only five nights a week to work in (Monday is always 
dead) and the summer slack as well, it is small wonder 
that night clubs are financially as precarious a business 
as they are. 

It is possible to hold indeed that, with present-day 
labour costs and distribution of income, anything so 
labour-intensive and costly as a night club is just not 
economically viable, and that only Exchequer largesse, 
paid indirectly via the tax-free expense account, keeps 
the industry ticking at all. Of many night clubs, this 
is almost certainly true. But there are a few clubs in 
which most people pay their own bills ; and the pro- 
prietors of some of these are trying hard, in an informal 
way, to raise the ethics of night club entertainment 
generally. This is much to the good, though the task 
of raising the ethics, not only of some of the proprietors, 
but also of many of the “ clip-happy ” staff, will be a 
formidable one. It should be tackled ; for when a club 
is good (as some of them are), and when {10 of cele- 
bration money is to hand, London night clubs can 
provide as pleasant an entertainment as most of their 
kind in the world. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


GERMANY 


Dr Adenauer’s Broadcast 


HAT the deterioration of relations between Bonn and 

London had to do with Tuesday’s surprising develop- 
ment about Dr Adenauer’s chancellorship is a mystery ; 
the attention he paid to Anglo-German relations in his 
broadcast on Wednesday suggests a connection of some 
kind. He said nothing to improve those relations. Most 
of his broadcast covered familiar ground—the need for 
German steadfastness in the face of the Soviet peril, the 
hazards of negotiating with a Russia whose ambitions are 
insatiable. But the Chancellor went on to expound, without 
concealing an acute sense of grievance, his feeling that he 
was getting unfair treatment from the British. At the end 
he explained his own decision to stand for President. 
Evidently the three subjects are linked in his mind: the 
need for firmness against Russia ; the need to oppose any 
movement in the western camp; and his own sense of 
personal mission. 

One can certainly agree with Dr Adenauer’s view that 
wartime grievances do not provide the proper basis for 
the relationship between Britain and Germany. Their 
common interests today dictate friendship. But the 
Chancellor’s allegation that the mood in Britain towards 
Germany has been “ systematically impaired” is hard to 
follow. He said that he offered “evidence” to Mr 
Macmillan when he visited Bonn ; but this cannot have 
been much more than a bunch of critical press cuttings. 
Criticism and disagreement does not mean personal hostility, 
nor do they mean division about the basic common interests 
of the alliance, 

The truth is that the latest eruption of Anglo-German 
differences has its origin not in Britain at all, but in Dr 
Adenauer’s recent demonstrative resentment and distrust 
of Britain which have been filling the recent press reports 
from Bonn. Some contribution may have been made to that 
distrust, as our Bonn correspondent points out on page 135, 
by a not very imaginative British approach to inter-allied 
consultation. But it flows directly from an unwillingness in 
Bonn to tolerate any British initiative in the affairs of 
Europe. The Chancellor himself made an attack on the 
British idea of a zone of limited and controlled forces in 
central Europe. Somewhat inconsistently, he first said that 
the British plan was too vague to be discussable, and then 
went on to say again that he disagreed with it. Behind all 
this a somewhat childish misunderstanding needs to be 
cleared up. The more flexible British approach—like the 
similar views held by many Germans—has its origin not 
in a wish to sell Germany and Europe down the river but 
in the feeling that another ten years of cold war and mount- 
ing tension will do neither Germany nor Europe, nor any- 
body else any good. . 

Dr Adenauer’s broadcast makes it plain that whatever the 
political setbacks he has suffered, he is as determined as ever 
to go on leading western German policy and as definite 


as ever in his interpretation of what that policy should be. 
It also leaves no doubt that an attempt to repair the Anglo- 
German relationship cannot wait for long. 


NATO 


Hopes and Hints 


E western foreign ministers have professed themselves 

personally satisfied at the outcome of the Nato talks 
which ended last Saturday in Washington. Each and all, 
they are pained at any idea of disagreement. So far, so 
good. But what is said and done at a Nato meeting is not 
necessarily what has to be said and done when the acting 
Secretary of State, Mr Herter—whose praises were being 
sung by the British delegation in Washington last week— 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd and M. Couve de Murville really put 
their heads together. before facing Mr Gromyko on 
May 11th. This final confabulation will start in Paris on 
April 29th. By all the signs at the Nato meeting (discussed 
by our Washington correspondent on page 125) the West 
still has plenty to do. What Mr Macmillan rather casually 
calls the “final work” includes some basic decisions in’ 
formulating the western proposals for Geneva, and after. 


In Washington, the foreign ministers were anxious to 


_express Nato’s solidarity of purpose; the tenth birthday 


party was not the best time to go over the structure too 
meticulously, The ministers also seemed plainly anxious 
to keep to the commendable generalities on German policy 
most suitable to so large, and so well-reported, a meeting. 
But it was a useful occasion to try to dispel Herr von 
Brentano’s suspicions of British softness toward the 
Russians. Mr Selwyn Lloyd took his chance to put the 
British arguments on the advantages of talking to Mr 
Khrushchev this summer.. He was at pains to disarm any 
possible fears of the British proposals for limiting forces 
in central Europe—which are by now very cautious—and 
denied that they would deprive west Germany of nuclear 
weapons: the wording of the original thinning-out sug- 
gestion in the Moscow communiqué of March 3rd implied 
no discrimination against German forces. Mr Lloyd also 
gave a clear hint of one part of British thinking when he 
remarked that the basis of the allied position in Berlin—the 
right of conquest—might not be the ideal foundation for a 
prolonged peacetime occupation. 


A Canadian suggestion on Berlin seemed to be working 
along the same lines. Mr George Pearkes argued for 
associating the United Nations in any settlement of the 
Berlin situation. The idea of having UN police along 
Berlin’s lines of communication with the west looks attrac- 
tive. It does not seem to conflict with Mr Khrushchev’s last 
words on the subject. As the Good Friday incident in the 
air corridor to Berlin has shown, one of the most useful 
diplomatic exercises this summer would be to reduce the 
legal uncertainties that tempt both sides to see just what 
they can get away with, 
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LORD MONTGOMERY 


Blunt Instrument 


NYONE who knows Lord Montgomery will not find it 
hard to believe that his march on Moscow is exactly 
what he says it is: a personal reconnaissance, born of his 
own restless energy, and neither inspired by nor involving 
the British Government. Some of those who accept this 
version will applaud him for trying to make an individual 
contribution to frank understanding between Russia and 
the West ; some will ruefully recall past occasions when 
the field-marshal’s interventions in diplomacy have merely 
added to the confusion. But the obvious point about his 
latest enterprise is that a great many people will never 
believe that he is not in some sense an official British 
emissary. 

Whatever the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
may have originally felt about his plans, they were clearly 
right not to. turn down his request for a private talk on 
Wednesday. Lord Montgomery could no more have been 
stopped from going to Moscow than from expounding his 
ideas about the world in the Sunday press ; and if he was 
going to talk to Mr Khrushchev, it was better that he 
should talk to Mr Macmillan first. But, again, Wednes- 
day’s interview will have confirmed the widespread sus- 
picion that he is playing a role on behalf of the Government. 

This suspicion will not really do much damage in the 
western world. Those who harbour grave doubts about 
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DISSOLUTION 


The dissolution on which Lord Derby has resolved has 
q greatly diminished instead of increased his claim for 

support on the constituencies. A more palpable violation 
of the principle laid down by the late Sir Robert Peel in 1846, 
as the only sufficient justification of a dissolution, it would be 
difficult to find. Instead of looking confidently for a good 
working majority as the result of the new election, it is difficult 
to suppose that he entertains any strong hope of even increasing 
his minority,—a hope which, however well-founded, would in 
Sir Robert Peel’s estimation, have been no justification at all 
of such a measure. . . . Nothing can bring this important 
prerogative into greater discredit than the ill-considered use 
of so great a power, given for the defence of the Crown, as a 
mere party-weapon. The needless dissolution of a Parliament 
only two sessions old, is a measure not only expensive and 
troublesome, but exceedingly wasteful in a political point of 
view. There is no greater evil which necessarily belongs to 
popular government, than the constant change of the Legis- 
lature. A certain time is always requisite to get it into good 
working order; and however divided the present Parliament 
may be, the new one will in all probability be not only as sectional 
as the present, but for a time, at least, far less able to anticipate, 
and as much as possible remedy, its own inherent defects. 
Were there any reasonable hope that a dissolution would 
give a decided majority either to the Conservatives or to 
any other compact section of the House of Commons, that 
measure would have been not only constitutional but wise. 
As it is, it relegates to the hustings the discussion of a question, 
for the thorough consideration of which even the House of 
Commons appears to be too large and declamatory an assembly, 
—and does this under pretence of appealing from the pressing 
evils of a condition of parties which that appeal itself. will 
probably only tend to confirm. 
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British diplomatic tactics are already quite suspicious 
enough, and this will scarcely make their doubts much 
darker. Those who welcome the official British effort to 
loosen things up will also welcome this unofficial experi- 
ment in the same direction. Where the real risk arises, 
however, is in Moscow itself. The Soviet rulers always 
have difficulty in believing that a western general, admiral 
or field-marshal, retired or on the active list, can make 
any genuinely independent statement. Such a lack of 
discipline at the top is unknown in their philosophy. Lord 
Montgomery may, then, in the course of the brisk whisk 
round the world situation which he proposes to share with 
Mr Khrushchev and his chiefs of staff, let fall remarks that 
will be at once taken as indications of British policy. There 
could be some serious misunderstandings as a result. It will 
be a great pity if an encounter between two blunt-spoken 
men, which could prove usefully educational for both 
parties, leads to excessive bluntness and to a dangerous 
confusion of thought. 


PARLIAMENT 


Pre-Election Budget 


TRANGELY, the greatest remission of tax revenue in 

British history was not a major parliamentary occasion. 
Mr Amory, as Mr Gaitskell commendatorily put it, showed 
“a firm refusal to try to secure cheap applause”; another 
way of saying this is that he seemed to throw away some 
of his best lines. The Chancellor’s display of cautious 
rectitude in the early part of his speech and his traditionally 
teasing filibustering just before he announced his reliefs 
were both very slightly overdone ; moreover by the time 
that he reached the reliefs themselves a slight cold had 
robbed his voice of its full power, and at one stage he looked 
unwell. At about this stage, too, he once lost his way in his 
typescript. 

The Opposition front bench had settled down with glum 
humour to recognise (in Mr Gaitskell’s words) that any 
Chancellor who can give away up to £400 million may 
fairly be described as a lucky man. The Opposition back- 
benchers chanted “ What, no old age pensions? ” at an 
early stage of the speech, mainly because they knew that 
the whole rationale of the current Pensions Bill is that these 
should not be raised at budget time ; it is extraordinary that 
the popular press, and through it the public, has shown 
such ignorance on this latter point, so the Opposition front 
bench has gratefully woken up and expressed its own 
feigned surprise at this “shocking omission.” It is now 
deploying this charge as its main offensive weapon. The 
rest of the Labour attack has been along the expected lines. 
Not knowing whether to arraign the Chancellor for giving 
away too much or too little, Mr Wilson (in Mr Maudling’s 
words) has compromised by choosing to do both. There 
have been the usual complaints that it is unfair that tax 
reliefs should be of greatest benefit to those who previously 
paid most tax, and as always the budget has been called at 
once an electioneering stunt and a gift to a few rich men 
only. 

On past experience the tax reliefs might be expected to 
increase the Conservatives’ popularity for a short while, but 
then very quickly wear’ off ; this popularity might be revived 
later in the year if the budget leads to economic re-expan- 
sion, but the very reverse will happen if it should lead to 
an autumn crisis. It is quite wrong to say that the Chan- 
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possible ; the Government could still invoke various parlia- 
mentary devices to rush through the financial legislation in 
time. But nobody knows as yet whether the Prime Minister 
wants to. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


No Bogey for Galloway 


BY-ELECTION was taking place on Thursday in the large 

(1§00 square miles), sparsely-populated constituency 
of Galloway, at the extreme south-west corner of Scotland. 
As the recent results at Harrow and South West Norfolk 
have been discounted by many analysts as “ representative 
only of fully-employed southern England,” it might seem at 
first sight that there should be considerable interest in this 
three-party contest at the other end of the kingdom. But 
Galloway is one of those rural Scottish constituencies which 
in the past have not been conformist representatives of the 
national trend, Its special peculiarity (which it shares with 
some constituencies in East Anglia) is that a Liberal inter- 
vention there has in the past tended to siphon off rather 
more votes from Labour than from the Conservatives. And 
a Liberal is standing this time. 

The last time there was a three-cornered fight in Gallo- 
way, in 1951, the Conservatives got 62.1 per cent of the vote, 
Labour 26.0 per cent and the Liberal 11.9 per cent. In 1955 
the Liberal dropped out, which in most other parts of the 
country would normally have been expected to help the 
Conservatives, especially at that time of general pro-Tory 
swing. Instead, however, on a much-reduced turn-out, the 
Conservatives’ percentage of the Galloway vote in 1955 
rose by only just under 4.8 (to 66.9 per cent) while Labour’s 
rose by 7.1 (to 33.7 per cent) The Conservative majority fell 
to 8,014, compared with 9,312 in that three-cornered fight 
in 1951, and with 9,080 in a straight fight in 1950 

It is always dangerous to generalise about these rare 
rural areas where a Liberal intervention has previously been 
apt to hurt Labour ; the explanation is usually that some 
elderly rustics there still regard a Liberal vote, if opportunity 
offers, as the more traditional choice among two alternative 
forms of anti-Conservative demonstration. This tradition 
is apt to be a diminishing factor ; it is reported that when 
the Liberal candidate enquired after Liberal supporters in 
one Galloway hamlet this week, he was told lugubriously 
“they’re a’ deid.” Labour also thinks that it may be helped 
this time by unemployment in some of Galloway’s nine small 
towns (which include Stranraer). But the past record of 
some Liberal inroads into Labour’s votes is a factor that 
should be noted in judging the result ; so is the relatively 
small turn-out last time, which means that the Liberals 
ought to pick up many of their votes from the 30 per cent 
of the electorate who in 1955 did not vote at all. 

Presumably the personable and patrician young Liberal 
candidate should expect to secure more than the I1.9 per 
cent of Galloway’s vote that his party won in 1951 ; to judge 
from recent by-elections, a reasonable bogey for him might 
be between 15 and 20 per cent of the vote. If he has attained 
or exceeded this, and if despite this the Tories’ majority has 
not fallen far below the 8,014 majority of 1955, the Conser- 
vatives will be cock-a-hoop. They will attribute their success 
to the popularity of the budget. The task of the electoral 
Statistician here may be to warn them against counting too 
many Galloway chickens even if they are hatched. 
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cellor’s proposals make an end-May election practically im- 


TIBET 


Lesson of an Escape 


UBLIME mysticism and nonsense is apt to pour from 
many a pen as soon as Tibet is mentioned, The 
Dalai Lama’s success in escaping has even been attributed 
(not too solemnly, one is glad to grant) to spiritual forces 
that may have conjured up a belt of cloud to hide his 
fleeing retinue from the Chinese air force. This is splendid 
stuff, but it diverts attention from the real significance of 
the escape. It is a point of agreement between the con- 
flicting versions of the Tibetan revolt that the Dalai Lama 
left Lhasa on March 17th and reached India on March 31st. 
For two weeks, then, his party of about eighty people was 
plodding over the plateaux and passes with Chinese troops 
and aircraft in pursuit. Yet, according to Peking, he was 
being abducted by rebels whose total strength throughout 
a country of over a million inhabitants was only 20,000, 
most of whom had merely been intimidated into joining the 
revolt ; while the great mass of Tibetans, “ who all love the 
[Chinese] People’s Liberation Army,” were enthusiastically 
helping it to mop up rebel remnants. That simply will 
not wash. The “cloud” that really helped the Dalai Lama 
in his remarkable escape was evidently the unity of the 
Tibetan people in their hatred of Chinese military rule. 


Peking’s attempts to ascribe the revolt to a few 
reactionaries manipulated by foreign powers are uncon- 
vincing in other respects as well. The Chinese now admit 
that the Lhasa revolt broke out on March roth, and that 
an “all-out attack” on their garrison was launched on the 
19th ; but no whisper of news or comment came from 
Peking until the 28th, a week after the Indian government’s 
revelations. Then, the Chinese chose to break their silence 
with the inept claim, doomed to early rebuttal, that the 
Dalai Lama had left Lhasa “ under duress.” They claimed 
that no real monks had joined the rebels, only impostors 
in monks’ clothing—yet they explained their shelling of the 
Lhasa lamaseries by saying that these were rebel strong- 
points. Perhaps the clumsiest admission was that the rebels 
had appealed for the support of the supposedly Sinophile 
Tibetans with the slogan “Drive out the Han [the 
Chinese].” 

If Peking’s version of the revolt is so transparently false, 
its claims that the suppression of the revolt has been 
applauded by other central Asian peoples are likewise dis- 
credited. Even if the statements it attributes to leaders of 
those nationalities are genuine, and even if they are truly 
representative leaders, they have been given a false version 
of the facts on which to pass judgment. But it is revealing 
that Peking should have taken such pains to round up these 
apparently docile spokesmen. Evidently it feared that the 
Tibetans’ example might be infectious. That is why the 
revolt had to be mercilessly crushed, however great the cost 
to China’s international reputation. 


How the Neighbours See It 


T is scarcely surprising that the political leaders of most 
I of Asia’s “new” nations have been cautious about 
making any public comment on China’s repression of the 
Tibetan revolt. One must remember that these are weak 
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countries which face the prospect of having to live for 
a long time alongside a heavily militarised giant ; and that, 
in their usual pattern of thought, “ imperialism” means 
western domination over coloured peoples and has nothing 
to do with the oppression of Asian by Asian (or of white 
man by white man). There is also a third important factor. 
Burma, Indonesia, India, and other south Asian states have 
themselves had to contend, since they became independent, 
with separatist revolts among such minority peoples as the 
Karens, Ambonese, and Nagas. And ii most such cases 
western influence has been suspected, regardless of any 
lack of evidence, as a factor contributing to the minorities’ 
unrest or even supporting their armed action. 


Against this background, one would not expect a very 
sharp reaction to these events in Tibet from Asian govern- 
ments. Among more independent sections of Asian opinion, 
however, sharp words have echoed and re-echoed. The 
Indonesian newspaper Merdeka (“ Freedom ”) warned China 


that its repressive action might lose it all its friends. The - 


Burmese press has made some indignant comments. In 
India, it is not only the right wing that is up in arms ; 
the Indian socialist party has held a public rally in support 
of the Tibetans, and its leaders have used strong words. 
The Indian communists have found themselves completely 
isolated on this issue. After doing their utmost to show 
that Mr Nehru himself agreed with them, they had to listen 
to him saying, last Sunday, that: 


some matters are ‘so deeply rooted in the national sentiment 
that they override even party boundaries . . . the Communist 
party in India has uprooted itself from those matters .., 
[it] shows a total absence of feeling of decency and 
nationality. They cease to be Indians if they talk in this 
way. ..- . 
India’s immediate concern now is for the three Hima- 
layan states, Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, over each of which 
it has cast its mantle in one way or another. Pressure upon 
them, either by China or by Tibetan rebels seeking refuge 
or help, must at once involve India ; and that goes far to 
account for the Indian government’s visible anxiety to main- 
tain a diplomatically correct position. But the long-term 
consequences of China’s treatment of Tibet will reach much 
further into the politics of India, and of all other south 
Asian countries—particularly those where a strong Chinese 
community already exists. The effects could be comparable 
not so much to those of 1956 in Hungary, as of 1948 in 
Czechoslovakia. 


WAGE CLAIM 


Stop Press? 


HE printers’ claim for a large wage increase and a 
tL shorter working week is now approaching its crunch. 
The three-year agreement that covers all printers except 
those employed by the. London morning, evening and 
Sunday papers runs out on April 20th; about 200,000 
workers, in printing houses that produce everything from 
London periodicals (including The Economist) to provin- 
cial bus tickets, are affected. Attitudes are being struck 
on both sides in preparation for the bargaining that lies 
ahead. On the one hand, the nine unions in the Printing 
and Kindred Trades Federation are balloting their mem- 
bers on what action, including if necessary a strike, should 
be taken to support their claim ; on the other, the printing 
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masters are loudly maintaining that they will give no in- 
crease at all, except against increased productivity. They 
point out that the existing agreement provides for automatic 
increases if the cost of living rises, and they say that this 
is enough. Beyond these public attitudes there is probably 
still plenty of ground for compromise, although whether 
the concessions that might be considered by both sides can 
be brought close enough together to avoid a stoppage hangs 
in the balance. 

Although one important union could constitutionally take 
action on April 2oth, no decisive developments are generally 
expected for about another month, since this is the time 
it will take for the other unions to complete their 
national ballot and formulate their next moves. Even 
assuming that the unions by then had sanction for a strike, 
three other courses would still be open to them. ~ Although 
the unions have refused to refer the dispute to the industry’s 
joint industrial council,*as proposed by the masters, they 
could send the dispute to outside arbitration, to which the 
employers would probably agree provided that it was 
binding. This course, however, is not favoured by the 
printing unions at this stage, since by an arbitrator’s usual 
standards they would seem likely to lose their case: they 
cannot plead the need for equating with comparable wages 
elsewhere because they are among the country’s highest 
paid workers already ; and they cannot plead higher prices 
because they have that automatic cost of living adjustment. 
A second alternative for the unions would be to work to 
tule which, as 1956 experience showed, makes production 
impossible and would promptly lead to a lock-out ; this 
course is made the more unlikely since the unions found in 
1956 that working to rule was damaging to the morale of 
their’ own members. The third—and perhaps most likely 
—course is an overtime ban; this would cause less 
damage to some printing managements (such as those in 
under-employed houses in the country areas) than to others, 
and might sow dissension in the employers’ ranks, 

Any split among the employers is, however, the less likely 
this year because of their real determination to resist the 
claims. The boom in the printed word, which the growth 
in literacy and education has sustained almost without a 
break since the beginning of the century (and which was 
accentuated by the pent up demand for reading matter 
after the last war), is now over. The employers say that 
the period of rapid rise in printing wages, which this boom 
carried with it, must therefore be over too. Television has 
made its inroads and many sections of the press involved in 
the dispute, particularly perhaps the producers of certain 
periodicals and provincial newspapers, are in serious 
trouble. The unions’ greater willingness recently to allow 
work study and incentive payments has not much 
brightened this gloomy picture of rising costs and falling 
sales. 


KENYA 


A Chance to Talk 


HE most important fact which emerges from the new 

line-up in Kenya politics (described in detail on page 
134) is that Mr Lennox-Boyd now faces two large if loose 
alliances. Both are multiracial, both claim to represent 
“the real feelings of the peoples of Kenya,” and both 
are ready to negotiate changes in the constitution which the 
Colonial Secretary imposed last year. One is led by the 
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BOAC’s jetliners have encircled the earth... tne tirst time by any airline 
in the world. 


Already Rolls-Royce powered Comet 4’s speed you across the Atlantic and 
provide the fastest ever services between London and the Far East. 
Jet-prop Britannias are already in operation to U.S.A., Canada, Caribbean, s ¢ e 


Venezuela, Europe, Middle East, Africa, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Singapore, Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Hong Kong and Australia. 

Soon there will be regular services by Britannia between San Francisco* 
and Tokyo via Honolulu—thus completing the Pacific Link and peeing 
BOAC the first airline to offer supreme jet comfort all over and all roun 


the world. * Subject to Government approval. MOST EXPERI ENCED 
For full details of BOAC’s de Luze, First Class, Tourist and Economy Class service, JET AIRLINE IN THE WORLD 


consult your local BOAC Appointed Travel Agent or any BOAC office. Let him book 
you by BOAC—soon! 
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African leader, Mr Tom Mboya, and the other by the 
liberal European, Mr Michael Blundell, who has resigned 
as Minister of. Agriculture to head the new group. The 
strength and standing of both these alliances can be 
impugned. Mr Mboya heads a group consisting of all the 
African, Indian, and Moslem elected members and one 
European elected member ; and the delegation which this 
group is sending to-London will certainly urge its claims to 
be called representative when it meets Mr Lennox-Boyd 
shortly. But both the leaders of the Indian and Moslem 
communities are in Mr Blundell’s camp,. who has with him 
one Arab ‘elected member, most of the European electéd 
members, all the specially elected members of all races, 
and (though this means less) many of the nominated 
members of all races. It is true that a few European die- 
hards led by Group-Captain Briggs refuse to play ball, 
and it is also true that some of Mr Blundell’s European 
colleagues are making silly reservations ; but, against that, 
Mr Mboya’s sole European ally, Mr Cooke, has been 
repudiated by his constituents. 

Mr Lennox-Boyd is in a strong position to insist, there- 
fore, that neither group speaks wholly for Kenya, and that 
the policy of neither group is wholly acceptable. He can 
argue that, great as is Mr Blundell’s achievement in welding 
46 members of the Legislature into a single party with a 
multiracial voice, its policy must be interpreted in ever 
more liberal terms ; equally, he can tell Mr Mboya that as 
he now has a golden chance of making an agreement with 
the other races for additional African representation, he 
must be co-operative in negotiating it. The African elected 
members have asked for twelve more communal seats ; 
Mr Mboya at his press conference in London this week, 
buoyed up by events in Tanganyika and by the shocked 
reaction of many Britons to events in Central Africa, seemed 
to be raising this bid to full African control of the Kenya 
legislature at once. Left alone in Kenya, however, his 
followers have been having amicable talks with the European 
elected members and seem sensibly disposed to talk about 
something-Jess ambitious. 

All this should make possible something like a round 
table conference on Kenya’s future. Mr Lennox-Boyd 
should work hard to call one. He has good reasons on his 
own side to want the deadlock broken. The government has 
come badly out of the Macharia trial, and the evidence 
emerging from the investigation into the deaths of eleven 
Mau Mau detainees after baton blows from their warders 
is extremely disquieting. As Mr.Nyerere moves to power in 
Tanganyika the contrast with Kenya will grow intolerably. 
Mr Blundell’s imaginative gesture in resigning from office 
and forming the new group will be wasted if it does not 
lead to a deal with Mr Mboya and/or his colleagues. Mr 
Lennox-Boyd should strive to see that it does. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 


Case for Family Allowances ? 


EADLOCK lies ahead in the Burnham committee if the 
D teachers’ representatives maintain the uncompromising 
stand on their demand for a basic scale of {600-{£1,200 a 
year which was shown at their annual conference over 
Easter. It is clear that the local authorities are determined 
hot to concede the disproportionate inflation of the salaries 
of single women teachers (mainly in primary schools) 
which this would mean. They want to concentrate most 
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of any further expenditure on teaching salaries upon male 
teachers, who if married are harder up and also are 
generally harder to get. The local authorities will probably 
take the obvious line of offering more allowances for special 
skills, qualifications and responsibilities, which more men 
than women become eligible for. 

This will further embitter the women whose over- 
whelming vote in fact controls the National Union of 
Teachers. Many people have now come to the view that, 
in a profession of which over three-fifths are women but 
which needs to attract enough well-qualified men, the 
principle of equal pay can be upheld only if it goes with 
the granting of family and dependant allowances (equally 
available to men and women whose circumstances qualify for 
them). At the conference Sir Ronald Gould set himself 
stolidly against such a solution, arguing that it would 
breach the principle of equal pay for the same work, and 
that it is the state’s job to ease by fiscal measures the 
problems of married people. 7 

There is some force in this latter argument, and many 
practical difficulties exist. But the universities and many 
private schools have already found it expedient and workable 
to give family allowances, which bring the relevant salary 
of the man (or woman) more nearly up to the point at 
which it meets the real extra cost of dependants. The 
Treasury is known to be leery of such schemes, fearing a 
widening demand for them, and Sir Ronald is doubtless 
right in asserting that the local authorities themselves have 
never yet offered family allowances. But the problems of 
the teaching profession have become so acute that family 
allowances are now definitely in the air. The case for them 
seems to be stronger than Sir Ronald or the Treasury will 
admit. 


CYPRUS 


The Transition Begins 


OR the first time last Monday the Greek and Turkish 

flags flew together with the Union flag over an official 
building in Cyprus. They were flying over the former 
government information office where the new ministerial 
council was holding its first meeting. This embryo cabinet 
of the future Cyprus republic has been formed by expanding 
the transitional committee (composed. basically of the 
governor, the archbishop and Dr Kutchuk) that was set up 
under the London agreements. Three of the members 
(defence, agriculture and health, and the deputy minister of 
finance) are Turks. Archbishop Makarios himself rétains 
foreign affairs. His list for the remaining posts has caused 
a good many raised eyebrows in the island. It is strongly 
right-wing .and includes several Eoka men, two of whom 
recently had a price of £5,000 on their heads ; all are young 
and most are inexperienced. 

Youth, inexperience and membership of Eoka need not 
prevent these men from eventually making a go of their new 
jobs. But the exclusion of the Left may lead to difficulties 
in the future. The archbishop has countered criticism by 
announcing that he will set up a large advisory council which 
will include communists as well as right and left wing trade 
unionists ; he hopes that, at his suggestion, the ban on the 
Communist party (Akel) will soon be lifted. This is a 
necessary step; even more necessary is the formation of 
some left-centre political party that would appeal to those 
who do not want to support either extreme. The new party 
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(EDMA) that Archbishop Makarios is sponsoring, although 
it claims to cover a broad national front, does not look as 
if it will fill the bill ; it appears too much to be the political 
successor of Eoka. 

These problems, however, will not become really urgent 
until the new republic holds its first elections next spring. 
Meanwhile there are the problems of transition ; one of these 
is a claim which the archbishop is reported suddenly to have 
put forward—and which can hardly be substantiated under 
the terms of the London agreements—that no populated 
areas should be included in the British bases. In the coming 
months there will be plenty of need for the new spirit of 
compromise and conciliation that made the London settle- 
ment possible. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Frontiers of Bantustan 


= IVE me two years and I will show you a new South 

G Africa,” cried Mr de Wet Nel shortly after he 
became Dr Verwoerd’s Minister of Native Affairs. He 
is able to report some progress with the second reading 
of the Promotion of Bantu Self-government Bill last week 
and the introduction of the University Education Extension 
Bill. There are now to be eight Bantu “ national units ” 
and four or five Bantu colleges, though it would appear 
as much an exercise in newspeak to call the first self- 
governing as to describe the second as universities. The 
Bantu unit governments will hardly have the authority 
of an English county council, though they will have a white 
“resident ” in full panoply and will accredit “envoys ” to 
white South Africa, where a majority of their “ nationals ” 
will continue to work. Some of the “ units” will, in fact, 
be archipelagoes of African shambas in a sea of white 
farmland ; which means that in this Passport to Pimlico 
world large numbers of Africans will sleep under one set 
of laws (and flag ?) and work under another. 

Though the white paper accompanying the Self-govern- 
ment Bill makes play with the fact that Africans man their 
own school boards, the Bantu national governments will 
not have power to shape their own education, which will 
be cast in the mould of “ Christian national education ” by 
the Ministry of Education operating from white South 
Africa. The taking of their one existing semi-independent 
college, Fort Hare, into the government’s custody suggests 
that they are not likely to have any greater influence on 
their “universities.” In any event, they cannot afford 
any more universities, though their own schools produce 
perhaps 1,000 matriculates a year, which would justify 
another college or two in terms of the structure of African 
éducation elsewhere in the continent. But it is said that at 
present there will not be enough educated Africans to man 
the eight new local (or national) government services. 
(Many Bantu graduates are taking jobs in Ghana.) 

In return for this instalment of self-government, ‘the 
Africans are to lose their existing seven white representa- 
tives in the lower house of the Union parliament and their 
four white Senators (though the central government will 
continue to tax them). At the same time, despite their own 
vigorous protests, the South African universities are to be 
deprived of the right to admit non-white students to their 
courses, An additional reason is given for this—the ten- 
dency .of non-white students to contract communism in 
these seats of higher learning. South African universities 
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apparently have the status of “ carriers ” of the virus with- 
out themselves contracting it ; for otherwise they would pre- 
sumably have to be suppressed under the Suppression of 
Communism Bill, and of that there is no indication 
whatsoever. 


HEALTH SERVICE ESTIMATES 


An Uncertain Bill 


HE estimates for the cost of the health service in the 
T new financial year are bedevilled by the disappearance 
of an estimate for grants to local health authorities. With 
the exception of a small balance due from previous’ years, 
this sum, amounting to about £30 million in 1958-59, is 
swallowed up in the new block grant to local exchequers, 
and it is not known how much local councils will decide 
to spend, from the Exchequer grant and rates combined, 


‘ on the local health services. 


The odd result of this is that no complete estimates are 
available for either the total expenditure on~ the health 
“service in 1959-60, or for the amounts that are expected to 
be contributed by the taxpayer and the ratepayer towards it. 


COST OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


(£ million) 
Actual Final 
expenditure estimate Estimate 
1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Gross Expenditure ................. 699-2 56-1 n.a. 
excluding local authorities services 641-4 693-9 720-6 
Of which:— 


ECO POTS OEE OP 399-2 431-0 452:8 
General medical service .......... 70-6 74-6 74:2 
Pharmaceutical service............ 71-5 76-6 79-1 
MNO «5 op aces seweesse dee 47-1 50-8 54-0 
Ophthalmic service..............- 16-0 15-7 16-4 
Local authority services .......... 57-8 62-2 na. 
Other expenditure ............... 37-0 45-2 44:1 
Less :— 
Patients’ payments :— 
ois os dg bihs aes 660 ca ee 5-2 5-5 6:2 
PPUNINNEE 35 64's sav 00s vd'asveek 12-1 12-0 12-0 
SNE ce cad 54 osin yb 560s bn eee'e 9-0 9-5 9-8 
SEES SE eee 6:2 5-8 5:8 
Superannuation and other deductions 34-6 36-6 38-1 
Net expenditure falling on taxpayer 
i swans cnc cons oge wee 632-1 686-7 n.a. 
National health contribution ........ 63-2 103-1 t-9 
GUNNER CPROFTRUEER . 60550 cvs ccnccee 28-9 31-t na. 
Net cost to central government.. 540-0 552-5 na. 


If local expenditure is left out of the reckoning for both this 
year and last, the Government is allowing for an increase of 
nearly {£27 million in the gross cost of the rest of the health 
service. As usual, most of this is accounted for by the 
hospitals, which are having to meet higher salary and wage 
bills. But there are also small increases in the other main 
branches of the health service—with the exception of pay- 
ments to general practitioners. In spite of the recent 4 pet 
cent interim increase in their pay, the estimate of the cost 
of the general medical service is actually slightly lower in 
the new financial year. The table also shows that in respect 
of pay beds in hospitals and dental services, the patient is 
going to be called on to pay slightly more towards the cost of 
these centrally financed branches of the health service ; for 
pharmaceutical and opthalmic services he is not. Some of 
the extra cost will be covered by the increase in the national 
health service portion of the weekly insurance stamp that 
came into force last year, and superannuation contributions 
will yield a little more. As far as the arithmetic can be taken 
on the new accounting. basis, it suggests that an extra {16 
million will have to be found this year by the general 
taxpayer. 
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TOWN PLANNING 


The Case of the Back-Garden Boffin 


OWN and country planning is an excellent and necessary 

thing. It is a great pity that its necessity was not 
realised a couple of centuries earlier than it was. No one, 
it may be presumed, wants to return to the good old days 
of everyman’s unlimited freedom to inflict uproar, 
stenches or filth on his neighbours. Planning authorities 
should, on the face of it, be regarded as guardians of the 
common good, guarantors of civic seemliness and welfare, 
protectors of every citizen against various forms of intangible 
but obnoxious trespass. Looked at from a distance, that is 
just what they are. In detail, they often present a less 
attractive picture. The recently reported case of a back- 
room inventor in Birmingham, Mr Norman Bradshaw, 
nicely illustrates this less attractive aspect. ; 

Mr Bradshaw conducted, in a shed at the bottom of his 
garden, certain mechanical experiments which (and this 
was the crucial point) yielded saleable results. That made 
his activities an “industrial use”; and a Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government enquiry duly condemned 
them just before Easter as inadmissible in residential 
premises, despite the uncontradicted testimony of neigh- 
bours that no nuisance was involved and that any handyman 
working on and about his own house could expect to make 
as much noise or more. 

Inventors are news ; so Mr Bradshaw’s frustrations were 
publicised. Not so those of the innumerable would-be 
turners of an honest penny similarly faced with legal 
sanctions (and in certain circumstances with eviction from 
their homes) for sullying the purity of a Residential Area. 
Admittedly they can, and as everyone knows do, quite often 
get away with it. A friendly conspiracy of silence often 
shields the home workshop, office, beauty parlour, or other 
highly private enterprise from the planners’ eye. Even if 
an inspector materialises, a combination of legerdemain and 
tact, not to say servility, may preserve the offenders’ 
livelihood. On paper, however, they are outside the pale. 
“Trade ” is as thoroughly taboo in what the council regards 
as an inappropriate zone as in the most stiff-necked of 
ancient aristocracies. 

The taboo would be more reasonable if money-earning 
activities were the only ones to produce incidental nuisances. 
In fact, of course, one uninhibited radio, one disconsolate 
or pugnacious dog or cat, or one motor-bicycle enthusiast, 
can devastate a neighbour’s peace far more effectively than 
a quiet and well-conducted back-garden boffin. The citizen 
ought to have a remedy against nuisance from whatever 
source. Too often he has too little. But obviously it should 
be the fact of nuisance, not its connection or lack of con- 
nection with an “ industrial user,” that should matter. 


ALGERIA 


Looking for Friends 


HIS week was an “ Algerian Week ” in both the Soviet 
Union and China. Meetings and demonstrations— 
evidently with official backing—have expressed Russian and 
Chinese friendship for the Algerian people “ fighting against 
imperialism,” and motions have been passed calling on the 
French to end the war. The Soviet Union has not yet 
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recognised the Algerian “ government-in-exile "—although 
Peking has—but this week’s ceremonies were a warning to 
the French that, in certain circumstances, it might. 

The Algerian insurrection has set awkward problems for 
the Soviet government, complicated still further by its own 
doubts about the best way to handle France’s new ruler. 
When General de Gaulle returned to power Russia remained 
for a time ambiguously non-committal. Then Mr Khrush- 
chev himself attacked the general in a Pravda interview on 
the eve of the French referendum last September. Since 
then the-Russian press has again been relatively restrained. 
One reason for Soviet caution was certainly the hope, how- 
ever slender, that General de Gaulle might revisit Moscow 
and, in the process, shake the Atlantic alliance. In the.war 


- documents they are now publishing, the Russians have just 


released the text of Stalin’s conversations with General de 
Gaulle in Moscow in 1944. The French communist press 
gives prominence to passages in which the general argued 
that Germany was, and would remain, the only threat to 
both countries. Mr Khrushchev is plainly displeased at 
General de Gaulle’s part in forming the new Paris-Bonn 
axis, but he is unlikely to risk an open breach with France 
as long as the summit looms in sight. Recognition of the 
Algerian rebel leaders as a government would deprive him 
of charices of manceuvre which he may yet find useful. 

The Chinese, untrammelled by diplomatic ties with 
Paris, are at present entertaining an Algerian military mis- 
sion. An Algerian delegation got fine words but little else 
in Peking in December, yet some of the Algerian leaders 
still see in massive Chinese aid the best way to infuse new 
life into the rebellion. The same men would favour moving 
their Cairo headquarters to Baghdad. General Qasim has 
been a good friend to the Algerian cause, and Iraqi promises 
of financial aid are thought to have influenced the Algerians’ 
‘decision to set up their “ government-in-exile ” last year, 
when President Nasser was advising caution. Whether 
General Qasim would ever go as far—as has been sug- 
gested—as to nationalise French shares in the Iraq Petroleum 
Company to provide funds for the Algerian rebels seems 
more than doubtful. ; 

As it happens, the Algerian “ prime minister,” M. Ferhat 
Abbas, is visiting India, after talks with President Nasser. 
The advice open to him in Cairo and Delhi these days is 
hardly likely to favour close relations with the Russians and 
Chinese. 


EUROPE 


Waiting for Hallstein? 


HE Anglo-French trade arrangement announced last 
week has restored the semblance of peace, in com- 
mercial matters, to the battered entente. The two coun- 
tries have agreed to enlarge all their quotas by 20 per cent 
this year, and to make certain additional increases for 
specific commodities. France’s concessions have evidently 
been facilitated by the new competitive situation created by 
its economic measures at the end of last year. German car 
exporters are already wondering whether their products 
will be competitive enough to take up the full quotas due 
to them under the Rome treaty. 
Though certain British exporters should feel relief at 
these proofs of French willingness to play on the immediate 
commercial issues, the provisional arrangements set ‘no 
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precedent, either for “ non-discrimination ” or for a long- 
term “ multilateral” arrangement between the Six and the 
countries outside the European community. The Anglo- 
French arrangements are bilateral, as are the similar negoti- 
ations that are going on between France and other outside 
countries. 

Discussion of the long-term is-ues behind the free trade 
area has been carried a stage further in a useful pamphlet 
published by PEP and written by Mrs Miriam Camps, who 
has long followed the process of European integration with 
close and sympathetic interest.* The pamphlet gives a 
revealing account of the course of the free trade area negoti- 
ations, and analyses why they failed. But most interest 
attaches to its suggestions about what to do next. Mrs 
Camps makes some sensible suggestions for interim 
measures and envisages two eventual possibilities: member- 
ship of the community for Britain and probably Scandinavia 
and Austria, or a looser association between the Six as a 
unit and countries outside. What seems very much open 
to doubt, however; is her suggestion that either course 
might be easier to follow in a few years’ time. That view 
is fashionable on the Continent today and convenient for 
a good many people on both sides of the Channel. But 
the forces tending to deepen the division of Europe—the 
vested interests in the new status quo to which she attaches 
relatively little weight—are moving with disquieting speed. 
Is it in the British interest to sit waiting for a Godot who 
may never turn up ? 

One new element may, indeed, be introduced into the 
situation by the now impending retirement of Dr Adenauer 
from the west German chancellorship. But this will not 
change the facts that have made rapprochement with France 
an essential element in west German policy. If Dr Erhard, 
say, were to succeed the chancellor, one might certainly 
expect a strengthening of the outward-looking forces in the 
community that would like to see it enlarged. But it would 
be quite wrong to assume that west Germany could or 
would turn back the clock and push through the free trade 
area against French opposition. 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


PR Defended 


Our Dublin correspondent reports : 


R DE VALERA cannot be satisfied with the manner in 
which parliamentary debate on his proposals to 
abolish proportional representation has ended. They 
passed through the Dail, after prolonged debate, by virtue 
of the government majority. The Senate threw them out. 
Rejection by the Senate cannot do more than delay a bill 
for ninety days, calculated from the day on which the bill 
leaves the Dail for the Senate ; at the end of April, there- 
fore, the way will be clear for the referendum on PR to 
be held around June 10—almost certainly the same day on 
which the Presidential election will be held. In this election 
Mr de Valera, who is following the same path out of his 
prime ministership as Dr Adenauer, is to be a candidate. 
Mr de Valera will almost certainly be elected to the 
Presidency, but it will be a Pyrrhic victory, for himself 
and his party, if PR is not abolished at the same time. His 
chances of the double have not been improved by the 
debates in the Senate, which were markedly more informed 








By Miriam Camps. 
Political and Economic Planning. 
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and had a bigger impact than those in the Dail. In the 
country as a whole opinion on the abolition of PR seems to 
be very evenly divided, and the arguments for its retention 
were very well put in the Senate. The representatives of 
the two universities have joined in a statement which 
emphasises the dangers of powerless oppositions and of the 
narrowing of choice between candidates at elections. They 
have called on the electors to maintain PR until the issues 
have been considered by an independent committee of 
inquiry. That proposal will not arouse much enthusiasm, 
But this is the first time that the university senators have 
come together on a matter of this kind, and it is also the first 
time in twenty years that the Senate has rejected a bill, 
Matters like that may affect the referendum, which is a 
much more open affair than the Presidential election: 


HUNGARY 


Oppression Still in Vogue 


at the celebrations on April 4th of the anniversary 
of Hungary’s liberation from the Nazis, Mr Jenoe 
Fock, one of the Hungarian Communist party secretaries, 
said that the party had “ settled accounts with revisionism ” 
and “isolated and crushed the forces of the counter- 
revolution.” This achievement doés not, however, seem to 
be considered a reason for either clemency or a cessation 
from repression. The “ partial” amnesty announced last 
week is indeed partial ; it plainly excludes, among others, 
all those imprisoned for their part in the October revolution. 
And the official statements that there will be no more 
prosecutions of those involved in the rising are not borne 
out by events. : 

In the Budapest working-class suburb of Ujpest, about 
thirty-five young people have recently been secretly tried, 
apparently for their part in the October rising ; ten of them 
have been sentenced to death and none of the rest has 
received less than five years imprisonment. The trial was 
glaringly unfair. Thus there was a procession of more than 
180 witnesses for the prosecution, but none for the 
defendants, whose lawyers were not allowed to take notes 
and only saw the charges once. Local communists who 
wanted to testify that the defendants had not taken up arms 
were not allowed to do ‘so. Five Hungarian writers and 
intellectuals, said to be “ adherents” of Imre Nagy and to 
have been working to overthrow the present regime, have 
also just been sent to prison for terms ranging from two to 
ten years. The charges against them seem to concern their 
activities since the October rising ; one is that they collected 
money for the benefit of accomplices who had been put in 
prison already. 

These trials suggest that the Kadar regime still does not 
feel sufficiently secure to dispense with the apparatus of 
oppression. Certainly, although the active discontent should 
not be exaggerated, there are frequent rumblings. Many 
peasants are actively opposed to the present collectivisation 
drive. There has also been serious trouble in Budapest’s 
Roman Catholic seminary, where’ the spiritual director has 
just been dismissed after almost all the students had been 
expelled for refusing to obey orders—among others, to 
associate with “ peace priests.” If Mr Kadar hopes that the 
passage of time will make his regime more acceptable at 
home and abroad, his present policies—and particularly the 
proposed judicial murder of ten young men—will not 
facilitate the process. 
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Scotch, 


the more you like Ballantine’s 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


Did you know, for example ?... 


oa 


that in homes like this, Ballantine’s was first 
drunk over a century ago. The knowledge and 
appreciation of really good Scotch has been handed 
down with the family escutcheon — the same 
famous names appear in the order books of to-day. 


that sparkling streams bubbling down the 


heather-clad hills are used in the making of 
Ballantine’s. Their crystal-clear waters impart 
their own unique character to the flavour of this 
fine Scotch, 


that Ballantine’s is one of the best liked Scotches 
in the world. In the United States, Sweden, France 
and many other countries, it is a top seller. The 
world over, when friends meet together, they 
naturally prefer the superb Scotch. 
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PEOPLE GOING Fl Ate -:. 


Whenever you find yourself at the centre of the scene, you will be glad you 
chose a Cresta. Here is the fine car that perfectly expresses your good taste; a 
car combining new beauty of line with the most advanced engineering features . . . 
panoramic vision, phenomenal road-holding, remarkably spacious interior and 
luggage boot, a new high standard of comfort, and superbly smooth performance. 
Only a trial run in the new Cresta (or Velox) can fully demonstrate to you its many 
advantages over other 6-cylinder cars. See your local Vauxhall dealer and he will 
gladly give you further details. 


GO VAUXHALL 


VELOX £655 + £274 . 0s. . 10d. P.T. (£929 . Os. . 10d.) @ CRESTA £715 + £299 . Os. . 10d. P.T. (£1,014 . Os. . 10d.) 


VICTOR £505 + £211 10s. . 10d. P.T.(£716 . 10s. . 10d.) « VICTOR SUPER £530 + £221 . 19. . 2d. P.T. (£751 . 19s. . 2d.) 
VICTOR ESTATE CAR £605 + £253 . 4s. . 2d. P.T. (£858 . 4s. . 2d.) @ VICTOR DE LUXE £565 + £236 . 10s. . 10d. P.T. (£801 . 10s. . 10d.) 
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LETTERS 








Levant and Couchant 


Sir—Permit me to point out, in answer 
to Mr J. O. Charrington’s letter in your 
last issue, that the owner of William the 
horse lost his case not on account of a 
casual remark with which Mr Charring- 
ton does not agree, but on the estab- 
lished fact that the plaintiff had com- 
mitted an unwarranted damaging tres- 
pass on land over which he had no right 
whatsoever. 

His long departed predecessors in tifle 
of a former copyhold extending to some 
two acres of land may well have been 
entitled to graze a few geese, or a few 
sheep, or even an ass, but not so the 
plaintiff himself, who chose to cause 
damage to cultivated land, scorning all 
offers of unprejudiced compromise pend- 
ing the expected new legislation recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on 
Common Land. 

Mr Charrington’s land may produce 
more than one ton of hay to the acre, 
not so uncultivated uncared-for land. 

I am the unwilling victim of wrong 
practices, but I cannot admit the degree 
of intelligence which you ascribe to me 
“as principal ” in the closing paragraph 
of your humorous and interesting article 
of March 28th last.—Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT CALBURN 
The Manors of Effingham, Surrey 


American Inflation 


Sir—Your Washington correspondent’s 
discussion. (on March 28th last) of the 
current controversy over the causes of 
American inflation, while 
balanced, fails to point up a neglected 
but key aspect of the much-discussed 
steel price increase during the 1958 re- 
cession. Newspaper columns galore; 
cartoons by the dozens, and radio and 
TV comment by the hour have taken 
delight in chiding the industry, and _par- 
ticularly its largest members, for the 
price increase. What has not been men- 
tioned—and for this the metropolitan 
press is largely to blame—is_that the 
1958 price increase would not have 
occurred if the. 3-year wage -contract, 
then entering its final year,.had had a 
recession-type escape clause which 
would have prevented an automatic wage 
increase at a time when a large part of 
the union’s members was unemployed 
and numerous steel companies were 
losing money. 

This is a lesson which should be re- 
flected in the forthcoming steel wage 
bargain. But the virtual absence of 
public discussion of so-recent an experi- 
ence—in the face of the steel union’s 
expensive advertising campaign to sell 
the public on crude purchasing power 
arguments for wage increases—suggests 
that the industry may not have the 
minimum of public support for the 


generally « 


inclusion of anti-inflationary wage pro- 
visions in the new contract. It is to be 
hoped, however, that some of the 
Administration’s inflation studies will 
appear in time to help with the necessary 
educational job—Yours faithfully, 

VirGIL SALERA 
American Enterprise Association 

Washington, DC 


Nyasaland 


Sir—Mr Anthony’s list of the economic 
advantages which Nyasaland has derived 
from federation made impressive reading 
in your last issue. What is still in doubt 
is whether Nyasaland will ever be any- 
thing more than a poor relation of the 
Rhodesias under the existing pattern of 
development. For unless investment is 
carefully controlled, most fresh capital 
goes to those areas which are already 
developed. Thus, although the whole 
may benefit enormously, the territorial 


and racial partners grow economically. 


wider apart. 


Federal statistics reveal that European 
wages have increased a great deal more 
than African wages in the period since 
federation, Nyasaland was allocated only 
slightly more than 1 per cent of the total 
expenditure of the 1955-59 Federal 
Government development plan. This 
trend seems likely to. continue if Euro- 
peans remain in exclusive control over 
investment.—Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham E. R. Watts 


Fuel Tax 


Sir—It is indeed strange to see The 
Economist advocating a tax on fuel oil 
as reasonable and justifying it on the 
grounds that it would please the coal- 
miners. But what of the users of fuel 
oil whose costs, presumably, are to be 
put up for no other reason than they 
are using a fuel which they find more 
efficient and economical for their pur- 
pose? The Economic Survey has just 
underlined the vital importance of 
keeping export prices down. If British 
fuel costs are to be increased, our com- 
petitive position must surely be impaired. 


By and large, it is the industries which 
have made the greatest technical strides 
and which have done most to enhance 
their efficiency, which are the biggest 
users of fuel oil. 


You say in regard to the tax on motor 
spirit (qlthough, of course, it falls equally 
on diesel fuel.in road vehicles) that its 
incidence is widely spread and is for this 
reason “ admirable.”. But the incidence 
of a fuel oil tax would be very different 
and would discriminate against those 
industries which are its major users.— 
Yours faithfully, 
The Steel Company 

of Wales 


JULIAN PopE 


a awe 


40 YEARS OF 
FOREIGN TRADE 


P. Lamartine Yates 


The first detailed analysis of the 
whole of world trade in 1913 and 
1953, and of changes between 
those dates. 40s. 


THE MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 
G. Maxcy & A. Silberston 


A comprehensive view of the 
motor industry as seen by the 
economist. Cambridge Studies 
in Industry. 25s. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
THE WORLD 
ECONOMY 
A. J. Brown 
*...can be warmly commended 
as a sensible, well-constructed 


and thoroughly competent 
work.” —-The Economist. 18s. 


List of Economics books sent on 
request 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1 








Adventure in 
O11 lL. 


* 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Winston Churchill, K.G. 


This is the thrilling story of the men who began 
and built up the British Petroleum Company, now 
one of the greatest commercial enterprises in the 
World. It originated with the dramatic events of 
the night of the 26th of May 1908, which were to 
change the course of Middle East history and the 
shape of the oil industry. Alive today are men 
who marked out with scraps of calico the route 
for the first pipeline in the Middle East or sailed 
in a boat over the water-logged island of Abadan, 
where later they built the biggest refinery in the 
world with a community the size of Brighton or 
Salt Lake City.. Their successors in the last half- 
century have spread their business over all five 
continents and sail the seas in a tanker fleet rival- 
ling in tonnage that of the Company’s first really 
big customer, the Admiralty, in 1914, when its 
First Lord was Mr. Winston Churchill. 


Illustrated with 50 pp. of photographs. Map end-papers 
in four colours. Price 21/-. (Special pre-publication price, 
if ordered before April 14th, 10/6). 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD 


1, Tavistock Chambers, 
Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1 
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Knocking it Down 


Germany and World Politics in 
the Twentieth Century 


By Ludwig Dehio. 
Dieter Pevsner. 


Chatto & Windus. 142 pages. 18s. 


Translated by 


= among English historians an 
eccentric, would have been thought 
in Germany to have had a normal, in- 
deed a conventional, view of the purpose 
of writing history. Professor Dehio 
starts in these essays from the assump- 
tion that historiography has had a part in 
forming the political behaviour of Ger- 
many that it has never had or claimed 
in the affairs of the more established and 
more self-assured countries of the West. 
Fearing that “ some people may consider 
it arrogant,” he prefaces the essay on 
“ Ranke and German Imperialism ” with 
a revealing defence of his own relation- 
ship to the great historians of Imperial 
Germany : 


I feel that I am fulfilling the spirit of 
their intentions in exploiting the new 
viewpoint we have gained today from the 
heap of rubble that is our experience. 
As this shows, he has no idea of 

surrendering the historian’s formative 
role in the politics of continental Europe. 
But he is determined to turn it to new 
purposes, as the collapse (which he re- 
gards as final) of the European system 
of states requires. The historian’s func- 
tion, as he sees it, is no longer to demon- 
strate the continuity of history, but the 
opposite: “to show the break that has 
occurred—to knock down what must 
fall.” And, sure enough, a mass of dusty 
scenery topples into the wings in the 
course of these stimulating, remorseless, 
and highly concentrated essays. There 
is healthy medicine here not only for 
Germans but also for others who, taking 
their’ history more for granted, see no 
need to worry about its lessons. 


In his studies of Germany’s part in the 
European struggle for power that cul- 
minated in the great wars of the twen- 
tieth century, Professor Dehio pays more 
attention to the writings of the historians 
and publicists of the time than to the 
utterances, or indeed the actions, of the 
politicians and the soldiers. In that way 
he cuts through more quickly to a view 
of what people thought they were doing, 
brushing aside much of the tactical 
camouflage and diplomatic _ self- 
justification. Thus, the Germans be- 
tween 1900 and 1918 thought they were 
displacing Britain from its undeserved 
pre-eminence as world power; before 
1914 they hoped to achieve the objec- 
tive peacefully, and the accumulation of 
armaments, particularly at sea, was de- 
signed to encourage the opponent to 
yield without resorting to war in defence 
of his pdsition. When the whole game 


ended in war, the Germans were sin- 
cerely indignant at being accused of 
having started it; and they could never 
understand why the smaller nations of 
Europe did not rally to their side against 
the privileged and arbitrary English. 
Professor Dehio can. His p 

is not, however, to defend the British but 
to see what light these events throw on 
the present world crisis. The historian 
Hans Delbriick called the Anglo-German 
relationship round about 1910 “the dry 
war”; and Dehio is able to draw close 
analogies between it and: the “ cold war ” 
of the present day. Then, as now, the 
pace was set by an expanding power 
most anxious to attain his aims by peace- 
ful means. Bland talk of peaceful co- 
existence was supported by massive 
economic progress and belied by com- 
petitive rearmament—which, however, 
could be justified as a necessary measure 
for the defence of peace, a means of 
inducing the opponent to submit to be- 
ing worn down and hemmed in, and not 
to resort to war to defend himself. It is 
a risky game today, when the protago- 
nists are Russia and America, as indeed 
it was then, when they were Germany 
and Britain: 


The peaceful ambitions of the rising 
power dominate the scene until the 
critical moment when the _ goaded 
opponent may risk the final step into war. 


If they are read in the light of this 
analysis, Communist writings on the 
world crisis show a surprising grasp of 
what is going on. Repeatedly they 
assert that the “ efforts of the imperialists 
to unleash a new war” have been frus- 
trated by “democratic vigilance”; re- 
peatediy they claim that the world 
balance of power is in course of tilting, 
has tilted already, in favour of the 
socialist camp. There is no question 
here of who is on the offensive and who 
is defending himself; but the attacker 
believes himself to be a;man of peace, 
threatened only by the folly of defenders 
who, unless prevented, may fight rather 
than give up their anachronistic privi- 
leges. In the struggle for Berlin it -is 
Russia that demands peaceful change, 
and the West that gropes for a line which 
it can defend with the threat of war. 
Hitler did the historians a disservice by 
practising an extreme form of aggression 
for its own sake, which took their minds 
off the real, blurred frontier between 
attack and defence in the great conflicts 
of history. By going back to examine 
Europe’s earlier, more orderly and more 
civilised drift into. disaster, Professor 
Dehio makes the present world crisis and 
its appalling risks easier to assess. 

These essays were written between 
1950 and 1954. The writer assumed 
at that time that the old powers of con- 
tinerital Europe had finally shot their 
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bolt, as far as any future struggle for 
power was concerned. He was frankly 
impatient of German talk of reunifica- 
tion, which he thought out of date and 
a pettifogging distraction from the 
serious work of uniting what was left of 
the West in Europe. It would be in- 
structive to know whether the raising of 
Germany’s demands since then, the re- 
vival of militarism in France, and the 
building of the new European Com- 
munity round a Franco-German alliance 
have modified, or fortified, his views. 


Logic and Transport 

British Transport Policy 

By J. R. Sargent. 

Oxford University Press. 164 pages. 15s. 


he principle, an ideal co-ordination of 
transport could be achieved by the 
pricing of all transport facilities at cost, 
allowing freedom of choice for the con- 
sumer to play its proper role of allocating 
traffic between the different services in 
the most economic way. In practice, it 
is difficult to ascertain the real cost, in 
this sense, of different services, partly 
because of the complexity of identifying 
all the factors that affect it, partly because 
the people in a position to analyse actual 
costs are accountants rather than econo- 
mists and may reckon costs differently. 
Moreover, the attemipt to make prices 
reflect these costs when _ identified 
collides with what public opinion will 
consider to be discrimination in pricing, 
particularly where it is proposed to end 
unreasonably preferential treatment for 
traffics that have long. enjoyed it. 

A solution based upon competition at 
prices reflecting direct costs, as a possible 
practical approximation to marginal 
costs, runs too, in allocating traffic 
between road and rail, into the practical 
point that the “track costs” of road 
transport are paid as a direct cost 
through petrol taxation, though they 
would theoretically count as an indirect 
cost, as on the railways. This being so, 
the pricing of transport services accord- 
ing to direct costs could in practice 
mean lower charges for rail on a service 
where the marginal costs of supplying 
the service might be identical for road 
and rail: hence an overlarge share of the 
business for the railways, and mis- 
allocation of resources in the economy. 

The central economic problems of 
practical transport policy, as outlined 
above in the crudest sketch of Mr 
Sargent’s elegant analysis, thus come 
down to contriving that road and rail 


shall bear their indirect costs in 
effectively the same way—and also 
contriving that public demand for 


uhremunerative services shall not un- 
reasonably hamper public carriers of all 
kinds in competing with carriers who 
have no such obligation to provide 
services that people desire but of which 
they are not prepared to pay the full 
cost. 

The author proposes to deal with the 
first difficulty by directing the railways 
to provide services at, as a minimum, 
their direct cost plus a uniform sur- 
charge levied to impose roughly the same 
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indirect cost per ton-mile (or passenger- 
mile) as that portion of petrol taxation 
which covers the “track cost” of roads. 
The average indirect cost of the railways, 

ton mile, is unlikely to be identical 
to that of the roads, but they could be 
left free to recover the rest of their 
indirect costs where the traffic would 
bear. ‘ 

Mr Sargent then faces the inherent 
inequality of competition between 
carriers who accept “public service” 
obligations to provide unremunerative 
services that the public demands and 
those who accept none—including here 
the “C” licensed lorry and the private 
car. He considers, only to reject it, the 
argument for restricting these free com- 
petitors, or taxing them heavily (and 
differentially) to offset their inherent 
advantage. This would have its logic, 
but would be unreasonably restrictive as 
well as an administrative nightmare. 
More neatly, he proposes subsidies 
where umremunerative services are 
imposed upon the public services— 
justified publicly before some tribunal 
and financed out of a second layer of his 
“general transport tax.” 

Having thus’ broadly equalised the 
conditions for competition in transport, 
Mr Sargent would rely on fully free 
competition, sweeping away the tight 
restrictions oh competition involved in 
the present licensing of road passenger 
transport, the present vehicle duty, and 
the restrictions on the Transport Com- 
mission’s powers to expand its road 
haulage capacity ; indeed, all regulations 
for everything but safety. 

This small study, originally suggested 
by the Fabian Society, sets out lucidly 
the economic problems of the British 
transport system, and the extent to which 
practical factors inhibit theoretical solu- 
tions of them according to economists’ 
preconceptions. The way in which Mr 
Sargent would like the ring held to make 
competition fair (in economic rather 
than emotive terms) is complicated, 
and perhaps unlikely to commend 
itself as a whole to any government 
owing to the politics entangled in 
nationalised and private transport. But 
it does clarify the preconditions that 
would need to be satisfied. before the 
concept (itself slightly emotive) of “ free 
competition in transport” as against 
“co-ordination ” could be counted upon 
to do its traditional job of sorting out 
which resources are most worthwhile. 


Scientific Centenary 
Darwin’s Century 

By Loren Eiseley. 

Gollancz. 378 pages. 21®% 


ORD MADOX FORD once amused and 

exasperated a dinner party by declar- 
ing that Freud had discovered nothing, 
for, he said, every poet from Ronsard 
to T. §S. Eliot had naturally always 
known about the unconscious. “ Chaque 
homme a* deux coeurs,” he declared, 
with a gesture that seemed to brush 
Freud into limbo. 

Looking back, wondering what it 
really is that a great scientific investiga- 
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tor has done when he modifies a whole 
department of human thought, can one 
agree that “the old Troubadour,” as he 
liked to call himself, was partly right? 
What the great man often seems to do 
is to review all the contradictory ideas 
and random conjectures current in his 
field, then to prove that one of. these 
adumbrations accounts for the facts. 

Dr Eiseley is good at showing that this 
was, in the main, what Darwin did. We 
know that for the expanse of time that 
was needed to make possible his account 
of how species originated, Darwin de- 
pended on Sir Charles Lyell ; we know 
too what his grandfather Erasmus had 
hinted, and how Russel Wallace arrived 
at the same idea at the same time. 
Kepler, Galileo and Newton had also 
analysed and aligned a set of conjectures 
that were entangled with contradictions 
and proved which was the line to be 
followed. 

Dr Eiseley usefully reminds us of 
many more of Darwin’s predecessors and 
of their hints: in “1812 Buffon, for 
instance, had suggested that: 

each family, as well in animals as in 

vegetables, comes from the same origin, 

and even that all animals are come from 
one species, which, in the succession of 
time, by imiproving and degenerating, 
has produced all the races of animals 
which now exists. 
But Buffon had retreated into con- 
formity. 

This centenary year has naturally pro- 
duced a number of books on Darwin. 
This one is valuable because its structure 
clearly suggests answers to obscure but 
interesting questions about what is 
called “scientific discovery.” Observa- 
tion—and Darwin was one of the greatest 
and most persistent observers—is essen- 
tial; but it is also by thinking, by 
codifying, and by relating one observed 
fact to another that great new principles 
are discovered and proved. 


From the Pyramids to 
Nasser 


Egypt 
By Tom Little. 
Benn. 334 pages. 308. 


M* LITTLE is a partisan of modern 
Egypt but a very sensible one. His 
long experience of the Middle East, 
much of it gained in Cairo as manager 
of the Arab News Agency, marked him 
as an obvious author for this volume in 
Benn’s series “ Nations of the Modern 
World.” He writes with detailed know- 
ledge and is broadly in sympathy with 
the nationalist emotions that have set 
the Egyptians first against the Turks and 
then against the British, who sat in the 
places of power. The result is a 
thorough and straightforward account of 
Egypt’s passage to independence. 
Egypt has a longer recorded history 
than any other country in the world, and 
Mr Little has to sketch a complicated 
backdrop before coming to the beginning 
of his story in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century when the Turkish 
regime was threatened by Egyptians 
from within and by the British from 
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without. From then on the conflict 
between British imperial power and 
Egyptian nationalism—which first failed 
to come to terms in 1882—dominate the 
scene until the victory of the latter in the 
last pages of the book. Mr Little designs 
his backdrop to bring out the tenacity 
and “separateness” that enabled 
nationalist leaders to emerge after the 
“interminable dark ages ” during which 
the Egyptian people had no history 
beyond that of submission and suffering 
under alien rule. He makes the point 
that President Nasser is the direct heir 
of the earlier nationalists, and emphasises 
that while his conversation is devoid of 
the concepts and vocabulary of Western 
political ideology, it is alive with the 
ideas and historical inferences of 
Egyptian nationalism. : 
Of the modern period (which he 
roughly. dates from the entry of the 
British into Egypt) Mr Little writes in 
great detail and with notable detachment. 
For some people the detail may be a bit 
too thick, for there are sections—such as 
the account of the events leading up to 
the 1936 treaty and the details of changes 
in the Revolutionary Command Council 
after the 1952 coup—where- Mr Little 
tells more than he explains. This is the 
familiar pitfall for the contemporary 
historian who feels impelled to chronicle 
detailed comings and goings of: more 
current interest than of ultimate signifi- 
cance. In the earlier part of the history, 
the author stands back from time to time 
to give purpose and direction to his 
narrative, but as the story proceeds these 
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signposts get fewer as the scene becomes 
more crowded. 

In marshalling his facts, Mr Little is 
inclined to isolate Egypt. He tends to 
give the impression that the country has 
existed in a vacuum, whereas, through- 
out the period, great power politics— 
British hegemony in the earlier period 
followed by the decline of British power 
and the Soviet-American conflict—have 
crucially affected the politics of Egypt 
and its neighbours. But this is only 
asking for more, not criticising what the 
author provides. The facts about the 
contemporary history of Egypt are all 
here, and for this students will long be 
grateful to Mr Little’s knowledge and 
fairness. 


From Plato to Wiener 
A History of Western Technology 


By Friedrich Klemm. Translated by 
Dorothea Singer. 


Allen and Unwin. 401 pages. 32s. 


NYONE, daunted by the great five- 
volumed “History of Technology,” 
who turns to this book hoping for a 
succinct synoptic view of the subject will 
be disappointed. It is essentially an 
anthology, not an outline history. The 
author, who is librarian of the Deutsches 
Museum at Munich, has collected over 
two-hundred passages from contempor- 
ary works which describe and illustrate 
technological development and the forces 
that have influenced it. The selection is 
fresh and catholic: the first extract is 
from Plato, to show what the Greeks 
thought of manual and technical work, 
and the last is from Norbert Wiener on 
cybernetics ; and in between are not only 
the obvious names—Galileo, Bacon, 
Watt, Nasmyth and the like—but also 
theologians and economists, obscure 
technicians and perceptive travellers, a 
poet and even ome crowned head. 
Among much else there is a masterly 
description by Leibnitz of a wind-driven 
machine to raise water from mines, a 
striking passage from Charles Babbage, 
the patron-saint of automation, Diesel’s 
account of the creation of his engine, 
and the reports of contemporaries on the 
International Exhibition of 1876 at 
Philadelphia when the world first fully 
realised the industrial strength of the 
United States. 

No anthology meets universal ap- 
proval, and it might be urged against 
this one that the period before 1700 is 
too generously documented. About two- 
thirds of the book are devoted to the 
period before the steam engine, and con- 
sequently the last century and a half 
are not so well represented as the extra- 
ordinary technical changes of the period 
warrant. This allocation of space is 
evidently intentional. One of the aims 
of the work is to show “what varied 
spiritual forces have influenced tech- 
nological developments,” and this type 
of influence is more readily apparent 
before modern industrialism. In this 
spirit, the sections on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries are given a title 
taken from architecture, and the 
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eighteenth century one taken from philo- 
sophy. This emphasis on ideological 
roots and public attitudes in preference 
to technical details is, in the present 
state of the history of* technology, a 
salutary one, but it means that the theo- 
logians and scientists of pre-industrial 
Europe contribute more to this book 
than they did to technology. 

Dr Klemm has cemented the extracts 
together by a substantial commentary, 
which is part narrative and part gloss 
on the selected passages. The selection 
is so good that the commentary suffers 
by comparison ; it is compressed and 
inevitably scampers through the cen- 
turies. Nor has it translated well. The 
English versions of the extracts are 
fluent and lively, but-the commentary 
itself is sometimes awkward. Taken as 
a whole, however, the work serves a 
very useful purpose because it is the 
only book of its kind. 


Readings in Development 
Theory 


The Economics of Underdevelop- 
ment 


Edited by A. N. Agarwala and S. P, 
Singh. 


Oxford University Press. 494 pages. 30s. 


HIS is not just one more book to 
add to the lengthening list of all too 
often repetitive studies in economic 
growth. Its editors have had the excel- 
lent idea of assembling between one pair 
of covers those key papers, rather scat- 
tered in learned periodicals, official re- 
ports and conference proceedings, which 
have most influenced and stimulated 
thought on development during the last 
couple of decades. Even those profes- 
sional economists who, having specialised 
in the study of this group of themes, 
may be supposed to be already familiar 
with this periodical literature, will wel- 
come a. volume which brings it com- 
pendiously within arm’s reach. For the 
vastly larger group whose acquaintance 
is less comprehensive and to whom parts 
at least of the literature may be inacces- 
sible, this collection will be a real god- 
send. The editors’ primary concern is 
for readers in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries themselves; readers for whom 
access to this scattered body of thought 
is both especially difficult and especially 
important. “It has been,” they-say, 
a standing criticism of the economics 
taught in underdeveloped countries that 
it is a carbon copy of the economics 
taught in, and appropriate to, industrially 
advanced countries. It is hoped that the 
studies presented in this volume will 
stimulate those in the underdeveloped 
countries to think further for themselves. 
The collection is a well balanced one. 
The twenty-one papers included _ fall 
into five groups dealing respectively with 
the general approach to the problem of 
underdevelopment (Baran, Myint Kuz- 
netz), with the historical context (Ros- 
tow, Wallich, Rao), with analytical 
theories (Burton, Rosenstein-Rodan, 
Nurkse), with underemployment and 
factor-disequilibrium (Furtado, Eckhaus, 
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Singer, Viner, Clark, Meier), aXi with 
external economies and balanced growth 
(Navarrete, Fleming, Scitovsky, Lewis, 
Chenery, Bronfenbrenner). 

That this list will disappoint some 
readers goes without saying. Nothing 
from Professor Frankel, whose “ Inter- 
comparability of National Income Aggre- 
gates” is surely a required prophylactic 
against statistical naiveté ; nothing from 
Professor Myrdal, whose concept of 
cumulative as against self-equilibrating 
social and economic processes deserves 
at least a place among the mental furni- 
ture of anyone thinking about develop- 
ment ; nothing, at the other end of the 
ideological spectrum, from that impeni- 
tent hidden-hander Dr Bauer. But, then, 
what would one throw out to make 
room for those excluded? The only 
teally justified criticism is that a collec- 
tion necessarily so limited should have 
been supplemented, in preface or 
epilogue, by an editorial survey of at 


* Jeast the more important unsuccessful 


candidates for inclusion. 


OTHER BOOKS 


INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. By Asok Chanda. 
Allen and Unwin. 274 pages. 25s. 


Mr Asok Chanda, who is India’s Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, has written an 
exhaustive study of the problems of 
governmental administration in India. He 
is, of course, primarily concerned to throw 
light on the strong and weak points of 
India’s civil service, but, the better to do 
so, he has studied contemporary practice 
in both France and Britain, and this gives 
a wider significance and interest to his 
comments, which are frequently shrewd, 
and to his recommefdations for reform, 
which are obviously the result of thought 
and long experience. Other countries be- 
sides India might, for example, follow 
France’s postwar initiative in sending civil 
service probationers for three months’ 
attachment to private industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises in order to gain first- 
hand insight into industrial administrative 
methods and outlook and to promote under- 
standing between business men and civil 
servants. 


Mr Chanda regards the expansion of civil 
services as so inevitable that he actually 
debates how the “present manpower 
shortage should be overtaken and the esti- 
mated future requirements covered by « 
necessary adjustment in recruitment 
policy.” Mr Chanda may care to repair a 
gap in his otherwise obviously wide read- 
ing. He has overlooked the authoritative 
works of Parkinson, whose now well-known 
law establishes that civil sérvices propagate 
themselves at the rate of 5.75 per cent per 
annum, 


PRIVATE INVESTMENT: the key to Inter- 
national Industrial Development. A report 
of the 1957 San Francisco Conference 
sponsored by Time-Life International and 
Stanford Research Institute. Edited by 
— Daniel. McGraw-Hill. 282 pages. 


This was commented upon in American 
Survey in the issue of The Economist of 
October 26, 1957. 


YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Commission, 1951. Vol. I. May-July. 
United ations. 450 pages. 32s. 
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As marketing and advertising agents, we recently sent the Deputy 
Director and the Intelligence Officer of our International Division 
on a long, fact-finding tour of Kenya, Rhodesia, Nigeria, and 
Ghana. Their report, Africa — a continent in turmoil, embodies their 
findings and weighs the possible impact of political factors on the 
economy and commercial development of those countries. 

If you have any notion of doing business in Africa, you will 
find this report interesting. 


The Director, International Division, 
Mather & Crowther Limited, Marketing and Advertising, 
Brettenham House, London, WC2 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks..... +. $229,751,834 
United States Government securities 223,708,134 
State and municipal bonds and notes 68,317,685 
Other bonds and securities 8,753,191 
Loans and bills purchased 345,767,773 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc. ... 4,860,511 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 2,100,000 


Investments in Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited, 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Street Corporation 


Banking house 


Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances 


5,935,000 
3,000,000 


23,042,244 
$915 ,236,372 
————— 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8. Government. 
All other 


$ 28,198,656 
697 465,162 
68,457,961 
$794,121,779 
Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc.......+¢ 8,862,518 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
credit issued 23,042,244 
Capital—S50,000 shares... cccccccscescsccccece ° 35,000,000 
Surplus 35,000,000 
Undivided profits 19,209,831 
$915,236 ,372 
SSS 

United States Government securities carried at $46,450,353 in 


the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MORGAN §& CIE. INCORPORATED 
14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 


London Correspondents: 
MORGAN GRENFELL § CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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Nato’s 
Not so Happy 
Birthday 


WASHINGTON, DC 


aE magnolias and cherry trees blossomed all over 
Washington last week and a springlike euphoria 
spread among the diplomats and the journalists. 
The diplomats are asserting, while most of the journalists 
keep their eyebrows politely horizontal, that the West has 
emerged from the meeting of the foreign ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty countries with its internal differ- 
ences largely resolved. It has been left to a few sceptics 
like Mr Chalmers Roberts of the Washington Post to say 
that, when a Nato spokesman claimed that there were no 
divergencies on basic principles, he was no doubt speak- 
ing the truth provided the principles were basic enough, 
A kindlier guess is that the foreign ministers were able 
to put on a solid front for two reasons, neither of which 
inspires confidence that the front is a permanent fixture. 
One is that the meeting was conceived from the start as 
an exercise in unanimity. Most of the time was spent on 
half-hour set speeches, and the censorship made Camp 
David seem by contrast as free and easy as a Butlin’s 
resort. The second is that the plan to which the ministers 
gave their approval amounts to little more than a first offer 
to the Russians, straying only slightly from the familiar 
ruts of western policy. If Mr Khrushchev refuses to do 
business on it, the buried differences on what to do next 
are likely to be dug up again. 

There seems to have been something about.the pro- 
ceedings oddly reminiscent of a shareholders’ meeting. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and M. Couve de Murville, for the directors, 
reported on the plans drawn up by the west’s “ big four ” 
for next month’s. negotiations. It is known that. their 
speeches were less frank than they might have been because 
it was feared that in fifteen delegations there would be at 
least one loose tongue. When Mr Lloyd spoke again, this 
time to put the British point of view, he devoted a large 
part of his time to the thesis that Britain yielded to no 
one in not yielding to the Russians. But the particular sins 
he announced the British to be, against—abandoning Berlin, 
neutralising Germany, sending the Americans home from 
Europe—hardly made news ; and they gave no clue to his 
country’s attitude on the more subtle questions at issue. 

The skeleton of what will be offered to the Russians is 
now fairly plain. One part is a step-by-step plan for re- 
uniting Germany, of which the two most interesting steps 
are the last and the first. The last consists of free all- 
German elections, put in, not because anyone believes that 
the Russians will suddenly embrace them, but because no 





AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 


the work of the editorial stat in London. 


one, fixed by Dr Adenauer’s icy eye, can omit them. The 
first is a very tiny step indeed, merely am extension of 
unofficial talks between East and West Germans on trade 
and kindred matters ; and it is hard to resist the suspicion 
that it is there because it allows Dr Adenauer, if and when 
the Russians reject the later steps, to make a minimal 
shuffle forward without putting his foot into anything that 
looks like confederation or recognition of the East German 
government. 

Linked to this is a suggested programme of steps to be 
taken in the field of arms control which seems to” follow 
the same pattern. Apparently the bulk of the West’s pro- 
posals will return to the various problems of global dis- 
armament, as distinct from measures concerning central 
Europe alone. This approach appears to be accompanied 
by yet another dilution of the one idea which doés specifi- 
cally concern central Europe, the British scheme for inspec- 
tion and limitation of forces in the area. The emphasis 
now seems to be on inspection more than limitation ; and 
what started during Mr Macmillan’s visit to Moscow as an 
attempt to calm Mr Khrushchev’s possibly genuine fears 
has now been whittled down into little more than a device 
for getting inspectors inside his territory. 

The only disagreement which came into the open last 
week, and probably the least important one, was whether 


. to present a draft peace treaty to the Russians, as the State 


Department was suggesting, or just a set of “ principles.” 
The West Germans objected to the idea of a draft treaty 
because it would almost certainly have had to include some 
embarrassing clauses about their eastern frontier and the 
question of war guilt. But this is an academic matter, 
since the peace treaty would be signed only after the 
Russians had accepted the prescribed conditions, and these 
would include, not only free elections, but also—on Me 
Lloyd’s rejection of neutralisation—the new Germany’s 
right to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 


LL this gives cause for reflection, not least about the 
A relative influence of the British and the West Germans 
in the counsels of Nato. Mr Lloyd has watched the British 
proposal for a “freeze” in central Europe fading like a 
Cheshire cat before his eyes. If it is true, as is reported, 
that the British were also willing to give some kind of 
informal recognition that East Germany exists in order 
to induce the Russians to withdraw their threat to Berlin, 
they have seen this possibility diminish as well. Dr 
Brentano, for his part, has not only caused the idea of 
submitting a draft peace treaty to be put aside for later 
discussion, but he also seems to have ensured that the first 
steps in the linked military and political proposals are both 
so meagre that they involve hardly any change in the West’s 
time-honoured position. 

The question which some observers in Washington are 
now asking is whether this is enough to negotiate on. Some 
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of the delegates were speculating as they went home that 
the most likely result of the coming discussions might be 
an agreement on the first steps alone: that is, arms inspec- 
tion in a thin strip of central Europe and vague and informal 
talks between the two halves of Germany. This would be 
accompanied, it is hoped, by a Russian guarantee of the 
West’s access to Berlin in exchange for some minor modifi- 
cations in its physical position there. But this would mean 
that the main concessions came from the Russian side. The 
Soviet Union would have to open its doors to arms inspec- 
tors and shelve its attempt to win some acknowledgment 
for the East German regime. There are still many people 
in Washington who doubt whether the prospect of getting 
the West, say, to close its propaganda base in Berlin will 
persuade Mr Khrushchev to swallow all this. 

At bottom, the advocates of a strong line—the West 
Germans and those Americans, chiefly in the Defence 
Department, who agree wholeheartedly with them—say that 
he will swallow it because by now he is frightened of risking 
a war. This approach was strengthened last week by the 
accident that the discussions were held in the context of 
the birthday celebrations of a military alliance. There is 
a genuine difference between the present British and 
American attitude towards Europe. Most Americans think 
of the problem as primarily a military one of shoring up 
what the West holds in Europe, rather than as a political 
one of trying to resolve the conflicts between East and 
West. It is this which makes them find it natural that 
officers like General Norstad should utter pronouncements 
on political issues, and makes them puzzled when British 
newspapers protest against this and against the American 
attempt to squeeze an advantage out of the Russians by 
flying an aircraft into Berlin above the usual height. 

If the optimists are wrong in thinking that the Russians 
are ready to back down, the British argument that the 
negotiations must be carried a step further is likely to 
gain ground. Three or four of the smaller allies are said 
to have murmured support of the British last week in voices 
muffled by stiff upper lips. The issue may then turn on 
whether to grant some degree of de facto recognition of 
East Germany and to broaden the plans for arms control 
in central Europe. If, as seems likely, the State Depart- 
ment still regards itself as an arbiter between the two points 
of view rather than as committed to one of them, the 
argument is not yet finished. 





Unemployed in Washington 


( pop ere came back from its Easter recess this week 


to find the unemployed camped on its doorstep. Over . 


5,000 men, about half of them trade union officials and 
the rest drawn from the ranks of the jobless, had “‘ marched ” 
on Washington in six special trains and fleets of cars to 
remind Congress that the industrial recovery had. failed to 
put millions back to work. They hoped by this demon- 
stration to encourage the Democrats to defy the President 
by voting big sums for public works and by reforming the 
unemployment insurance system. Placards reading “On 
to Augusta” drew attention to the unfortunate fact that 
Mr Eisenhower was playing golf in Georgia rather than 
being present to explain in person why he refuses to 
unbalance the Budget in order to stimulate the economic 
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growth which both the trade unionists and the liberal 
Democrats argue is needed for full employment. 

But the Administration’s spokesman, Mr Mitchell, the 
Secretary of Labour, had a good answer, The unemploy- 
ment figures for March, which were made public the day 
before the rally, are so heartening that Mr Mitchell promised 
to eat his hat if, by next autumn, the number of idle is 
not cut to about 3 million, a figure which in the United 
States means full employment. Between February and 
March the number out of work fell by 387,000, a drop 
much larger than the usual seasonal one of about 250,000 ; 
and the number at work rose by more than a million to 
63.8 million, about twice the usual rise at~ this time of 
year. -The fact remains that almost all of the big cities 
which had heavy unemployment a year ago, at the bottom 
of the recession, are still suffering from it. 

This week’s protest meeting was timed with an eye not 
only on the return of Congress, but also on the opening 
of hearings on whether the states, which vary widely in 


UNEMPLOYMENT in the UNITED STATES 
PERCENTAGE OF CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
(seasonally adjusted) 


Actua! Number 
000 


? , 


the benefits they provide for the unemployed, should be 
compelled to conform to federal standards. All that the 
President and Congress have done so far for the jobless is 
to continue for another three months the emergency federal 
loans which were authorised a year ago to.enable the states 
to extend their period of benefit. The trade unions hope 
while the iron is still hot to force the states to make more 
adequate permanent provision for the unemployed. So 
does Mr Mitchell, but he has been over-ruled. Instead 
the Administration is relying on the State Legislatures, most 
of which are in session this year, to show that federal 
intervention is not necessary. In theory, the states can 
bring about improvements more rapidly than Congress 
can ; in practice they are unlikely to raise benefits much 
this year. This is one reason for hoping that by next 
October unemployment will have receded so much that Mr 
Mitchell’s hat will still be safely on his head and not on his 
plate. 


Falling Out over Radiation 


AST week the White House announced that a study was 
L being made of the way the government collects the facts 
about radioactive fall-out and deals with the possible dangers 
to the public. Those taking part, beside the director of the 
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Take a moment, 
dear Reader 


. .- to look at the table of contents of the April issue 


of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: 
The Mohole 


Family Planning in the U.S. 
Visual Perception 




































by Willard Bascom 
by R. E Freedman et al. 
by Warren J. Wittreich 


and Personality } 
Germination ; by Dov Koller 
The Solar System : by Owen Gingerich 

. beyond Neptune : 

Extremes of heat, dust and humidity need How Reptiles Regulate ; by C. M. Bogert 
not affect health or efficiency. Temkon Body Temperature 

air conditioning units make normal living Aligned Crystals in Metals ; by B.D. Cullity 

possible in some of the worst climates in The Sex Gas of Hydra } by WW. F Loomis 


the world. Outside, the temperature may 
soar, but in Temkon-cooled homes and 


; oa We call your attention to SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN and 
offices there’s an air of comfort—clean, 


this issue in this manner because we believe you will 
dry and temperate. find much to interest and reward you in its pages. 

To the scientific community of the United Kingdom, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is already well known as the 
monthly magazine that covers all departments of 
science. In the words of our distinguished British con- 
temporary, Nature, “... through sound policy, good 
editing and attractive presentation this journal has 
won the high regard of scientists and laymen alike for 
its excellent interpretation of scientific discovery and 
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YALE TRUCKS SPEED HANDLING, 
CUT COSTS COMING AND GOING 


SANTA CLARA, MEXICO—One Yale petrol truck space and labour. These lowered production 


speeds raw pulp into this paper plant, another costs take place in all types of industry using 
speeds finished paper to market. Operations | Yale Industrial Lift’Trucks. Capacities of Yale 
are performed at great saving in cost, time, petrol trucks range from 2,000 to 20,000 Ibs. 


NARROW AISLE TRUCK SHOWS AGILITY IN 
HANDLING STORAGE CONTAINERS 


ENGLAND — Special containers of chocolates are stacked in rows 3 high 
by this straddle type Yale Warehouser. These Yale narrow aisle trucks 
manceuvre with ease in areas only 6’ wide. They permit the greatest 
possible use of floor and air space. They handle loads of 2,000, 3,000 
and 4,000 lbs. with unusual speed and the economy of electric truck 
operation. Complete Yale Warehouser line includes fork, platform, 
pallet and tractor models. 


@ Yale makes the world’s most complete line of Petrol, LP-Gas, Electric 
and Hand Lift Trucks. 


e All Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are uniformly high in quality, wherever 
manufactured. 


e All Yale equipment available in currencies of the free world. 
e For further information contact your Yale Sales and Service Representa- 


tive — located in principal cities of the world. 
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Budget Bureau, are the two men chiefly concerned, Mr 
McCone, the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the Secretary of Health and Welfare. What they will 
be discussing is whether the Public Health Service should 
take over from the AEC the main responsibility for protect- 
ing the country against radioactive dangers. A week earlier 
the National Advisory Committee on Radiation recom- 
mended strongly that it should, on the ground that the AEC, 
whose main job is to promote the use of atomic energy, may 
not be sufficiently impartial to direct research into the nature 
and effects of fall-out, particularly of strontium 9o. 

The present wave of anxiety is due partly to evidence that 
radioactivity is increasing and partly to recent charges by 
Democratic members of Congress that the AEC and the 
Department of Defence tried to hold up publication of new 
information until their scientists could save face by agreeing 
on what it meant. Both Mr McCone and the President have 
strenuously denied that any information has been withheld 
from the public or from the United Nations, but the com- 
‘mission’s claim to continue to exercise paramount authority 
in this field has been weakened. In his testimony before 
Congress’s Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Mr McCone 
pointed out that the AEC is spending about $20 million a 
year on monitoring fall-out and on research into permissible 
standards of exposure to radioactivity and related problems; 
but the commission’s critics feel that the programme is ill- 
co-ordinated and given too low a priority. On the other 
hand, officials of the commission argue that the Health 
Service has had too little experience in this field to take over 
the whole task at once. They are also concerned lest 
exaggerated fears of the danger from radiation rob humanity 
of some of the benefits of atomic energy. 

Next month will see a full-scale review of the whole field, 
first by the joint committee and later, in all probability, by 
all the government agencies concerned. In addition, the 
National Academy of Sciences has announced that the study 
of hazards from radioactivity which it published in 1956, 
and which is the most authoritative American report avail- 
able, is to be brought up to date. Before all this, however, 
the Administration may well hope to deprive the Democrats 
of the controversial issue of what agency ought to look after 
the public interest in fall-out. 


Design for Space Living 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE first American to be launched into space, perhaps 
T in 1961, will be chosen from a group of seven highly 
qualified and eager volunteers. He will be aloft for only 
about 24 hours, according to present plans. But when men 
must live for long periods in satellites, space-ships or lunar 
stations, they will have to be as self-sufficient as possible 
because. of the enormous cost and labour of delivering 
supplies to them. Therefore scientists propose to reproduce 
inside space-ships the processes by which plants and animals 
sustain each other on earth. Men and perhaps animals will 
live on plants, and plants on the remains of organic life ; 
the plants will purify the air by releasing oxygen and the 
men and animals will provide carbon for the plants by 
exhaling carbon dioxide. 

The Martin Company, which builds the Titan inter- 
continental missile at its plant in Denver, Colorado, is 
already working on the problems involved. It has assembled 
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a group of experts in “ space ecology,” or the science of 
living in space, and plans to build a full-sized space unit in 
which a crew of men can live for months, completely self- 
contained, under conditions resembling as closely as possible 
those likely to be encountered in space or on the moon. The 
company is doing this partly because it believes that its 
Titan is the only American vehicle which has the potential 
power, flexibility and reliability needed to land men in space 
or on the moon and bring them back ; it does not want to be 
frustrated because no one has solved the problems of how 
the crew is to live. Its officials are convinced that by the 
year 2000 moon holidays will be as commonplace as cruises 
are today. But the company is also prepared, even now, to 
build and sell a “lunar housing simulator” to anyone who 
is interested at what Martin engineers say would be a 
“ surprisingly low cost,” although the exact figures are not 
known. 

This earth-bound space-ship would consist of a sphere 
32 feet in diameter, wholly enclosed within a shell 57 feet 
across, with the space between them completely emptied 
of air. This space would be large enough to permit mem- 
bers of the crew, in space-suits, to climb out through an 
air-lock and practise making repairs and assembling parts 
in a vacuum just as they would have to do in space. (This 
would be necessary from the very first, since any really 
large space-ship would have to be fabricated on earth, sent 
up piece by piece and assembled up above.) In this little 
world a crew of at least five—which is thought to be the 
smallest number needed to include all the necessary skills 
and sciences—will some day eat, sleep and work for months, 
entirely cut off from humanity, although they will be able to 
communicate with it. 


HEIR experience will show that space or lunar living 
will be unattractive, at least at the outset. For example, 
they will depend largely on plants to purify their air, and 
particularly on algae, the one-celled primitive plants usually 
seen as green scum on ponds ; these are extremely efficient 
at absorbing carbon dioxide and releasing oxygen. For 
months the scientists have been growing an especially active 
strain of algae in solution and a mouse is now living in a 
sealed chamber with all its oxygen being supplied by algae. 
Two and a half quarts of the solution (of which only one per 
cent is algae) is of “ four mouse power,” that is, it can supply 
all the air needed by four mice. A man’s requirements, 
although greater, could be met by a relatively small amount, 
Not for the squeamish is the accompanying necessity for 
the crew to get much or most of its food from the conver- 
sion of its own wastes by plant-life. Such wastes actually 
contain, in about the right proportions, most of the elements 
man needs for proper nutrition and algae can convert them 
rapidly into food. But algal paste is uninviting and the 
experts are not yet certain that it contains all the amino- 
acids, for example, which the body needs. So they are 
experimenting with ordinary garden plants grown in 
volcanic ash to which nothing has been added but human 
wastes, Some of the experimenters have already tried the 
harvest and found it good. It would also be a simple inter- 
mediate step, as scientists at the University of California 
have shown, to use specially voracious strains of bacteria to 
convert the sewage into sweet-smelling compost. 
The space scientists talk about the “cross-over point.” 
This is reached when a space voyage or stay on the moon is 
long enough to make it worth-while to use precious weight 
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and space to make the crew self-sufficient,*rather than 
having them take their supplies with them. ~’The ‘cross- 
over point used to be put at as long as six months, but 
it is now down to 33 days and the men at Martin’s expect 
to reduce it to 20. 

Of course the scientists cannot duplicate all spatial or 
lunar conditions. Weightlessness and its effects will just 
have to be conjectured until men experience it. Among 
other things, unless precautions are taken, everything would 
tend to float in the air. For this reason a lunar station may 
become practical sooner than a space station. Moreover, a 
station solidly based on or within the crust of the moon 
would be free of “ trepidation ”—at least as far as this means 
the trembling caused in space by the shifting of masses 
within a space-ship; it could also be better protected 
against meteorites and the effects of radiation. 

The Martin scientists are the first to acknowledge that 
their problems may multiply as research proceeds. For 
example, the wearer of a space-suit might not be able to 
manage one puffed out by the full 14.7 pounds of air 
pressure at sea level on earth. It has been proposed that a 
low pressure environment be created by replacing the nitro- 
gen in the air by helium.. Then the question arises of 
whether this artificial air must include traces-of gases such 
as argon and neon, which are found in the earth’s atmosphere 
and which may play an unsuspected part in-human metabol- 
ism. There are many other problems, for instance, 
that of circulating air within a weightless environment and 
extracting oxygen rapidly from the algal mixture. And what 
of night and day ? Some experiments suggest human beings 
will adapt themselves to a cycle as long as 28 hours or as 
short as 18, but that beyond these points the human 
mechanism returns mulishly to the familiar 24-hour cycle. 
There is also the question of recreation. According to one 
scientist at Martin’s, “ Those who don’t play poker when 
our ‘ space-trip’ starts, probably will soon learn.” 


$2 Billion Worth of Austerity 


LTHOUGH every major category in New York City’s 
budget for the fiscal year that starts in July is higher 
than it was in 1958-59, although this year’s total increase, 
$177.6 million, is greater than ever before, and although 
for the first time the final figure is over $2 billion ($2,173 
billion to be exact), nevertheless Mayor Wagner considers 
this an austerity budget. So do the municipal employees 
who have been picketing the City Hall in protest because 
their pay is to go up less than they had expected.. More 
will be heard from them, and from the city’s taxpayers, at 
next week’s statutory public hearings on the budget. But 
it will be surprising if any of these complaints lead to more 
than a few minor concessions. 

The blame for the austerity, such as it is, is as usual 
being put by the Democratic Mayor on the Republican State 
Legislature, which must authorise all changes in city taxes 
and which turned down several of the Mayor’s requests this 
year, notably one which would have involved making off- 
course betting legal so that it could be taxed. Moreover, the 
state, which provides roughly 20 per cent of the city’s 
revenue in the form of contributions towards welfare and 
educational programmes, is increasing its assistance this year 
not by the $15 million which had been promised but by only 
$5 million, as part of the compromise by which the state’s 
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own budget was finally balanced. This “ callous treatment ” 
brought a threat from the city—not for the fitst timie—that 
it would secede and set up as a separate state on its own. 
Meanwhile, however, the Legislature has initiated a special 
study of the municipal finances, officially in order to find out 
how te assist the city better ; actually, according to the 
Democrats, it is to find out how to elect a Republican Mayor 
in 1961, but they dare not oppose the study since this might 
suggest that their Mayor could not bear investigation. 
As the New York Times has pointed out, if Mr Wagner 
had really been as concerned as he claims to be about the 
salaries of the policemen, firemen and school teachers, he 
could have imposed a charge on cars parked overnight on 
the city’s streets, politically a very unpopular move but one 
which would not have required the Legislature’s approval. 
What the Legislature has allowed him to do is to tax taxi- 
cab rides (10 cents a time) and vending machines and to 
increase existing taxes on business and public utilities, on 
restaurant meals and on cigarettes (2 cents a package instead 
of one and the state tax is going up as well). This should 
provide an additional $121 million of revenue, bringing the 
estimated income.from city taxes other than on property 
up to $732.6 million next year ; property taxes are expected 
to yield $978.4 million, $46.2 million more than this year. 
When assistance from the state and federal governments 


is allowed for, revenue is still $30 million below the planned 


expenditure ; this is the gap which ‘is being eliminated by 
increasing municipal pay, and improving city services, less 
than had been intended. 


Oil to Coal’s Rescue 


ITH the announcement of the quotas for residual fuel 
V4 oil and finished petroleum products the details of 
the new mandatory restrictions on oil imports are complete. 
Importers will be able to bring in only 347,311 barrels of 
residual fuel oil a day and 76,646 barrels of finished pro- 
ducts, well below the respective 1958 averages of 476,000 
and 150,000 barrels a day. The cut in imports of residual 
was unexpected, but the new quotas are for the current 
quarter only, when demand is seasonally low ; moreover, 
imports of finished products were stepped up in 1958 as a 
means of getting rourd the voluntary quotas which prevailed 
then and which applied only to crude oil and unfinished 
products. Venezuela, the source of almost half of the crude 
oil imported into the United States, supplies practically all 
the products brought from abroad—refining is done in the 
Dutch West Indies—and will therefore be the most substan- 
tial sufferer from the. new restrictions. 

Even if the quotas do not bring any immediate hardship 
to importers, they may in the long run check industrial 
expansion, particularly on the east coast where many 
factories and electrical installations depend on heavy fuel oil 
and would find it costly to shift to natural gas or coal. The 
importers argue that it is impossible to obtain enough 
residual oil from domestic crude at prices which compete 
with coal, This, of course, is exactly why the coal interests 
have been pressing for restrictions on ‘residual imports. The 
quotas are the first victory of a new group, formed at the 
end of February by the coal companies, the miners’ trade 
union and allied industries ; its next efforts are likely to be 
directed toward reducing the quotas and against the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for civilian purposes in coal produc- 
ing regions. 
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BIG FORE-AND-AFT DOORS AT PERFECT LOADING HEIGHT ENABLE THE ARGOSY 
TO LOAD AND UNLOAD WHOLE CARGOES IN UNDER 20 MINUTES 
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The less you handle cargo the cheaper the transport opera- 
tion. This is true particularly of air freight where quick 
turnround is essential if costs are to be kept to a mini- 
mum. With the Argosy (A W650) a loading system is being 
developed that will enable the huge freight hold to be 
cleared and filled again in a few minutes. With full-width 


The use of well proven components, particularly the Rolis- 
Royce Dart prop-jets, promise exceptional utilisation for 
round-the-clock operations. 
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PERFORMANCE 
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doors at either end of the fuselage, the load can be dis- 
charged at one end while new cargo is being loaded at 
the other. 

High pressure refuelling ensures that a turnround can be 
completed in under 20 minutes. If the Argosy is used for 
mixed traffic—a role for which it is particularly suited— 
passenger and freight loading take place simultaneously. 


POWERED BY 4 ROLLS-ROYCE DART PROP-JETS 
AIRCRAFT CRUISING SPEED: (14,000 r.p.m.) 296 m.p.h. 
MAXIMUM PAYLOAD: 27,000 Ib. 
RANGE WITH FULL FUEL RESERVES AND 20,000 lb. PAYLOAD: 
1,000 st.m. 
SIZE OF HOLD: 46 ft. 8 in. (14.23 m.) x 10 ft. (3.05 m.) 

FLOOR AREA: 426 sq. ft. (39.6 sq. m.) 


THE Argosy BRINGS THE COST OF AIR FREIGHT DOWN TO EARTH 


DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION DIVIS:ON BY SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH AIRCRAFT LTD 
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KLEINWORT, SONS & CO., LTD. 


BANKERS 
Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE - CAPITAL ISSUES 
Bond and Stock Issues for the 


British subsidiaries of overseas Companies 


20 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Mansion House 1531 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 


Goldman 
Sachs & Co. 


Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANY TORONTO 


Equitable Securities 
Canada Limited 
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~ pabelnt the Couth Paci cn 


MARIPOSA -: MONTEREY 
First class . air-conditioned - gyro-stabilised 


Sail every 3 weeks from California 
+0 New Zaland-Auctralia 


Southbound—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Tahiti, 
Auckland, Sydney 


Northbound—Auckland, Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii 
San Francisco 


Travel from England by the route of your choice, 
enjoy America and embark on a leisureful, pleasure- 
ful Matson voyage. All accommodation is first class, 
the cuisine is superb and all cabins have.a private 
shower and toilet. Fares payable in sterling. 

20% of all sea-fares allowed in excess of your basic 
travel allowance for ‘on board’ expenses. Full details 
from your travel agent or Matson Lines Office. 


Mtetvon / ued. The Oceanic Steamship Company. 


120/121 Pall Mall, Landon, S.W.1. TRA falgar 4932/3 


in the lap 
of EFFICIENCY ! 


As all executives 

know only too well, 

and too often 

ignore, hustle and 

bustle is not a true 
indication of efficiency. 
A-correctly :e'axed 

body encourages an 
orderly mind. Creative 
alertness is so important 

in these highly competitive 
days when so many of 

us in the nature of 

things, must “ take 

it sitting down ”. 

Tan-Sad seating is 
designed to produce this 
calm yet dynamic efficiency. 


Tan-Sa 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD., 
LINSOLN HOUSE, 296-302 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone: GHAncery 9231/7 


DE LUXE 
MODEL V-26 


POSTURE 
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The immediate difficulties of the industry are due to the 
sharp drop in export demand, for which the West German 
tax on imports is chiefly blamed, and this year’s wage 

increases of $2 a day, which bring the basic daily wage up to 
$24.25. But with domestic output of coal down by a third 
in the last ten years, to 400 million tons in 1958, and with 
little sign of any pick-up in demand, most of the increased 
cost is being absorbed by the companies, at least on the 
east coast. Apart from the competition of residual oil and 
natural gas, the companies fear the competition of coal pro- 
duced by non-union mines, even though the new contract 
with the United Mine Workers is designed to prevent this 
being marketed. Many coal miners who have been out of 
work for years and have little prospect of ever being 
employed again blame the union for their plight. By push- 
ing wages up to the highest levels in any industry, it has 
accelerated the trend, not only to other fuels, but also to 
mechanisation in the remaining mines. Over 85 per cent of 
America’s coal is now produced mechanically, compared 
with 35 per cent in 1941, and only 180,000 men are now 
employed underground compared with 442,000 in 1948. 


Equities for Education 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


OLLEGES and universities are demonstrating as much 
faith in equities as are other institutional investors. 
In 1949 they had just over $1 billion invested in equities ; 
at the end of last year the total was estimated at over 
$5 billion, which not only represents market appreciation 
but a continuing influx of fresh funds. This increasing 
reliance on equities is not immediately apparent from a 
survey of the portfolios of 68 colleges and universities made 
by the Boston Fund, one of the largest open-end mutual 
funds ; reporting on a cross-section of private educational 
endowments, from Harvard’s $535 million to Bates’ 
$4 million, it shows that equities accounted for 51.7 per 
cent of all their investments in June, 1958, compared: to 
54.8 per cent in June, 1957. But the dates are significant. 
In June, 1957, the market was at a record high, which was 
followed by a decline of 20 per cent; in June, 1958, the 
market was still about 8 per cent below the peak of a year 
earlier.. Since last June, the rapid rise in the prices of 
ordinary shares has undoubtedly brought the proportion of 
equity investments in college portfolios to new heights. 
The College Retirement Equities Fund, which provides 
pensions for its members, had capital gains of 37 per cent 
in 1958, most of them in the last half of the year. Most 
colleges experienced similar increases ; indeed, the signifi- 
cance of the Boston Fund’s survey is that the educational 
institutions did not engage in any large scale selling of 
equities when the market declined. On the contrary, the 
‘evidence suggests that trustees of college portfolios con- 
tinued to add to their holdings. This is not surprising. 
The men who sit on the investment committees of colleges 
and universities also guide the investment policies of other 
institutions such as banks, charities and mutual funds. They 
are bitten by the equity bug, and advise the colleges to buy 
the same issues favoured by the mutual funds and bank- 
administered pension funds. 
The private colleges need increasing amounts of money 
for staff salaries, scientific equipment and better facilities 
if they are to hold their own with publicly supported institu- 
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tions. They a:e tapping every possible source, charging 
higher fees, organising annual campaigns for gifts, and 
seeking support from the charitable foundations. But 
investment in ordinary shares is considered to be the most 
reliable medium for adding to capital and providing income. 
Now that the yields on high quality equities are lower than 
those on investment grade bonds and short-term government 
obligations, more money may go into fixed income securities, 
But the faith in equities is so great that the colleges have 
joined the hunt for high-yielding issues which seem likely 
to become investment grade securities. This policy is not 
without its perils, but it is a logical consequence of close 
association with today’s fashion in institutional investment. 


Virginia Faces Facts 


HREE years ago Virginia had to choose between two 

methods of resisting the rulings of federal courts that 
suitably qualified Negro children should be admitted to 
formerly all-white schools. On the one hand there was a 
plan for local option ; on the other, a programme of state- 
wide “ massive resistance ” which empowered the Governor 
to close schools rather than admit Negroes. Senator Byrd, 
the real power in Virginia, chose the second course. But by 
the beginning of this year every resource of massive resis- 
tance was exhausted ; and the laws on which it depended 
were declared unconstitutional, 

The committee appointed by Mr Almond, the Governor, 
to consider Virginia’s next steps officially recognises the 
futility of outright resistance when it says: 

The truth is that neither the Governor nor the General 
Assembly has the power to over-rule or nullify the final 
decrees of the federal courts in the school cases. 

The commission also recognises that opinion in Virginia 
is not prepared to scuttle the system of tax-supported schools 
to keep out a handful of Negro children. Having frankly 
faced these unpalatable facts, the Perrow commissi6n coh- 
cludes that a return to local option and “ freedom of choice ” 
represents the best hope of preserving some degree of: racial 
segregation. Local communities faced with court orders to 
admit Negro children to white schools may obey; but if 
they wish to resist, they can refuse to appropriate ahy money 
for the tax-supported schools. This would not end public 
education, but it would reduce it to a shadow of its former 
self for its only finance would come from the state grant— 
which provides less than half of the present cost of the 
schools. Parents, too, are to have freedom of choice ; 

“ scholarships,” or tuition grants, of up to $250 .a year are 
to be available for every child who attends a privately sup- 
ported school. This sum, jointly contributed bythe state 
and the locality, is not so great that those who prefer segre- 
gation can have it for nothing ; where standards and-costs 
are high, parents or tax-payers may have to pay more. 

Obviously such a scheme may undermine the whole system 
of public education. But the moderates will almost cer- 
tainly support it for fear of a worse alternative ; thé die-hard 
segregationists are still many and noisy. And the realism 
of the Perrow commission may mark a turning-point 
throughout the South, which tends to take its lead from 
Virginia. It may be no coincidence that in Arkansas 
Governor Faubus has now hinted that he might be prepared 
to accept “ token integration ” if this is necessary to reopen 


the schewls in Little Rock next autumn, 
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Mr Blundell’s Cautious Bid 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NAIROBI 


HE vigorous jiggling of the Kenya political kaleidoscope 
last week may have shaken the white settlers out of 
the dangerous state of inertia in which they have been for 
the last year. But feelings about the new pattern which may 
emerge are mixed. Mr Michael Blundell’s resignation as 
minister of agriculture in order to lead a group of 46 
“ moderate ” members of the legislative council was imme- 
diately hailed by the Kenya press as “a notable step 
forward”; but a week later Mr Blundell had still left his 
objective so vague that it is questioned how many supporters 
he will carry with him when he begins to define it. 

The group is composed of some very different elements ; 
they include ten of the fourteen Europeans, one of two Arab 
constituency members, and all twelve specially elected 
members ; the rest are nominated members. No attempt was 
made to canvass support from the fourteen African and six 
Asian constituency elected members. Mr Blundell explains 
that they were boycotting the legislative council and had 
“vanished into the wilderness of their own digging ”—not 
an entirely convincing explanation since the “ vanished ” 
men were prominent at the time and were organising (with 
Mr Shirley Cooke, the European member for the coast, 
whose political opinions are liberal after the Tanganyika 
fashion) a constituency elected members’ association on 
Mr Blundell’s left. To his right, a group of five Europeans 
led by Group Captain Briggs, though they were canvassed, 
continue to look south to Sir Roy Welensky for their 
salvation. 

The primary reason for Mr Blundell’s move is clear. 
Since the African and Asian constituency members led by 
Mr Mboya began boycotting the legislative council after 
Mr Lennox-Boyd’s constitution came into force, the govern- 
ment has been in the doldrums and some European privilege 
had obviously to be jettisoned in order to get the constitu- 
tional ship under way again. The rallying of the 46 behind 
the manifesto which offered to liberalise the government and 
to aim at breaking down race barriers in agriculture and 
education, was an attempt to win back the initiative which 
was slipping into Mr Mboya’s hands. But in order to give 
strength to the rallying cry of non-racialism, Mr Blundell 
thought it necessary to attack Mr Mboya and his “ black 
nationalists ” as “ highly explosive nuclear politicians who 
will destroy Kenya by internecine strife.” Since Mr Mboya 
and his Kikuyu lieutenant, Dr J. G. Kiano, claim country- 
wide support, and since the Africans in Mr Blundell’s group 
were specially elected by the legislative council sitting as an 
electoral college after Mr Mboya’s boycott and so were not 
elected by Africans, Mr Blundell’s attack on racialism is open 
to counter-attack. 

There are two other weaknesses in his group’s stand. 


First, because the group is so widely based, its statement of 
aims had to be in general terms and is criticised by Mr 
Mboya as “ vague and unspecific” and by Mr Briggs as 


“ platitudinous and ambiguous.” Ten Europeans who signed 


it issued at the same time a list of five reservations which 
removed two of the few teeth that the Blundell group had 
flashed in the direction of opening up the White Highlands 
to farmers of all races and providing a few non-racial schools. 
(At the big Nairobi meeting held on Monday to launch their 
policy, one of the ten, Mr R. S. Alexander, who was sharing 
the platform with Mr Blundell, made the curious comment 
that “it was biologically and racially abhorrent for a white 
boy of fifteen to be taking school certificate beside a black 
man of twenty-one.”) Secondly, there is a certain amount of 
suspicion about what part the Kenya government has been 
playing in these moves. A statement of its long-range inten- 
tions has been expected for two months, ever since the 
governor, Sir Evelyn Baring, returned from London. The 
arrest of 42 leading members of Mr Mboya’s Nairobi 
People’s Convention party, followed by the formation of the 
“moderate ” group and their attack on “ black nationalism,” 
seems to some people here like a concerted piece of timing 
designed to prepare the way for a “ moderately progressive ” 
announcement by the governor. , 

Mr Blundell, in his speech to a thousand-strong audience, 
tried to bolster the prestige of the specially elected members 
(reference to whom the wilder parts of the audience had 
greeted with familiar African cries of “ stooges,” “ sell- 
outs ””) by saying that they “ spoke for the new Kenya ” and 
that “'a wider use” would be made of them. He coupled 
this with the comment that he “ cannot accept completely 
the idea of a common roll because a greater examination is 
needed before it can be made to work ”; the only possible 
conclusion is that ordinary communal representation will be 
retained but that in addition more special members will be 
elected—not by an electoral college but by some form of 
common roll. The communal roll system is the curse of 
Kenya politics (for it is one cause of the racialism which Mr 
Blundell himself specifically terms a curse) ; and this move 
away from communal rolls is welcome. It will not, however, 
satisfy Mr Mboya, who (if he cannot have his ideal of adult 
franchise) wants twelve extra African seats and a common 
roll instituted in some hand-picked ordinary constituencies 
with universal suffrage. But it is at least a start. 

The final criticism of Mr Blundell’s group is that it is 
inhibited from opposing any government measures since half 
its members are government nominees. A parallel is drawn 
with the United Tanganyika party (UTP) which was formed 
under the- governor’s inspiration as a multi-racial party in 
opposition to the Tanganyika government and organised 
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by a former Conservative Central Office employee. The 
shadow boxing which resulted satisfied no one—least of all 
Lord Twining—and the UTP was knocked out of the ring 
by Mr Nyerere’s nationalists in the recent elections. A 
similar fate may await Mr Blundell’s group unless they show 
more character than the UTP. 

The welcome by so many European constituency members 
of government support is significant. A few years ago, the 
settlers would have proudly railed against the Colonial 
Office in the same tones as Sir Roy Welensky’s men ; now 
they make the first tenet of their manifesto the belief that 
“the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government must be 
maintained until all races are ready for the adoption of a 
representative parliamentary system.” This SOS to White- 
hall is made more plaintive by Mr Alexander’s remark that 
“ Mr Blundell has got the wrong colour skin when he goes 
to London or America—there is no doubt that we white 
people are discriminated against there.” 

Anti-American feeling has been stimulated in Kenya by 
Mr Mboya’s visit to Washington to launch, in company with 
Mrs Roosevelt, the Africa Freedom Fund. Mr Blundell 
tried to soothe his audience by suggesting that this was a 
“guilt complex by Americans who wish to justify to Africa 
that Little Rock never happened.” But there is no doubt 
that anger with America—and Mr Mboya—has grown this 
month among Kenya whites. In return, Mr Mboya has 
begun for the first time to talk in ominously Banda-like 
terms about going to prison. So though Mr Blundell’s 
move has broken up the constitutional deadlock it may lead 
to a period of hard racial slogging. Lord Perth has tried 
his hand at conciliation by telling Dr Kiano that Mr Blundell 
acted from “noble motivations ” which should be appre- 
ciated. The individualist finance minister, Mr Vasey, is 
still pressing his plan for a ten year “freezing of the 
government ” under the Colonial Office to prepare Kenya 
for self-government under a common roll, but Africans 
(though they trust Mr Vasey’s motives) are past accepting 
such a solution. 

The only way to avoid a new period of turbulence seems 
to depend on some practical gesture by Mr Blundell that 
would give real meaning to his manifesto. The Nairobi 
meeting showed the regard in which the majority of whites 
hold him. His sincerity is above question—his words are 
no copy of Southern Rhodesian partnership talk, for white 
Kenyans are now speaking from a position of weakness 
which eschews hypocrisy. Mr Blundell can alone do some- 
thing dramatic enough to show he meant what the 46 have 
said. He has seen the nettle that needs grasping, but at the 
moment is only fingering it gingerly—and that is the way to 
get stung. 


Britain and Germany 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


N unmistakably bitter tone came into Dr Adenauer’s 
A dry voice on Tuesday when he reached the passage in 
his broadcast in which he took the press to task for 
“systematically contrived impairment” of Anglo-German 
relations. The mood evoked in Germany by recent British 
soundings in the labyrinth of the German problem has not 
everywhere been sympathetic. Nor for that matter has the 
British reaction to the petrified stance and alarmed cluckings 
of the federal government. The endless search for a safe way 
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out into a German garden where all concerned, including 
the neighbours, are going to be happy for ever after, is 
beginning to tell on many good people’s nerves. Some 
excited partisans have been making rude noises and putting 
out their tongues. One German foreign office official has 
remarked that Britain and Germany have for each other a 
love-hate—without the love. 

For want of fuller information, the known facts of Anglo- 
German disagreement have been fancifully dressed up. 
According to one report, telephoned this week from an 
American in London to another American in Bonn, White- 
hall i$ so stung by taunts of appeasement that the Foreign 
Office is about to publish an incriminating catalogue of the 
west German government’s own eastward feelers, supple- 
mented by quotations from a tape recording of the parley, 
held covertly in the Soviet embassy in Berlin three years 
ago, between the present federal minister of justice, Herr 
Fritz Schaffer, and General Vincenz Miiller of the German 
Democratic Republic, 


eee cence ee 
the federal press office and a close adviser of Dr 
Adenauer. He is at present on sick leave, Gossip has it that, 
after a prodigious row with the Chancellor over this very 
matter of the deterioration in Anglo-German relations, Herr 
von Eckardt crawled off to a sanatorium, broken and disillu- 
sioned like the dying Wolsey. The truth seems to be that 
after the Prime Minister’s visit to Bonn Dr Adenauer, more 
in sorrow than in anger, did chide Herr von Eckardt for 
having given the press a sketch of the talks suggesting that 
the two statesmen had overcome all their differences, Herr 
von Eckardt countered by pressing for a clearer explanation 
of the Chancellor’s policy. He received it a day or two later, 
in the course of a long session d deux, at the end of which 
the government spokesman agreed that he felt better quali- 
fied to represent the Chancellor’s views. Before leaving, 
Herr von Eckardt mentioned that he was ill but hoped all 
the same to accompany Herr von Brentano to the foreign 
ministers’ conference at Washington. The Chancellor 
promptly insisted that Herr von Eckardt should rest in order 
that he might be fit enough-to attend next month’s confer- 
ence at Geneva, where his help would be indispensable to 
Herr von Brentano. 

So much from the parish pump. While Herr von Eckardt 
is thus only temporarily out of the fray, less exalted deputies 
are loyally performing their duty. It has never been a secret, 
they say, that Dr Adenauer deeply resented Mr Macmillan’s 
omission to consult the German government before he 
announced his intention of going to Moscow, or that the 
Chancellor is still highly mistrustful of the British approach 
to the coming negotiations with the Soviet Union, And he 
has not been made any happier by the prospect of Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s dash to the aid of western 
diplomacy. Dr Adenauer’s ineradicable fear is that, if the 
British have their way in Berlin or elsewhere, the West will 
appreciably weaken an already precarious position without 
gaining a whit of security in return. He is convinced that 
this fear is reasonably grounded on experience of Soviet 
practice and knowledge of communist ambition, and that he 
is speaking for the country that would suffer most from any 
western miscalculation. Through Herr von Brentano at 
Washington, Dr Adenauer seems to have persuaded France 
and the United States to discourage if not to check British 


efforts to promote negotiations by finding something to 
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negotiate about. Dr Adenauer steadfastly maintains that the 
only way to approach a solution of the German problem is 
through an agreement on general disarmament that would 
lead eventually to a relaxation of international tension. 

It is this repetition of old and sterile arguments, as well 
as the insinuation that the British are politically naive, that 
has exasperated British advocates of a more adventurous 
policy. For better or worse, they have widely publicised 
their discontent. There are many Germans, including some 
officials who share their impatience. But they also think that 
the British Government might have handled its relations 
with Bonn a trifle more imaginatively, and that perhaps it is 
not too late to try again. 


Small Comforts for Russians 


HE small comforts of daily life were among the least of 

the planners’ worries during the first forty years of 
the Soviet regime. Only during the brief interlude of the 
New Economic Policy were small tradesmen and craftsmen 
allowed to oil the creaking economic machine that was being 
set in motion. Thereafter, the emphasis was on rapid 
expansion and even investments in light industry were 
treated as a great concession to the consumer. With the 
prevailing scarcity, and such a low priority for consumer 
goods, there was little scope for developing personal ser- 
vices. Faced with repairs or alterations, the average Russian 
has to call on his own resources of skill or patience ; and 
the Soviet housewife has to fend for herself without the aid 
of the numerous small services which render life easier for 
her western counterpart. 

It is a sign of Russia’s growing prosperity that the plan- 
ners are now allowing themselves more concern for the 
details of everyday life: A decree, published last month, 
provides for an increase in expenditure on services from 
6.2 to 10.3 billion roubles in the next three years. During 
this period 29,000 new enterprises are to be ‘set up for 
“individual shoemaking” and repair ; 22,200 shops for 
dressmaking and the repair of clothing ; 12,100 shops for 
servicing household articles and 13,200 new hairdressing 
saloons. This drive to make life smoother also includes 
plans for a more plentiful supply of spare parts for radio 
sets and motor-cycles and an extension of the hiring system 
for such household goods as sewing or washing machines. 

The figures are fairly high, but they are only a modest 
beginning in a field that has so far been terribly neglected 
in the Soviet Union. How neglected can be gathered from 
the Soviet press, which has lately turned its attention to 
shortcomings in this sphere. Even a Muscovite or a citizen 
of Leningrad, relatively privileged people, usually has to 
wait three or four months to get his shoes mended. A 
laundry often takes almost as long. Dyeing is a luxury ; 
dry cleaning facilities are rare ; to get a radio or television 
set repaired requires cleverness or special influence. 

The position is even worse in the provinces, particularly 
in rural areas. In spite of this, Pravda reports that the all 
too rare craftsmen’s workshops are still often taken over 
by local authorities for other purposes. This attitude is a 
natural consequence of the past, In the early period of 
the Soviet regime small craftsmen were gradually squeezed 
out and inadequately replaced by co-operatives. All the 


available manpower was harnessed for mass production and 
there was no scope for such relative “ luxuries.” Now that 
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the government has decided that more resources can be 
devoted to personal services, many local bosses, guided by 
conditioned reflexes and a desire to exceed the production 
plan, unwittingly obstruct the new line. One of the pur- 
poses of the present campaign is to popularise the change 
of outlook. 

Parallel efforts are being made to improve standards of 
food and service in canteens. Women account for»43 per 
cent of the Soviet labour force and communal services are, 
therefore, of the utmost importance. The Russians have 
achieved great progress in public health and education. 
Working women can easily put their children in kinder- 
gartens, but the lack of personal services still makes life 
difficult for them. 

The present drive must be viewed as a significant, though 
modest, beginning. It is probable that the demands of 
the Russians will increase rapidly as their standard of life 
goes up. But they do not set their standards by com- 
parison with the quality of service in American petrol 
stations or French boutiques. As the average Russian finds 
himself waiting a shorter time for his haircut and the house- 
wife gets her laundry back faster, both will thank Mr 
Khrushchev for these small mercies. 


Dilemma for Canada’s 
Defence Industry 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


MERICAN relations with Canada present in some respects 

a magnified image of the United States’ relations with 
the other western allies. Of course, they have some peculiar 
features because of the intimacy of neighbours and the wide 
disparity between them. But these tend to offset each other. 
Proximity may exact from Canada a greater degree of com- 
placence than is required of more distant allies, but it also 
inspires a more resistant sensitivity. For example, American 
servicemen posted in Canada are less conscious of being in 
a foreign country than in any other Nato territory. Yet 
Canada is the only ally which achieved independence by 
maintaining unflagging guard against American encroach- 
ments and on occasion resisted them by force of arms, So it 
is the ally called into the most intimate collaboration that 
has the strongest traditional reasons for mistrust. 

Making allowance for this peculiarity of North American 
relations, the other allies may still find that their own 
quandary is reflected in Canada’s more dramatic problems. 
Canada is trying to find a rational solution to the profound 
industrial changes involved in the new defence technology. 
The solution at which this government is aiming, whether 
ministers fully understand it or not, is to keep Canadian 
industry in the stream of technological advance by fitting it 
into the American industrial complex as a producer of com- 
ponents. Future production for defence, in any of the tech- 
nically advanced devices, is being made more and more 
dependent upon winning orders from the United States. 
This now appears to the authorities to be the only way of 
keeping up with new developments and getting a market 
large enough to justify Canadian production of the complex 
modern gadgets of defence. The importance of keeping 
Canadian industry in defence work is seen, partly in terms 
of immediate employment, but even more in terms of tech- 
nical knowledge and skills. To take no part in defence work 
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In Spain the weather, while in many ways a blessing, is also a problem—tending to extremes 
of drought, floods, bitter cold, blazing heat. And although it is the driest country in Europe, 
for power Spain has to depend largely on hydroelectric sources. Fortunately in the mountain- 
ous northwestern parts, back of Corunna and Vigo, is an area of considerable rainfall. Here 
too the narrow valley gorges lend themselves to the creation of storage facilities through dam 
building. And to carry power from San Esteban, the main dam in the River Sil system, to 
Madrid and other consuming areas, the Spanish utility company naturally chose FERAL CABLE 
—reliable Swedish ACSR which today is installed in important power lines the ‘world over. 


Substation at Majadahonda, end of the 220,000-volt trunk line from San Esteban to Madrid. Here power, transformed 


down to 132,000 volts, is fed into two lines connecting with the systems of other utilities in the Madrid area. Further 


substations through which power is supplied to local networks are located at Tordesillas and Trives. 


When planning power lines, consult 
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which is setting the pace of scientific and technical advance 
would be, it is thought, to accept a permanent disadvantage 
in civilian production. . 

This is the argument for a policy which upsets, and in 
some respects reverses, the traditional Canadian resistance 
to integration across the border. The British ministry of 
supply is trying to combine the resources of its aircraft firms. 
The American defence department is relying increasingly 
on prime contractors (called “ systems managers ””) to com- 
bine the work of many sub-contractors. Canada has neither 
the industrial resources nor the demand to match such huge 
production systems in designing and producing complete 
weapons of the complexity now required. But it can play a 
significant part within a wider system. Present policy is 
directed to winning such a part in the American system. 

Current examples are the SAGE computers, the “ heavy 
radars” and defensive Bomarc missiles which the United 
States is installing by the dozen, while Canada is also to 
have a handful. Canada cannot make any of them com- 
pletely ; it can well tackle bits and pieces for all of them. 
“ Bits and pieces ” for the new devices, moreover, can easily 
mean a job more complex and more highly skilled than a 
complete weapon of some years ago. The makers of com- 
ponents for any of these items require factory equipment, 
technical workers and specialised engineers of the highest 
quality, and one of Canada’s first difficulties is to persuade 
American procurement agencies and prime contractors that 
it has these. There are other big obstacles on both sides. 
The American defence department is already taking politi- 
cal risks by collaborating with Canada’s department of 
defence production in . guiding American contractors 
through Canadian plants and urging them to give Canadians 
every opportunity to compete for sub-contracts. The Secre- 
taries of the American Navy, Army and Air Force have 
authority to grant exemptions from the “Buy American” Act 
and also to waive customs duties. But the procedure remains 
cumbersome, and an attempt is being made to work out a 
list of equipment which will automatically be exempt from 
all statutory hindrances to import. As earnest of what is 
hoped for, the Boeing Aircraft Company, “systems man- 
ager” for the Bomarc missile, has let a sub-contract to 
Canadair Ltd., Montreal subsidiary of General Dynamics 
Corporation. It covers wings and ailerons for Bomarcs to 
be installed in the United States as well as in Canada, 


uT all this is only the first stage of the production 
B sharing plan. Canada’s objective is to win a fair share 
of development contracts for parts of the new weapons 
systems required to combat inter-continental ballistic 
missiles. The Canadian Defence Research Board is under- 
taking two or three studies necessary to the basic research 
into anti-missile defence. Its results, of course, are to be 
pooled with those of the American research authorities and 
are just as likely to issue in the production of new apparatus 
in the United States. What is sought now is similar col- 
laboration in industry, which would give Canadian plants 
the chance to do design and development work leading up 
to the production of components for new weapons systems. 
The characteristic American advantage of mass production 
does not apply here. The new industrial pattern involves 
large expenditures on research and development, followed 
by the production of relatively few units, which are quickly 
outmoded and succeeded by others. If Canadian industry 
is to learn and keep the technological experience and skill 
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which is expected from advanced defence work, it is this 
development work that it must have. 

Yet the step from sharing sub-contracts on existing 
weapons to developing parts of untried new gadgets presents 
another range of obstacles on both sides. Canadian firms 
will not only have to win the confidence of the American 
authorities in their technical competence, they will also 
have to face more aggressive competition than they are used 
to. The Canadian public will have to learn to accept 
failures. The Canadian government itself will have to show 
a better grasp of what it has done. It can hardly expect 
Canadian industry to learn the most advanced technology 
entirely at the expense of the American taxpayer. If it is 
to encourage this industrial development it will have to 
put some money into the kitty and be prepared to lose it. 
So far it has not authorised a dollar for this purpose. 


HERE remains some doubt whether Mr Diefenbaker and 

his ministers understand the logic of the position into 
which they have put themselves by accepting the official 
advice. But for the other allies of the United States the 
lesson .of the Canadian experience is clear enough. If it is 
valid, it means that none of the smaller countries of the 
western alliance can hope to have a hand in the advance of 
military technology, with its future civilian applications, un- 
less they can pool resources to establish a production system 
based as widely as the American and Russian systems are 
coming to be. The United Kingdom is regarded as a mar- 
ginal case ; but there is a feeling that even it may find its 
base more and more inadequate. None of the Nato allies on 
the other side of the Atlantic would find it as easy to be 
admitted as full partner of the United States as Canada 
should do ; and it remains to be seen how far Canada can 


- make a reality of the partnership. The remaining choice, 


then, if the Canadian conclusions are accepted, is either to 
opt out of the scientific and technical race between the 
giants, or else to strive for equal technical mastery by pool- 
ing resources under the equivalent of an American “ systems 
manager.” The scientific field at issue here is parallel to, 
but distinct from, nuclear development. It is primarily a 
matter of electronics, where some civilian applications have 
already appeared and many more are bound to follow. 

The idea of integrating industry may fit naturally enough 
into the European Economic Community. Undoubtedly it 
will alarm some countries, including the United Kingdom. 
It cannot alarm any of them more than it does Canada. 
Industrial integration between Canada and the United States 
is a direct contradiction of the dream of “ diversion ” which 
Mr Diefenbaker once had. There are sober and experiencéd 
political leaders here who think it may be the decisive step 
in clinching Canada’s practical dependence upon the United 
States—conclusive in the economic sphere, and increasingly 
influential in the political field. Those who have thought 
the matter through are few and far between, and most of 
them are in official positions. Their essential case is that 
unless Canadian industry keeps up with technological 
developments in military invention it will be left far behind 
when the civilian adaptations follow in five or ten years’ 
time. The question arising is whether after five or ten 
years of this integration Canadian industry will be 
sufficiently distinct from American ‘industry for its tech- 
nology to have any importance. It is another of the basic 
questions which does not as yet appear to have engaged Mr 
Diefenbaker’s attention. 








Cultural Traffic in 
Small Doses 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HE cold warriors of the Soviet relations committee of the 
T British Council went to Moscow at the end of March, 
after Mr Macmillan’s visit, and once again met their Russian 
counterparts of the state committee for cultural relations 
with foreign countries. . The Soviet.committee, headed by 
Mr Yuri Zhukov, has already concluded agreements with 
France, West Germany and the United States. The last was 
reached only after protracted negotiations. In contrast 
the new. British-Soviet agreement was arrived at in three 
days. The Soviet Union, which once viewed America as 
the promised land—Mayakovsky devoted a whole epic to 
the praise of Chicago—is now cautious about exchanges with 
it. So, for other reasons, is the United States cautious about 
exchanges with Russia. . France presents a different problem. 
Part-communist and to a considerable extent anti-American, 
its export students have nevertheless a habit of lowering 
socialist morale in places like Moscow university. 


To the Russians, Britain has always been the Land With- 
out Communism, rather as it seemed the Land Without 
Music to the Germans of a hundred years ago. Progress was 
made from 1942 when “ the friendship societies ” initiated 
the one-way ideological influence which is the only friend- 
ship the Kremlin knows. For quite a time communist pro- 
paganda did well, so that the Soviet government could feel 
that Britain was indeed a country of workers in cloth caps 
devoted to the Dean of Canterbury, Mr Pat Sloan and Mr 
Piratin, The left-wingers of the House of Commons still 
have successes such as the Suslov visit. But in the last four 
years Mr Christopher Mayhew, who founded the British 
Council’s Soviet relations committee and led the delegation 
to Moscow last month, has deeply penetrated the British 
communist cultural propaganda front and forced it into 
retreat and financial embarrassment. His committee is 
recognised by the Kremlin as the opponent with which it 
must deal. (The fellow-travelling organisations still, how- 
ever, do well from the visits of the Soviet circus and ballet, 
the best entertainments of their kind in the world and thus 
safe bets for “ friendship.”’) 


HE two delegations agreed on the exchange of twelve 
c university professors, four instructors from technical 
institutes, parties from London and Leningrad universities 
led by the Vice-Chancellor or Rector, twenty post-graduate 
students, and twenty-five students to receive teacher-train- 
ing. The Royal Society and the Academy of Sciences will 
continue their good: relations. The Russians will teach 
British visitors rural electrification, generation by wind- 
power and the latest lessons of their poultry research. The 
British will teach the Russians how to make incubators, how 
to prepare and freeze veterinary blood plasma and how to 
heat greenhouses and farm buildings by electricity. Finally 
one hundred persons of each country, well furnished, one 
imagines, with microfilms, will examine some of the latest 
technological appliances of the other. 


Mr Zhukov, who comes from the editorial office of 
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Pravda, is an able and thrusting party official. With a large 
building and many hundreds of helpers he acts indepen- 
dently of Mr Mikhailov’s ministry of culture, reporting 
directly to the central committee. His career seems to 
depend on the success of the guarded “liberalism” in 
foreign cultural policy which was authorised by Mr Khrush- 
chev a few years back. The Soviet problem is, of course, to 
balance technological and propaganda gains against the risks 
of ideological contamination. Soviet youth is now in a 
frenzy of curiosity about the capitalist countries which 
can only-be compared to that of children investigating the 
facts of life. The government fears that this information 
has already become unjammable but still seeks to minimise 
its effects. The three weeks’ exchanges negotiated for 
students or young teachers are probably “ safe ” or at least 
show a net propaganda gain, for the Soviet students, armed 
with the national charm, normally make a good impression. 
It is a different ideological matter with those staying longer 
in Britain, who are picked with very great care. 


The British team is content to accept modest: results, 
while protesting that the absurdly small volume of exchange 
is due solely to Soviet reticence. Here they follow the 
recent declarations of the Prime Minister. This is a strong 
line and puts the Soviet committee on the defensive. Indeed 
it is forced into the device of arguing its incompetence to 
speak for the Soviet students’ organisations and of agreeing 
merely to make recommendations to them. Of the 331 invi- 
tations issued last year by British student organisations 
and sponsored by the British Council, the Russians accepted 
only 170. This year the quota offered by Britain is 400, 
and Mr Mayhew spoke in Moscow of his hopes for 1,000 
student and youth exchanges in 1960 and 1961. There is, 
it is true, some sign that the state committee is short of 
funds ; a reversal of the previous situation, when the British 
did not have half the £100,000 which they can put up now. 

Art exchanges include reciprocal exhibitions of books. 
But the Soviet rule still holds that no “ contaminating ” 
foreign book may be imported or even ‘circulated after being 
shown at an exhibition. Grahame Greene’s “ The Quiet 
American” will be duly translated, but “Our Man in 
Havana” is a doubtful prospect. The iron curtain has still 
very few holes. Many years of patient work lie ahead of the 
British Council; its importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 
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and adhesives are protected for easy release, even shoes are partially built 
with Treated Paper Material. If you have a manufacturing problem the 
treatment of paper may be the answer. We should be pleased to investigate 
and report upon your individual problem. Contact: 


Impregnated and Coated 
Papers, by Solvent and ; 


Aqueous processes. 
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For your protection your ‘banker will not pay a 
cheque that has béen altered in a material way’ without 
at least an initial. He prefers the alteration to. be signed in 
full to minimise the risk of forgery. | 
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For help on every aspect f 
of banking, apply to any branch of U 
I 
The Three Banks Group : 
a es I 
The Royal Bank of Scotland - Williams Deacon's Bank Limited j 
Glyn, Mills & Co. ¢ 
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} 
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t 
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b 
TUMSHh DANRING a ; 
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0 
These are the territories served by F 
THE CHARTERED BANK and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, through a 
system of one hundred branches extending to most es Rs E 
centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, asl i 
South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those orem pare re ekg, : 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking were MEMS i 
services, sustained by expert knowledge and long os Saas ee de es C 
experience of Eastern trade, finance and industry. THAILAND 9 aa, a 1 
In London an effective credit information service SES ere 
and skilled assistance and advice are available to far | AE e 
merchants and marifacturers seeking new business * greater wn } 
connexions in Asian markets. ja RBorrae C 
THE CHARTERED BANK = 
rt 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) r 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2,.0 ~~ § 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 0 
< 
THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED ' t 


=_—“=_—=_ Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
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© previous Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever 
N given the British people quite as much immedi- 
ate relief from taxation as Mr Heathcoat Amory 
felt it safe to concede this week. His reliefs“ concen- 
trated on a few changes that he thinks will be most 
helpful to the whole economy ” rather than doing a little 
good in many places—will do taxpayers in all £295 
million worth ‘of good in 1959-60 and about £370 
million worth in a full year.. In addition, he is repaying 
‘once for all £71 million this year of the £430 million 
of postwar credits that the Treasury owes taxpayers. 
Not all of this £366 million this year will be a net cost 
to the Exchequer, as part of the incomes and expendi- 
ture it generates will return in tax ; nor will all of these 
represent a net addition to current demand, as a pro- 
portion will be saved ; and £60-70 million of them will 
be spent on imports—or foreign holidays. The 
“ multiplier ” effect of these concessions in generating 
further income may not be very significant this year, 
given Mr Amory’s basic assumption that “ physical 
possibilities now exist for an appreciable increase in 
production above its present level.” But his budget can 
hardly fail to inject something of the order of {250-300 
million of extra demand upon home resources into the 
British economy in 1959-60. 

This would alone represent an increase of at least 14 
per cent in national expenditure ; with expansionary 
influences already at work, it could well mean an 
increase of 2-3 per cent in total demand and 3-4 per 
cent in industrial production during the financial year. 
The concessions certainly total more than most people 
expected from the Chancellor, particularly after an 
Economic Survey last week that showed slight signs of 
complacency. This budget, it might be fair to say, fits 
that document rather less neatly than it seems to fit 
the independent Economic Review published a fort- 
night ago by the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, which argued that tax reliefs of £200 
million would not be enough, that the stimulus already 
given to consumption might soon be dying away and 
that Britain had a duty to take a chance on external 


WORLD 


Expansion the Aim 


achievement. 


account to play its part in reviving world trade. The 
Chancellor’s speech was full of such echoes. 

How does Mr Amory see the economy into which 
he is injecting so powerful a stimulus ? As one of grow- 
ing strength, but in “a springtime of opportunity, not 
a harvest of prosperity.” Since his party inherited the 
management of the British economy, it has brought 
about freedom, to a large extent, from artificial supports 
and constrictions—culminating, this year, in current 
convertibility for sterling. - It has also, in this high- 
consuming society, brought savings and investment up 
to a fifth of the national income—which is a historical 
What Mr Amory defined as our third 
great problem, the reconciling of stable prices with 
expansion, has not been solved, here or anywhere else ; 
but he could boast at least of prices “ stabler than at any 
time since 1945.” 

In closer perspective, the Chancellor considered the 
external prospect “ satisfactory.” With no great opti- 
mism about exports until perhaps later this year, he 
forecast a “smaller but respectable” balance of pay- 
ments surplus, enough to cover investment abroad 
(including larger commitments on Government 
account). With last month’s repayments to the IMF 
and the coming increase in quotas, “ I expect on balance 
the gold reserves to show some fall during 1959.” But 
he was prepared to accept these adverse factors with 
equanimity—and others : 

Economic expansion will bring in its train a higher 
import bill. And this tendency for imports to increase 
is likely to precede a recovery in our exports. It is in 
some respects in fact a pre-condition of such a recovery 
that we and other industrial countries should buy more 
from primary producers, 

At home, ex-Budget, the Chancellor foresaw an 
upward trend in total production of goods and services 
during 1959. Consumption was already rising ; but 
recognising that the stimulus of freed hire purchase 
may be temporary, the Chancellor “ would not expect it 
to go on increasing at the same rate throughout the 
rest of the year.” Lower investment in manufacturing 
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should be offset by more in commerce and private 
housebuilding ; public investment was going up more 
than he had originally reckoned. He assumed that 
Government current expenditure might be constant in 
real terms ; he made no firm forecast about stockbuild- 
ing though he was inclined to expect some further 
increase in volume. But if nothing more were done the 
rise in total demand might slow down later in the 
year ; “ the rise in output might turn out to be propor- 
tionately greater than the rise in employment”; and 
“the prospect for home production as I have set it out 
does not represent a full enough use of the capital re- 
sources which have been created in recent years.” Bear- 
ing in mind the pre-condition of strength in our balance 
of payments and for sterling, Mr Amory concluded, 
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we can now afford a moderate increase in imports. . . . 
We must not forget that we in the United Kingdom have 
our own contribution to make to the re-expansion of the 
world economy after the mild recession of the last year. 
Immediate prospects for prices seemed “ reasonably 
encouraging ” ; but “ almost everything depends on the 
degree of restraint shown in wage negotiations this 
year.” Concluding, in true Keynesian style, 
external considerations coincide with domestic ones in 
making it possible as well as desirable to accelerate some- 
what, but not excessively, the already slightly rising trend 
of production. 
And in selecting the pattern of stimulus, the Chancellor 
took as his main theme “an improvement in the com- 
petitiveness of our economy.” 


The Exchequer Accounts 


HE total concessions made by Mr Amory in the 
ashen financial year are brought up to {£366 
million by the “ once-for-all ” acceleration of the repay- 
ment of postwar credits. In 1960-61 the expected fall 
in Exchequer receipts, including £9} million as a result 
of the first effects of the reintroduction of investment 
allowances, is £370 million, or only slightly more than 
in the current year. (This is not the largest total of con- 


cessions for a full year: the reflationary budget of 1953,. 


which ended excess profits levy, conceded £413 million 
“in the first full year.”) This stabilisation of the sub- 
sequent effects is welcome, since the costs of this budget 
look much more formidable in the Exchequer accounts 
than in the nation’s balance sheet of “ real” resources. 

As expected, the amount estimated from the 
“ buoyancy ” of tax revenue was substantially less this 
year than last. On the old basis of taxation, Mr Amory 
estimated the yield of inland revenue at £34 million 
more and customs and excise at £54 million more. 
Non-tax revenue was put at £49 million more, thanks 
in part to an advance repayment of debt by Germany. 
The total expected rise in revenue, at £140 million, was 
actually slightly larger, therefore, than that in expendi- 
ture. Nearly one-third of the rise in Supply services is 
offset by a reduction in Consolidated Fund services: 
provision for debt interest is down by £63 million, 
chiefly in consequence of the fall in interest rates. 

At 1958-59 rates of tax Mr Amory would have had 
a prospective above-line surplus of £397 million—{£33 
million more than he thought it necessary to budget for 
twelve months ago, and {20 million more than he 
collected. His tax concessions relinquish three-quarters 
of this prospective surplus, reducing it to £102 million. 

Below-line, the prospective deterioration is of much 
the same magnitude, but most of it is due to reflationary 
measures and new policies set in motion last summer 
and autumn, and not to this budget. Loans under the 
Export Guarantees Act, made chiefly to Commonwealth 
countries, are expected to rise from £22 million to £50 
million ; the new-style advances to Colonial govern- 


ments will absorb £20 million, and those to building 
societies £25 million. The power, renewed last year, 
to finance the capital requirements of the nationalised 
industries direct from the Exchequer, expires in August 
—but is to be “ extended ” for a further year, because 
“ the considerations of credit and market management ” 
that caused the change “are still as strong as ever.” 
Hence a large part of the cost of the additional capital 
outlays of the public sector will figure in the Exchequer 
accounts: these loans to the nationalised industries are 
expected to rise from £440 to £580 million. The local 
authorities, not long ago the largest claimants of all in 
the below-line accounts, this year figure only for their 
repayments. Including the additional £71 million for 
repayment of postwar credits, net below-line payments 
are estimated at £823 million. The “ overall ” deficit is, 
therefore, estimated at {721 million, or £539. million 
more than the realised deficit for 1958-59. 

Mr Amory said nothing about the way in which he 
expects to finance this large sum, though he obviously 
hopes that the “attractive” wares of the National 
Savings Movement will provide for a substantial part 
of it. He would presumably not be unduly worried, 
however, if a part falls to be financed by the creation 
of additional credit—provided that there was still no 
sign that the reflationary policy as a whole was going so 
far as to strain the resources of the economy. The out- 
come of the funding policy of the past year was regarded 
as “highly satisfactory ”°—even though the resultant 
firm grip upon the floating debt held outside the 
departments “has not been used to restrict credit at 
the present time.” For the future, “I shall continue to 
see that our monetary policy, and in particular our 
funding operations, keep in step with the development 
of our economic policy generally.” ‘This is ambiguous. 
Is monetary policy to keep in step with reflation—and 
unfund ? Or is it to offset the huge below-line deficit 
with substantial gilt-edged sales ? © Since the Chan- 
cellor has gone to the limit in his fiscal reliefs, he must 
be cautious in letting up any more in monetary policy. 
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¥ concentrating his important concession in a major 
B cut in income tax rates, the Chancellor has seized 
one of those chances that come once in ten years to 
heave the tax structure down to a lower plane. His 
nicely judged 9d. off the standard rate is coupled with 
6d. off the three reduced rates—which almost suggests 
that he would have been ready to go for the shilling 
if he had thought it justified. The eccentric threepenny 
multiple does not quite make fiscal history—for the 
standard rate was 4s. 9d. in 1936-37—but it is only the 
second instance since the first war. 

A standard rate of 7s. 9d. in the £, coupled with 
reduced rates of 1s. 9d. for the first £60, 4s. 3d. for 
the next £150 and 6s. 3d. for the next £150 of taxable 
income, represents a remission of major importance, 
costing £192 million this year and £229 million in a 
full year. Of these amounts, the tax savings of com- 
panies, in respect of the profits they put to reserve, are 
put at £57 million and £63 million respectively. For 
PAYE the tax changes take effect on the first pay day 
after June 7th. 

The Chancellor’s exposition of this remission was 
made with characteristic restraint. It goes a long way 
to compensate for the absence of any further step 
towards fiscal reform ; there is still plenty of work in the 
Royal Commission’s report for future Chancellors 
to attend to. But each step towards reduction in the 
effective rates of tax adds its help towards making 
a gross income meaningful once again, throws weight 
against avoidance and the cult of the tax free, makes 
costs cut more sharply and makes the expenses game 
rather less worth while. 

For the investor, the cut in the standard rate is more 
than a straight boon. It recasts the order of attraction 






| 1959-60 a full year 














INLAND REVENUE 
income Tax :— 
Reduction of 9d. to 7s. 9d. in the standard 
rate and of 6d., to 6s. 3d., 4s. 3d., and 
Is. 9d. in each of the reduced rates...... —192 






Income Tax and Profits Tax :— 
Reintroduction of investment allowances. . 





Negligible s 


Profits Tax :— 7 
Increase in allowable amount of directors’ 
FEMUNEFALION 2... cccccccccccccccccese 





Negligible - 3 





Estate Duty :— 
Treating gifts of life assurance policies like 
Other gifts ...cccccccccccccwecccccces 







Negligible | Negligible 









Stamp Duties :— 
Replacing the present ad valorem duties on 
> insurance policies by a fixed duty of 
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—- 2 - 3 


GOD Sess sc cceciveecévecsosecdeseeces Negligible 





Negligible 
ssnpecdeets —235 
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Mainly Off Income Tax 





ESTIMATED EFFECT OF FISCAL CHANGES 
(£ million) 


Estimate for | Estimate for | 









of different investment media. The broad effect, which 
everyone should welcome, is to increase the attraction 
of income as distinct from capital gain ; in the widest 
sense, therefore, investment and saving are encouraged. 


CHANGES IN TAX RATES 
For morried mon with two children aged |2-16 
AG ee 
Shillings : 


in the £ MARGINAL RATES grccccese 


EFFECTIVE RATES 


£0 1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 
Gross Income (all earned) 


The marginal rate is the rate of tax that the taxpayer would 
ay on the next £1 earned. The effective rate is the average of 
is tax on the whole income. 


. The coupon on a gilt-edged security now counts a little 


more and the potential redemption profit a little less. 
Equally, returns paid out gross become a little more 
attractive in relation to those paid out net of tax. The 
table overleaf gives a few examples, applicable to people 
paying tax at the standard rate. The adjustments make 
a relatively modest dent on the tax considerations that 





1959-60 
— 31-5 







| Full Year — 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE . 
WP it codcevésecccccdeebecsbsaccees — 34:5 


Liquor licences— 














Duties (including club duty)............. — 48 
PUN CINE vas cicccterdscccceccvees — 0-7 
PENNE GU ccc cncancueddcsccecceces | Negligible 
PNG VON Socks ic elbidiccescdvceecses — 81-5 









Total Customs and Excise....... 






Motor Vehicle Duties :— 
Buses and COSCNED wicciccccccsccéccccce 
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POSTWAR CREDITS 
Reducing the qualifying age by two years... 
PUpateRe C6 COREN socio cdcccctiscccecccgcse 
Payment in specific cases of hardship ....... 
Payment of interest at 2':% tax-free ....... 






Total Postwar Credits .......... 
All Fiscal changes .................. name 











* The cost will depend on the actual level of new investment. The cost in 
1960-61 will be about £9", million. + The cost will rise steadily to about 
£7 million in 1980-81, declining slowly thereafter. 
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an investor (and particularly a surtax payer) bears in 
mind. For that rare bird paying surtax at the top rate, 
the “grossed up ” yield on savings certificates earning 
£4 4s. od. tax free has fallen by over a third; but it 
is still £37, and Lord Mackintosh need fear no encash- 


NEW PATTERN FOR INVESTORS 


Less Attractive 


More Attractive 
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profits in total taxation, 38.75 per cent being the stan- 
dard rate and 10 per cent profits tax. Shareholders will 
receive larger net dividends—61.25 per cent of the gross 
instead of 57.5 per cent. Profit retentions will be 
assisted by the lower rate, but the effect on dividend 
policy is not easy to predict, 
Some companies may have room 
for slightly bigger distributions 
from the reduction in tax, if their 


Finance Houses. 


Grossed-up Yield \ Net Yield " ° 7.3 
a Net Old New Gross | Old New trading experience and invest- 
Interest paid tax~free yield at at yield | at at interest paid gross : : : 
Bs. 6d, 75.94. | | Bs.6d, Fs. 94, ment requirements pore them. 
Es. &G1E 6 4 £ Oe a s. d. g.: ds . here i 1 1 } 
Nat. Savings Cert. .. 4 4 0\/7 511 617 O|512 5|3 5 3 3 8 IO Defence Bonds. But there is no justification for 
Tax Reserve Cert. .. 2 5 0/318 3 313 6/410 0| 211 9 215 | Depositatleading any general assumption of in- 


Deposit up to £600 in 
P.O. Savings Bank .. 210 0/4 611 4 1 742 0 0;1 3 0 


Shell 18%,% taxfree 213 01/412 246 7/411 5/212 7 
| 
3% Transport 1978-88 312 346 0 6 518 6/5 6 0/219 5 


(Interest paid gross) 


* Net redemption yield after tax at 7s. 9d. on dividend. 


ments from this quarter—which was not unimportant 
in last year’s “small” savings of £300 million. 

Mr Amory has exposed investment arithmeticians to 
some nasty vulgar fractions in their yield calculations. 
Companies will now pay 48.75 per cent of their taxable 


creases across all board room 

bide 

216 OLCI. 8% gross Dividends declared tax free 

3 3 6 51.% Funding now become equivalent to a 

ee smaller gross rate. The grossing 

up fraction is now 80/49 or 
1.63265. 

Its reciprocal, for netting down a gross return, 

is 49/80 or 0.6125. The new multiplier is used 

in the gross yield calculations for shares on which 

dividends are paid “tax free” in the tables on pages 

176 and 177. 


Boon for Investment 


R AMORY’S chosen course for stimulating invest- 
M ment turns out to be unexpected. It introduces 
a hybrid system of investment allowances and initial 
allowances for industry and mining which involves no 
immediate financial advantage to the investor but which, 
the Chancellor hopes, will encourage those who are 
hesitating about the timing of their investment plans. 
Last year, the Chancellor raised the initial allowances 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent on new plant and 
machinery, and from 10 per cent to 15 per cent on 
industrial building. Without changing the size of the 
total percentage allowances, he is making two-thirds 
of these into investment allowances on the 1954 model. 
The 40 per cent initial allowance on new mining 
works becomes 20 per cent investment allowance and 
20 per cent initial allowance. New buildings and 
works in agriculture and forestry will become eligible 
for a 10 per cent investment allowance. Ships and 
scientific research which continued to enjoy investment 
allowances after they were generally suspended early in 
1956 (for shipping, indeed, the allowance was doubled 
to 40 per cent in 1957) continue unchanged. © 

“There are,” said Mr Amory, “a number of argu- 
ments both for and against investment allowances.” 
Some of the counter arguments were strongly put by 
the Royal Commission on Taxation in 1955, and the 
Chancellor has underlined one point that the authority 
ofthe Royal Commission and also the practical experi- 
ence of 1956 had already made very clear—investment 
allowances cannot be counted on as a permanent part of 


the tax structure. They afford a permanent remission 
of taxation on certain preferred types of investment, and 
thus involve considerations both of fiscal and economic 
merit. Mr Amory’s aim is “to bring forward some 
[investment] which would otherwise take place later on. 
It is not a fiscal provision which it would be right to 
expect to continue regardless of the state of our indus- 
trial economy. ... In different conditions . . . it would be 
equally appropriate to reverse the action I am taking.” 

The incentive appeal is that industry should help 
itself quickly, while the offer is open. But this “ once 
for all” incentive is being held out at a moment when 
much industrial capacity is under-employed, which was 
not the case in 1954. And Mr Amory’s emphasis on 
the desirability of “ cost-saving” rather than “ capacity- 
expanding ” investment is less clear in practice than it 
is in conception. The typical gains in efficiency go 
concurrently with expansion by progressive firms, rather 
than with the refurbishing of inefficient equipment by 
static firms. The creative destruction of investment 
in technical progress is a slow process, inter-firm as well 
as intra-firm, and this puts a question-mark over the 
incentives that may be needed by industries whose 
expanded investment has yet to be matched by expand- 
ing output. 

The cost of Mr Amory’s adoption of a mixed applica- 
tion of investment and initial allowances will be nothing 
in the current year and is put at £9} million in 1960-61 
(this cost will increase so long as the investment allow- 
ances remain in force and will depend on the level of 
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investment). The immediate relief to the industrial 
investor in the first year will not be any different from 
what he would have got from the initial allowances. 
The effect of the new system is shown opposite, 

In Year I, the industrialist receives tax relief on 
£40,000 in both cases. He has therefore no immediate 
cash incentive that he did not have under the initial 
allowances system. But the 20 per cent investment 
allowance is not deducted from the cost of the plant 
when it comes to calculating the second year’s wear 
and tear allowance, whereas the full £30,000 for the 
initial allowance would have been deducted—as indeed, 
is the residual £10,000 of initial allowances under the 
hybrid system. So it is in succeeding years that the 
industrialist stands to gain. - Initial allowances merely 
accelerate the obtaining of normal wear and tear allow- 
ances, though they give the familiar benefit of an 
interest-free loan if investment is regular and the initial 
allowances are. maintained. Investment allowances 
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provide a permanent remission of tax on the given 
percentage. of the cost of the asset but this subsidy 


THE REVISED CAPITAL ALLOWANCES 
£100,000 new pliant ; 10 per cent wear and tear 
OLD NEW 


30% Initial 20% Investment 
plus 10% Initial 
Written Written 
Allow- down Allow- down 
ances value ances value 
Year |: £ £ £ £ 
Initial ..... 30,000 Investment. 20,000 
Annual .... 10,000 60,000 Initial...... 10,000 
Annual 10,000 80,000 
Year ll = 
Annual .... 6,000 54,000 Annual . a 8,000 72,000 


Annual .... 5,400 48,600 
Eventual total 100,000 Nil 120,000 Nil 


element (which is roughly equal to 10 per cent of the 
cost of plant at current tax rates) materialises over the 
years. 


“Cheers” in the Public Bar 


EW people outside the brewing industry—and how 
F many inside it ?—could have expected that the 
Chancellor’s main gesture towards people who pay no 
income tax and can afford few goods that bear much 
purchase tax-should turn out to be twopence off the pint. 
There is, perhaps, a slightly old-fashioned air about this 
choice of concession, suggesting, however ungratefully, 
a Cabinet replete with port wine and pheasant smiling 
benevolently down on the loyal, swilling peasantry. It 
may take more than twopence to entice the youth of 
the Espresso era to start drinking beer, black or paler, 
or, certainly, to generate much extra consumption 
among the television viewers whose degree of worry 
about the price is measured by their readiness to 
buy the stuff tinned. But other industries must envy 
the expedition with which the brewers have got their 
hopes fulfilled. Their pleas for a major reduction in 
duty, the first since 1953, went in barely three weeks 
ago: no sooner said than done. 

Mr Amory has spliced into his remission of ‘Excise 
duty.on beer itself a reform of the system of liquor 
licence duties. The shift from duties based on annual 
value for publican’s and beerhouse duties (this value 
being related to trade done) to a flat registration fee 
represents a substantial saving, particularly for big pubs 
(the average paid in 1957-58 was about {£50 for a full 
on-licence). But it means more ; this, like the abolition 
of “ monopoly value ” payments when new licences are 
granted, and remission of instalments outstanding on 
licences already granted, recognises that the public 
house no longer possesses the monopoly upon which 
both payments represented a levy. While that monopoly 
for its area, created by licence, was effective, there 
remained some logic in the payment required for its 
value. This could be substantial—on a big pub costing, 
say, £25,000 to build it might easily be £5,000-£7,000 


to add to the initial investment. In recent years the 
ease with which club licences could be obtained—and 
their easier drinking hours—have worn away the 
monopoly the pubs used to possess. 

“‘ Compensation levy” is a system, administered on 
a local basis, by which public houses had to contribute 
to funds from which the licensees of houses becoming 
redundant could be compensated when their licences 


- are not renewed for the loss of their remaining trading 


rights. It was set according to the annual value of the 
licensed premises, as licence duties were. For levy 
calculation this annual value will now be frozen at the 
1958 figure. 

The Chancellor cut beer duty following “ an apprevi- 
able fall ” in beer consumption, and in the contribution 
it makes to his revenue—at £253 million last year, it 
was {12 million below his estimate. He felt he must 
do what he could “ to safeguard the foundations of this 
contribution for the future” (i.e. the taste for beer), 
but his estimates for 1959-60 show no great confidence 
this will be the result. The cost of the cut in duty 
would be £30 million in 1959-60 ; but he is budgeting 
for a decline, this year, of £35 million in all, which may 
imply a fall in drinking even at the new price. The 
reform of liquor licence duties and payments—applied 
correspondingly to clubs and off-licence shops—will cost 
£4} million this year and £54 million in a full year. The 
reductions in these duties, plus the cut of 43s. 7d. per 
bulk barrel (on new brewings from Wednesday), will 
just make up enough, when passed on fully to the con- 
sumer, to cover the consumers’ twopence. Where 
most of the licences of a company do not come up for 
renewal until late this financial year, its profits will thus 
be squeezed a little to pass on the lower price straight 
away, as the trade has decided to do, unless the lower 
prices give sales a big fillip quickly. 
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Purchasé Tax Down 


Mx Chancellors make at least one attempt to clear 
out the Augean stable that is purchase tax and 
thereafter retire discouraged. Mr Amory made a valiant 
effort in his last budget to introduce some element of 
fiscal logic into the hodge-podge of rates and classifica- 
tions: though rejecting the idea of a sales tax, he did 
appear to be hoping to concentrate the rates towards 
some standard in the future of perhaps 30 per cent. 
This year he has taken the easier course of a straight 
cut of one-sixth in the three highest of the four rates 
of tax, reducing them from 60, 30 and 15 per cent to 
50, 25 and 124 per cent respectively ; and has left the 
bottom rate of 5 per cent unchanged. In doing so, 
he has narrowed the gap between the rates, but not in 
a way that suggests any eventual move towards a single 


1958-59 OUTTURN AND 1959-60 ESTIMATES 


(£ million) 


ABOVE THE LINE 
1958- 1959- 

1960 

Revenue : i Esti- 
mate 


Expenditure 


Interest on Debt 

Sinking Funds ......0. ee 
Northern Ireland ..... ee 
Miscellaneous 


Income Tax 


Death Duties 

Stamps 

Profits Tax, EPT & EPL 

Other Inland Revenue ... 
| Total Cons. Fund 


——_ Supply :— 
2,191 |2,150 Defence 
04; 107| 104 Civil (incl. Tax Collec- 


Total Tax Revenue.... | 5,263 | 5,314 | 5,110 
+3 ——— Total Supply 


- Total Expenditure.... 


Total Inland Revenue... 


Customs and Excise 
Motor Duties 


Broadcast Licences 34 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


Total Revenue 


Receipts 


Interest outside Budget .. 

Export Guarantees— 
Repayments 

Housing receipts 

Local Auth. Repayments. . 

New Towns Repayments 

P.O. capital repayments. . 

Town and Country Plan- 
ning—Repayments .... 

Potato Marketing Board— 
Repayments 

Sugar Board— 
Repayments (net) 

Nat’lised Industries (other 

than Coal Board)— 

Repayments 

Other Repayments 


Total Receipts 
Below-line deficit 
“Overall” deficit 


Payments 


Interest outside Budget .. 
Loans under Export Guar- 
antees Acts 


Scottish Special Housing . 
Armed Forces—Housing . 
Loans to N.I. Exchequer 
Loans to Local Authorities 
Loans for New Towns.... 
Loans for House Purchase 
P.O. capital expenditure. 
Loans for development of 
Inventions 
Town & C. Planning— 
Compensation pymnts. 
Colonial Development... 
Loans to— 
Colonial Governments 
Potato Marketing Board 
Nat. Coal Board (net). . 
Other Nat’lised Indsts. 
Railway Finances, Loans.. 


382 Total Payments 
| 
823 


rate of levy. Had this been in his mind, Mr Amory 
would surely not have made the token reduction of 
24 per cent, or 2d. off a roll of wallpaper, in the second 
lowest of the four rates—unless he intends ultimately 
to abolish it. 

Apart from this, few alterations have been made. 
Tax is lifted entirely from commercial vehicles, which 
had been formerly charged at the rate of 30 per cent 
on the wholesale value of their chassis, and off television 
tubes sold as replacements, formerly taxed at 60 per 
cent. The Customs and Excise Department has issued 
a sharp warning that retailers cannot exploit this con- 
cession by selling the television set and the tube 
separately in order to save that portion of tax on the 
new set which represented the value of the tube. All 
the changes, which will cost {£59 
million this year and £81.5 million 
in a full year, represent a reduction 
of perhaps 16 per cent in purchase 
tax receipts which were running in 
the last financial year at-just below 
£500 million, almost precisely what 
they were in the previous financial 
year before Mr Amory made his 
sweeping changes. 

The reduction in the top rate of 
tax from 60 to 50 per cent means that 
the price of a £5,544 Bentley comes 
down by nearly £300 and that of a 
£444 Ford Popular by £25. A tele- 
vision receiver retailing at about £70 
will now be between £3 and {4 
cheaper, and the main makers’ 
replacement tubes for it, which 
formerly cost more than £17, will be 
reduced by about £5. Long-playing 
records retailing at {2 and over will 
show savings of 2s. and modestly 
priced 7s. 6d. lipsticks will be 4d. 
cheaper. With the possible exception 
of fur coats and jewellery, the great 
bulk of goods on which tax has been 
reduced from 30 to 25 per cent will 
not show such obvious savings. 
Refrigerators and washing machines 
retailing at {60 are likely to come 
down in price by less than £2 ; house- 
hold gadgets such as electric irons 
retailing at £5 will be nearly 3s. 
cheaper. Most of the costlier durable 
consumer goods, including luggage, 
jewellery, clocks and mirrors as well 
as gas and electrical equipment come 
into this group. Smaller domestic 
odds and ends are taxed at the lower 
rate of 15 per cent ; here the reduc- 
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tion to the new rate of 124 per cent will mean a 
difference measured in pence rather than pounds. 
The average saving in this category is about 4d. 
in the pound, which even in the case of expensive 
items such as carpets costing £36, reduces the price 
by no more than IIs. 

Clothing, textiles and furniture remain taxed at the 






Postwar Credits 


HE special releases of postwar credits, totalling £71 

million, are listed in the table on page 145. In 
addition, the year’s normal repayments will absorb {18 
million. The total credits outstanding, reduced from 
{£765 million at the end of the war to £430 million, will 
thus be down to about £340 million by the end of the 
fiscal year. Between 13 and 14 million people are expected 
to benefit from the releases ; the average payment will be 
around £50. The maximum holding is £325. 


Buses and Heavy Oil 


ESPITE their firmly protected positions of monopoly 

in licensed public transport, bus operators have in 
recent years felt increasing competition from private 
vehicles, particularly in rural areas. The budget will 
encourage that private competition to some degree by 
lowering the purchase tax on cars. But the Chancellor has 
also heeded the bus operators’ pleas for relief by lowering 
the annual excise duty payable on buses and coaches with 
more than eight seats to about one-third of the previous 
rate. This was formerly composed of an initial charge of 
£12, plus £2 per seat between eight and 26 seats, 32s. per 
seat between 26 and 32, and 24s. per seat over 32. This 
is now reduced to £12 a year plus tos. for each seat in 
excess of 20—{18 instead of £57 a year for a 32-seat bus. 
The change took effect from Wednesday, and holders of 
licences taken out earlier in this financial year will be 
entitled to a refund of duty in respect of any period 
after March 31. The licence concession will cost 
ebout £6 million this year, and about {£3} million 
subsequently. 

The rebate on the duty on heavy oil used as fuel in 
certain specialised vehicles is a minor concession and not 
the major one that had been hoped for. Duty will no 
longer be levied on heavy oils used as fuel in subsidiary 
engines which do not propel the vehicle and which do not 
draw their fuel from the same supply as the propelling 
engine ; in vehicles not licensed for use in-public roads ; in 
toad construction vehicles ; and in vehicles that make only 
a limited use of public roads, as in passing from one holding 
to another. Heavy oil used as fuel in licensed goods 
vehicles is still subject to duty, even if these conditions are 
met. The effect on the revenue of this concession will be 
negligible, as will its effect on the economy. The oil 
companies and their industrial customers have long 


Other Changes 
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unchanged sate of 5 per cent, as they have been since 
Mr Butler’s autumn budget of 1955. This rate repre- 
sents a tax of 17s. 6d. on a £25 piece of furniture or 
8s. 6d. on a coat retailing at £12. It is doubtful how 
many people know that this tax exists at all—but cloth- 
ing and textiles together contribute 10 per cent of total 
revenue from purchase tax. 





argued for a reduction in the duties on light hydro- 
carbon oils used for process purposes, as well as on road 
vehicle fuels. 


The omnibus companies immediately sent the Chancellor 
a telegram of disappointment at the limited relief they 
received, and one large bus company in the Midlands has 
announced that it is applying for higher fares, since no tax 
relief was granted on its road fuel. 


Stripping and Washing 


NOTHER inevitable round in the struggle between the 
A Inland Revenue and tax avoiders is promised by the 
Chancellor against the “ cunning people who have devised 
yet another form of dividend stripping at the expense of 
the Revenue.” His general attack last year on this device 
(whereby a company could strip off the undistributed profits 
of another company it had purchased in a dividend to itself 
and then set that payment off against its own tax loss, which 
often enough it acquired by buying a company that had 
accumulated one) then seemed to be watertight. It was not. 
Dividend stripping was still possible with companies 
registered in the Republic of Ireland. Now, by courtesy 
of the Government of the Irish Republic—for it all requires 
an amendment to the double tax agreement with Eire— 
this loophole at least will be closed. 

“Bond washing” has a history as long as dividend 
stripping and it used to cost the Revenue dear. The essence 
of bond washing was that an undertaking taxed on its 
dealing profits as well as its income—such as a dealer in 
securities or a finance company—would buy a Government 
bond cum-interest and sell it ex-interest in the three weeks 
period in which it was possible for the bond to be dealt in 
both forms, The prices were arranged to give the other 
partner in the deal a small profit and the dealer would set 
off his capital loss against the tax payable on the interest 
he had received. Both the Inland Revenue and the Stock 
Exchange Council have taken action against bond washing 
in the past. The Stock Exchange Council in 1957 tried to 
prevent the double transaction from taking place simul- 
taneously or by using borrowed stock, and the Inland 
Revenue tried to clamp down on any bond washing deal 
that involved a prior agreement to buy back. But nods and 
winks worked as well as agreements and though bond 
washing was restricted it was not made completely im- 
possible. That will be the aim of the new legislation, 
without harming in any way “ normal legitimate business.” 
Such a line is never easy to draw. 





BUDGET MARKETS 


Interest Rates Now 


AKEN by themselves, budget reliefs of £366 million 

would give stock markets a substantial boost. The 
specific concessions in indirect taxation give special benefit 
to the industries concerned ; the injection of purchasing 
' power helps all industry and trade ; and the cut in income 
tax, in addition, adds immediately to the investor’s real 
reward. The fact that both in gilt-edged and in industrials 
generally the reaction to the budget was short of exuberance 
' Goes not mean that these influences are not present—but 
that in practice the budget reliefs cannot be taken in 
isolation. First and foremost, they were largely expected 
and discounted. Secondly, the gilt-edged market in par- 
ticular has to think of the vital consequential effects on the 
economy and on national finances of the fiscal remissions. 
Thirdly, the budget removes only one of the major uncer- 
tainties that have been overhanging the markets: others, 
and notably the election, remain. 

Has the Chancellor, with the “ overall” deficit expected 
to increase from £182 million to £721 million, overdone 
it? Fears of inflation by holders of gilt-edged and sterling 
could be the undoing of the government’s bid for reflation. 
Happily and sensibly, no such fears are to be found in the 
‘London market or in the main overseas centres this week. 
At the same time, investors and dealers in gilt-edged have 
been held in check by the potential increase in the Govern- 
ment’s needs for finance. Following this degree of fiscal 
reflation, the Government could hardly with safety proceed 
to a reduction in the long-term rate of interest. Indeed, 
it seems much more evident why this stimulant has been 
left untouched in recent months. Presumably, official sales of 
gilt-edged now become more urgent than they have been in 
the recent past. On the morrow of the budget the official 
“tap” of the 53 per cent 1982-84 Funding stock was ex- 


HOW PRICES MOVED— 


Dec. 31, 
1958 


April 3, April 7, April 8, 
1959 1959 1959 


Gilt-edged 


Consols 2'2% 52 517. 512%) 513!3. 
British Trans. 3% 1978/88 66'2 67'31¢ 67'316 
Exchequer 5'2% 1966 .... 10275 102'51¢ 103'32 
Conversion 5'4% 1974 ... 983, 9993. 99153, 
Funding 5'2% 1982/84 ... 10} 'i6 10253 10253 102253. 


(Prices are shown net) 


Industrials 


Beecham Group 25/7'2 33/6 32/9 
Guest Keen 56/- 
Ici 35/-* 
Shell Transport 141/3 
Stewarts & Lloyds 31/3 
Turner & Newall 72/10! 
Unilever 101/6 


United Dominions Trust.. 113/6 143/- 142/3 


Vehicle Manufacturers 
41/6* 45/4! 
13/10'2 15/5'4 
51/6 56/6* 
46/3 50/- 


Assoc. Comm. Vehicles ... 
British Motor 
Ford 
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hausted ; the authorities ought now to be readier than before 
to replace it by another stock at the long end of the market, 

The high-coupon stocks, and in particular the freed 
1982-84s, enjoyed the best rises on Wednesday, but even 
these were mostly limited to 4. As a result, the net redemp- 
tion yields at the new rate of tax rose by around 4s. on these 
stocks, while yields on the low coupon stocks standing at 
appreciable discounts rose by little over 2s. So far there 
has been little sign of switching. For the most part, surtax 
payers and net funds still go for a redemption profit ; and 
gross funds for a high coupon. But the cut in the standard 
rate has increased the attraction of the high coupon ; insur- 
ance funds in particular may in due course lean somewhat 
more towards them. 


Sober Joy 


HE industrial equity market, having cherished for 
i months the thought of budget reliefs, rejoiced on 
Wednesday. The Financial Times ordinary index, after 
three months of indecision, edged up to a new peak of 226.1 
and The Economist indicator, having touched a new peak 
the week before at 256.1, went on to 262.7. But the market 
welcomed the budget soberly ; the bargains marked on 
Wednesday, at 16,220, were well below Monday’s record 
of 20,451 when pre-budget buying was matched by profit 
taking. On Monday, selling had a slight edge on buying ; 
on Wednesday after the budget it was the other way round. 
Ninepence off the standard rate was threepence more than 
the market in its more restrained moods had anticipated 
and there had to be some adjustment to the higher level of 
net yields. 

So on Wednesday there was an early queue at the doors. 
Dealers adjusted their prices in a quickly shifting 
market to the surprises, the disappointments, the renewed 
buying by the optimists and the selling of those quick to 
snatch a profit. The demand for brewery shares was heavy 
but prices closed beneath their best as it was realised that 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


Dec. 31, April3, April7, April 8, 
1958 1959 959 1959 


Stores 
Debenhams 28/9 33/- 31/9* 
34/-* 36/4'2 36/6 
Marks & Spencer “A’’... 55/9 59/- 57/3 
United Drapery 36/4'2 39/3 38/9 


Electrical 
57/3 59/- 
42/- 41/9 


English Electric 
General Electric 


34/7', 


Breweries 
44/-* 44/9 
14/9 15/6 
56/-* 60/3 
13/9 13/6 

109/4!', 109/6 


Indices 
Financial Times Govt. .... 84-72 
Financial Times Ord. share 225-5 
* Ex dividend. 


86-24 
225-4 
+ Ex capitalisation. 
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CAPITAL 


can be 
a decisive 
factor 


_ for industrial and commercial en- 
terprises in their expansion and pro- 
gress. I.C.F.C.’s function is to pro- 
vide capital for small and medium 
concerns in Great ‘Britain in the 
form of long-term loans and share 

capital, 


Our booklet, J.4. ‘Capital for Bus- 
iness and Where to Find It’, will be 
Sent on request. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Shareholders: The English and 
Scottish Banks 


Head Office: 7 Drapers’ Gardens, 
London, E,C.2 
Tel: NATional 86215 


BRANCHES: 
Birmingham — 214 Hagley Road 
Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester — 31 Friar Lane Granby 854 
Manchester — 73. Whitworth Street 
Central 5429 
Leeds — Headrow House Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh — 33 Charlotte Square 
Edinburgh 50212 


Samuel 
Montagu 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Merchant 
Bankers 


Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collections, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
Capital Issues, Precious Metals. The Management 
ts readily available to discuss or investigate any 
banking requirement at home or overseas. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


114 OLD BROAD STREET * LONDON EC2 


Tel: London Wall 6464. Cables: Montagu, London 
Telex: 28297, 28585, 28586 
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HE LABOURS OF HERCULES 


THE SIXTH LABOUR 
THE CRETAN BULL 


Come te think of it, Hercules of old had a pretty rough time. All the Gods and 
Goddesses of mythology ganged up on him — and he was orlly a Demi-God at best. 
And those 12 Labours were no sinecure, Consider the Cretan Bull... not only a 
menace of extraordinary size and power, but breathing fire and smoke into the bargain. 
It took courage and resource — and brain racking —to devise the means of overcoming 
at. 
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Today, of course, Hercules has shed his leopard skin and is mantled in respectability as an 












international company. But he still knows there are likely to be many angles to any one 
industrial chemical problem. Making finishes for railway coaches, for example, which must look 
beautiful and may also need to resist such things as fire and abrasion. Hercules has solutions for 
problems like this. If they are troubling you, why not ask him for his answers? Quite possibly, 
they will involve Ethyl Cellulose, which has a number of other technical advantages too. 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE: LONDON :- W.1 
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the brewers now have to bear the brunt of initial losses on 
stocks. Commercial vehicle shares were marked up just as 
sharply, but there too the gains were not fully held, as it 
was realised that the cream of profit in that industry 
comes from exports. A cut in purchase tax had already 
been discounted, so that the response of store equities was 
subdued, although motor and radio and television shares 
were good. The restoration of investment allowances 
stimulated some buying of the capital goods producers 
and of companies, such as those engaged in radio and tele- 
vision renting, that spend heavily on capital account. 
Elsewhere, shipping, textile and cinema shares reacted on 
the absence of special reliefs for those industries. 

It was, in fact, a day of active if restrained joy and in it 
the oversubscription of Hawker Siddeley’s £15 millior issue 
of 53 per cent convertible debenture stock at par to 
ordinary shareholders only, went almost unnoticed. The 
issue was oversubscribed more than seven times, with appli- 
cations finally adding up to £107 million ; allotments will 
take some account of applicants’ holdings of Hawker shares. 
As a high coupon stock, the debenture gains from the 
reduction in the standard rate and a big premium, with 
guesses ranging from 3 to § points, is expected. With one 
issue successfully completed, another is on the stocks: the 
National Provincial is to raise £10} million by a rights 
issue of its ordinary stock. This issue is discussed in a 
later note ; its liberal terms gave bank shares a fillip. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





The Pound Unruffled 


N the eve of the budget sterling weakened against the 
dollar and most Continental currencies. Selling from 
Zurich, Amsterdam and Frankfurt was attributed to a feel- 
ing that sterling had reached a sufficiently high level—it 
rose last week near its ceiling of $2.82—to the growth of 
political tension between London on the one hand and 
Paris and Bonn on the other, and finally to rumours that the 
impending budget would be followed by a snap general 
election. The tide changed completely after the budget and 
on Wednesday the lost ground was regained. Against the 
US dollar the rate for sterling strengthened from $2.81,% to 
$2.813. The D-mark rate which had moved against sterling 
to 11.77% veered back to 11.774. The size of the budget 
reliefs has caused no alarm in Zurich. Bankers are pleased 
to see the cut in the standard rate ; they are impressed with 
the solid foundations on which the relaxations rest ; they 
have revised their guess about an early general election ; 
and some of them say wryly that if an election budget 
helps the Tories that will not worry them. 
Underlying these shifts in sentiment there has been 
a persistent commercial demand for sterling, particularly 
from New York. Most of this is in respect of trading tran- 
sactions but there has also been continued investment 
demand for sterling which has been more than sufficient to 
absorb the supplies of security sterling. The rate for this 
type of sterling is near parity with convertible external 


account sterling. A substantial proportion of the demand | 


for sterling for porttolio investment is now being satisfied 
in the official market. The Exchange Account is thus feel- 
ing the direct benefit, and the evidence in the foreign 
exchange market suggests that it has continued during the 


past week to accumulate dollars as well as other convertible 
currencies. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








Ending of “Ratissage” 


HE foreign exchange market and the London money 

market have recently been relieved of most of the dis- 
turbances that have long been occurring towards the end of 
each month when the Bank of France has “ raked in” part 
of the working balances of foreign currency held by the 
French commercial banks. The foreign currencies were 
transferred to the Bank of France, which used them in 
order to reduce its deficit in the European Payments Union. 
With the disappearance of EPU and the strengthening of 
the French exchange since devaluation at the end of 1958, 
the need for these concentrated mobilisations of foreign 
currency resources disappeared. 

A proportion of foreign exchange holdings of the com- 
mercial banks must still be deposited with the Bank of 
France, but this is now spread evenly over the month and 
the percentage that must be deposited has been reduced 
to 10 per cent of the holding at December 31, 1958. This 
proportion was reduced from 15 per cent at the end of 
March and the reimbursement of the difference by the 
Bank of France has caused fairly substantial purchases of 
sterling and other foreign exchange by the Bank of France 
since the beginning of this month, The intention is to put 
an end to this artificial and now unnecessary procedure, 
and the Bank of France is likely to make further purchases 
of foreign currencies in order to complete the repayment 
of working balances to the commercial banks. 























































































































MANPOWER 





Turn In Employment? 








HE small but more than seasonal decline in unemploy- 

ment that was taking place during the four weeks to 
the middle of March may already have produced a slight 
corresponding increase in civil employment by the end of 
February. The actual figures, published this week, show 
a decline in the number of people in civil employment 
during February, by 23,000. But since there have recently 
been fewer revisions in the employment figures, it is possible 
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once again to hazard some estimate of how much seasonal 
influences affect it (seasonal adjustment of the numbers 
wholly, unemployed, a much firmer figure, is now fairly well 
established). oe . 

’- The Ministry of Labour is now making~ occasional 
reference to seasonal changes in its current figures, and the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, among 
other independent sources, is now publishing detailed figures 
of numbers of employees in different industries, making 
allowance for seasonal factors. Such allowances suggest 
that the fall in employment during February may have been 
very slightly less than would normally have been expected 
during the month. In the accompanying chart, an estimate 
of the course of civil employment (which includes self- 
employed people) over the last few years, with seasonal 
fluctuations ironed out, is shown—along with the very varied 
fortunes of different major industrial groups during ‘the 
same period. It may be significant that employment in 
manufacturing, as well as in the whole economy, appears 
to have turned upward in February. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The Shock Absorbers 


HE broad outline of Britain’s balance of payments in 
3% 1958 was given last week in the Economic Survey. 
The white paper on the balance of payments* adds a wealth 
of detail, which illuminates last year’s remarkable achieve- 
ment. In 1958, it may be recalled, lower import prices 
enabled Britain to earn a surplus on visible trade alone, 
although exports fell in volume while the volume of imports 
was unchanged, Earnings from invisibles rose on balance. 


OVERSEAS STERLING COUNTRIES 

(£ million) 
1956 1957 

Accounts with Non-Sterling Areas : 

Imports* from— 3 
Dollar area 574 686 
Other western hemisphere countries 12 i! 
OEEC countries 678 755 
Other non-sterling countries 582 


1,846 


Exports* to— 
Dollar area 480 544 
Other western hemisphere countries 20 32 
OEEC countries 718 727 
Other non-sterling countries 610 


1,913 


—206 
—177 


Visible trade (net) 
Invisibles (net) 


— 383 
+223 


Current balance 


Sales of gold in United Kingdom (net) ... +227 


Capital Account 
IMF drawings + | + 71 + 13 
World Bank drawings + 27 + 50 + 84 
Other capital (net) +129 +136 +271 
+257 +368 


Capital balance +157 


Surplus (+) or Deficit (—) 
Of which— 
(a) Dollar area +233 + 286 
(b) Other western hemisphere countries + 7 + 19 
(c) OEEC countries — 6 -—til 
(d) Other non-sterling countries — 76 —110 —172 
(e) Non-territorial organisationst .... + 2 + 13 + 16 
* Excluding most oil imported from or exported to non-sterling areas 
through United Kingdom companies. , ¢ Transactions in sterling only ; 
transactions in other currencies are included under the appropriate area. 


+160 + 97 +122 
+ 366 
+ 17 
—105 


* Cmnd. 700. 
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The improvement in both cases was wholly concentrated 
into the first half of the year. The biggest improvement 
(and here higher exports played a part, against the main 
trend) was in payments with the dollar area. The shortfall 
of merchandise exports below imports came down from 
£190 million in 1957 to £36 million in 1958 ; and the 
balance of all current dollar payments swung from a deficit 
of £95 million to a surplus of £56 million—only the second 
surplus with the dollar area since the war. Receipts on 
capital account, and a rise in the sterling holdings of dollar 
countries, brought Britain’s total surplus with the area to 
£114 million. Transactions with non-dollar countries and 
with the European Payments Union resulted in a loss of 
gold and dollars of £193 million (following a loss of £304 
million in 1957) ; but the overseas sterling countries raised 
their dollar contribution to the central reserves from £63 
million to £139 million, and kept their sales of gold in 
Britain fairly steady at £227 million. 

Thus the London reserves bore none of the burden of 
the deterioration in these countries’ current payments. In 
their visible trade, the overseas sterling countries increased 
their deficit with the non-sterling area from £206 million to 
£396 million ; and their deficit on all current payments rose 
from £383 million to £473 million. But this was more 
than offset by a sharp jump in capital imports from foreign 
countries, from £257 million to £368 million—well over 
double the total in 1956. The World Bank played a part, 
but the main source of this relief was the United States, 
coming from both government agencies and private inves- 
tors. The contributions to India made up a significant part. 
For the first time, it seems, the overseas sterling countries 
drew less capital from Britain than from other countries. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Background to a Decision 


HREE days after the budget and at the moment that 
> this issue of The Economist was published, the Council 
of the Building Societies Association met to consider 
whether its recommended rates should be reduced. These 
rates have been maintained in the face of five successive 
cuts in the Bank rate, at 3} per cent net on shares and 


6 per cent on mortgages. If at the old rates of tax, both 
standard and composite, these rates had been reduced to 
3 per cent net on shares and 54 per cent on mortgages 
the margin available for reserve appropriation would have 
been improved, but if they had been reduced to 3} per cent 
net on shares and 53 per cent on mortgages the margin 
would have been pinched. That is why those societies 
that have expanded quickly and have a high ratio of manage- 
ment expenses have in the- past resisted a lowering of 
rates to match the Halifax, for with trustee status on the 
horizon they are anxious to build up their reserves. But 
these societies as well as those with more comfortable 
margins did recognise that a reduction in the interest on 
shares to 3 per cent net would be a gamble unless the 
interest paid on national savings were to come down as well. 

The budget did not produce a new issue of national 
certificates or defence bonds at a lower rate of interest, but 
it did bring a reduction in the standard rate. That reduc- 
tion may be sufficient to bring down the. composite rate 
paid by the societies. By how much will not be known 
for some weeks, but some guesses have put the reduction 
at 4d., which would bring the rate down to 5s. 3d. in 
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His | 
opinion 
matters= 


The man _you never meet is often the one who is of the greatest 

importance to you. You take a lot of trouble to reach him—through oss T Hi 3 
print. And his impression of you is formed entirely from the printed 
page. That’s why it’s worth taking expert advice on the best ways of ee 


using this highly technical medium of communication, 


New development in the printing industry A O Se) 


Daniel Greenaway & Sons Ltd. are happy to announce an advisory service 
which represents an entirely new development in the printing industry. 
The director of this service is lan MacPhail, M.I.P.R,, the well-known N eE V = 4 
public relations personality. Ian MacPhail is advising Greenaway clients on 
print in the context of public relations. For example, this new service 
arranges that all print work done for a particular client will reflect his 
personality and become unmistakably his; it advises clients who wish to IVI E 1 ag ! 
reach a limited group on the easiest and most economical means of doing so; 
on when to use print and when not to use it—even if this means a job the 
less for Greenaways. It will consider what form each job should take, and when this is decided, will see it through 
the Press. This is the most comprehensive service of its kind ever offered, and it is unique amongst printers, 


A word about Greenaways, the printers 

Greenaways have been printers in the City of London for three generations, and can offer many specialist 
services to their clients. These include a day and night service and a dispatch-rider system— 

both of which contribute to a reputation for remarkable speed and punctuality joined to a very high 
standard of quality. The new Greenaway Advisory Service will have the full backing of the 

considerable resources of the Greenaway Group. 


Write now for a descriptive booklet. 
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prior to joining Greenaways, was | 

for five years Public Relations Officer to | 

Dexion Ltd. His career has included 

extensive experience of pograply, | UIPECCNAWAYS tHe Printers 
print-design, journalism and | 

broadcasting. 

_ dS OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. LONDON WALB 7525 
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the £. The effect of a reduction in the composite rate and 
of the reduction in the standard rate on the’ tax payable 
on the societies’ surpluses might be just about enough to 
maintain margins at the old level if the rate on shares were 
brought down to 3} per cent net and on mortgages to 
52 per cent.. But the council could not have been abso- 
lutely sure that this would be so when it met. 

One thing is certain: it is the argument about margins 
and the need to reconcile strength with size, to which Mr 
Algernon Denham so pertinently referred at the annual 
general meeting of the Halifax earlier this week, that will 
have decided the issue. Two other matters mentioned by 
the Chancellor will have only a peripheral influence on the 
decision. The first was that in this fiscal year the Govern- 
ment expects to make loans of £25 million to the societies 
under the new Housing bill for re-lending on properties 
built before 1919. The second was that the Chancellor 
will give statutory. recognition to the £33 million of post- 
war. credits owned by the societies and that these credits 
will rank for interest at 24 per cent, tax free, along with 
those credits owned by individuals. 


SHIPPING 


Pride of the Atlantic 


oTH the Queen Mary and the Queen Elizabeth, Cunard’s 

‘huge transatlantic liners, were built in the thirties with 
the aid of Government loans: £94 million in all, which the 
company repaid in 1946. The Queen Mary is now 23 years 
old, and the Queen Elizabeth 19 years old ; to replace them, 
even with smaller modern liners of about 50,000-60,000 tons 
gross, would probably cost £25-30 million each. Cunard 
has approached the Government about the question of re- 
placing them, and discussions are now going on. In a state- 
ment this week the company said: 

Owing particularly to the policy of heavy subsidies given 
to our North Atlantic competitors on the score of national 
prestige the board has been compelled to place before the 
Government the whole question of the future of the 
British weekly service between Southampton, Cherbourg 
and New York by the two Queens. 

The company has already begun negotiations with John 
Brown of Clydebank, shipbuilders, who would presumably 
build vessels to replace the Queens. Modern design and 
more powerful engines would make it possible for ships 

of lower tonnage to carry 

TRANS-ATLANTIC TRAVEL as Many passengers ( 2,250) 

as the Queen Elizabeth. 
The Queens have some 
= years of service ahead of 
— ~ them, but during those 
years several new liners 
will be coming on to the 
transatlantic services. By 
1961-62 six liners, from 
Germany, Holland, Italy, 
Canada, the United States 
(a sister ship to the United 
States which will enable 
an American weekly ser- 
vice to be operated in 
competition with the 
Queens) and from France, 
with a total passenger 


1957 





Thousands of 
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accommodation of 8,625 passengers per voyage, are 
scheduled to come on fo the route. - Several of these are 
being built with the aid of government subsidies, in parti- 
cular the American and French vessels. For Cunard the 
problem lies essentially in the difference between deprecia- 
tion set aside at prewar historical costs, even with provisions 
for additional depreciation, and what actual replacement 
would cost today: 
Another big factor in the company’s discussions with the 
Government: will inevitably be the trend of transatlantic 
traffic. This is expanding rapidly ; in the six years from 1952 
to 1958 it rose by just on 70 per cent. But, as the accom- 
panying OEEC chart shows, the bulk of the increase has 
been in air crossings; passengers crossing by sea 
during the period rose by only about one-seventh in number, 
and in 1958 (a year of business recession touching both sides 
of the Atlantic) actually fell below the 1957 level. In 1958, 


_ too, passengers crossing by air exceeded those by sea for 


the first time. Cunard, certainly, has in mind no more than 
replacement of the transatlantic capacity it is successfully 
operating ; but the new vessels arriving over the next three 
years are likely to make a substantial net addition to ship- 
ping capacity on the route. Prestige on the Atlantic route 
seems to make any government ready to invest ; but prospec- 
tive surplus capacity, and the conquering advance of air 
travel, will give Cunard and the Government some weighty 
problems to discuss. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


BP Pays More 


OR 1958, British Petroleum has raised its tax free ordi- 

nary dividend from Is, 6d. to 1s. 9d. per £1 stock, 
or from the equivalent of 73 per cent to 83 per cent, both 
tax free, on the capital as increased by last year’s roo per 
cent scrip issue. This more than compensates stockholders 
for the effect of the reduction in the standard rate: the 
7% per cent dividend, grossed up at 8s. 6d. in the £, was 
equivalent to 13.04 per cent, gross; the new dividend, 
grossed up at 7s. 9d. in the £, is equivalent to 14.29 per 
cent, gross. At 54s. 13d. the £1 stock units yield 5.3 
per cent. This increase in the dividend may encourage 
holders of the 6 per cent convertible debenture to convert 
at §0s. next July ; the conversion option in the following 
July is at 62s. 6d. 

The bigger dividend follows a year in which the group’s 
total income grew from £151 million to £1684 million and 
its net income from £52 million to nearly £62 million. In 
the early months of 1957 BP still lived and traded under 
the shadow of the Suez crisis'so that some recovery in its 
sales and profits in 1958 was inevitable. Unfortunately, the 
full year’s preliminary statement is presented in a different 
form from the half yearly statement and it is not possible 
to say exactly what happened to gross profits in the second 
half of the year nor, because the figure for turnover is not 
released, what happened to margins. But it is possible to 
deduce that the volume of sales of cride oil and refined 
products ran at 22 million tons in the first half of 1957 and 
was then maintained at 31 million tons in following three 
half-yearly periods and that the group’s net income was 
£24.§ million in the first half of 1958 (against £21.2 million) 
and £37.4 million in the second half (against £30.8 million). 
The inference is that BP, based on relatively cheaper crude 
from the Middle East, was operating at a better margin of 
profit in the second half of last year. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO YESTERDAY’S 
HEADLINE ? 


Could you place an accurate interpretation on the events you read about In your morning 
newspaper ? In a befogged world facts loom up, then disappear. Conflicting reports-arrive. 
There’s so much to take in: so little time in which to absorb it. 

The Scotsman knows the pace at which the mind, today, must absorb radical and 
sometimes disturbing changes. Its policy as a newspaper is to guide, not merely to 
emphasise. Its readership is that section of the community that requires lively, intelligent 
leaders ; reliable, corroborated information on world affairs. That is why so many are 
changing to The Scotsman. Not only for this refreshing coherence, but also for its 


stimulating articles on sport, farming, the arts, women’s features, and almost every other 
topic known to Man. 


Sere we ¥ Wy? wAe 7S Vg 
Make a habit of ! ASS 








The earliest chemical industry 


Naturally occurring alum has been used by mankind for over 4,000 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used alum for fixing dyes or mordanting, but this was 
only the first of many applications. Later it found use in medicines, in tanning, 
and in the treatment of parchment. Eventually it was realised that such 
treatment of parchment facilitated the application of ink and pigment, 
anticipating the present-day use of alum in the sizing of paper. 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD., WIDNES, LANCS, 
Also at London, Bristol and Glasgow. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
eee OS caaomaceanstteeat 


A Bumper Issue 


HE rights issue being made by the National Provincial 
ét Bank is on a scale still more ambitious than that of 
Lloyds, itself much bigger than the Midland’s, which 
opened the round of bank issues ; the next bank in line is 
Barclays, which has announced no details yet. The NP 
offer is also much more generous to shareholders than were 
its predecessors. This bank, the smallest of the big five, 
is raising £104 million (compared with Lloyds’ £13 million 
and the Midland’s £4 million) ; it is offering one new {1 
share for every existing share ; and it is doing so at par. As 
the shares stood at 98s. 6d. on the eve of the announcement, 
the rights were worth no less than 39s. 3d. The directors 
forecast an interim dividend in July of 10 per cent (for 
which the new shares will not be eligible) and a final.of.7 per 
cent, and they hope to pay 14 per cent on the new capital in 
1960 (compared with 20 per cent on the old capital in 
1958. This represents a yield of 8 per cent on the money 
raised, compared with 4.1 per cent on the old shares before 
the announcement. As a result, NP shares rose’5s. 6d. on 
Wednesday and the current ‘price is equivalent to a price 
of 62s., ex rights, giving a yield of 4} per cent on the 
proposed dividend for 1960. 

The issue will raise total capital and published reserves 
of the NP from £243 million to £35 million. Its ratio of 
capital funds to deposits, previously the second lowest 
among the big banks at 2.8 per cent, will rise (om the basis 
of deposits at end-December) to just over 4 per cent. The 
new Lloyds ratio is 4.6 per cent, and the Midland’s 2.7 
per cent. 


AIR TRAFFIC RIGHTS 


Storm in a Pacific Teacup 


HED no tears, gentle reader, for the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, temporarily frustrated -in its 
scheme to run a direct air service between the United States 
and Japan. Last week’s move, in which the American 
Civil Aeronautics Board refused BOAC permission to fly 
one particular leg of its globe-encircling air service, is one 
occasion on which BOAC happens to have been outpointed 
in the never-ending game of poker that the airlines play with 
traffic rights for chips. This is a game that holds no 
charity for the weak ; and BOAC, having within a matter 
of months prevented one American airline from making 
flights to Hongkong and thrown the Dutch airline, KLM, 
out of Singapore, cannot really expect much public sym- 
pathy when one of its victims pays it back in the same coin. 
It is difficult to think of any country in the world in 
which an air service can be run without a government 
licence ; when*any service crosses international frontiers, 
permission has to be obtained from each foreign country 
into whose territory it is operated. Although these traffic 
rights are nominally negotiated between governments, 
national airlines stand at the elbow of the government 
representatives and dictate what terms they shall offer. The 
extent of their generosity is nicely balanced against the value 
of the concessions they expect in return. Thus the Ameri- 
can Northwest Airlines repays BOAC’s blocking of its 
application to fly to Hongkong by lodging an objection to 
BOAC’s own scheme to tap the passenger market between 
New York or San Francisco and Tokyo, and does not trouble 
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to hide its motives. The fact that Pan American, the 
American airline with the biggest stake in this area, has not 
objected to BOAC’s scheme could indicate that PAA does 
npt want to disturb its own quid pro quo understanding 
with BOAC: PAA does fly to Hongkong and may be more 
interested in keeping Northwest out than with letting BOAC 
in. An even more blatant example can be found in the 
protracted squabble between Canadian Pacific Airlines and 
the Australian airline, Qantas ; here Qantas wants to fly 
to Europe via the Polar route now used by CPA, and is 
deliberately squeezing CPA off the Pacific in order to get 
the concession. 

The damage that this attitude is doing to the air transport 
industry and to the passenger would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. British European Airways, which suffers more 
directly from it than BOAC, has had to buy its way into 
the airports of Western Europe by pooling agreements with 
each national airline in turn, draining off a proportion of 
its operating profit. It has argued behind the scenes for a 
less restrictionist attitude among airlines, but is not likely 
to get much sympathy from BOAC, which has so far done 
unusually well out of horse-trading in traffic rights, to the 
chagrin of less well placed American and European long- 
distance airlines. For this BOAC has to thank the accidents 
of history and geography that strung pieces of British- 
controlled territory along some of the world’s trunk air 
routes. But recently there have been signs, of which the 
Northwest counter-ploy is only one example, that the 
corporation has overplayed its hand. 


FRAQ OIL 


Qasim and the Concessions 


EPORTS of a conversation between General Qasim and 
the Iraq Petroleum Company’s chief representative in 
Baghdad on Monday automatically caused fears that the 
communist-dominated Government of Iraq might be plan- 
ning nationalisation of the company’s facilities or cancel- 
lation of concessions. The company lost no time in 
announcing that this alarum was nonsense: and General 
Qasim’s communist minister of economics, Dr Kubba, has 
since added his denials of any such plans. Today, as he 
no doubt realises, they are hardly likely to have any practical 
intentions in this direction: now is not the time for any 
Middle East producer to try to start marketing its own oil. 
The conversations in Baghdad, coinciding with the arrival 
in Iraq of Lord Monckton, IPC’s new chairman, are appar- 
ently a further stage in the negotiations for expanding pro- 
duction and releasing certain portions of the concession area 
that the oil company began with Nuri es-Said and has been 
continuing with the new regime (though Dr Kubba also 
denied that this second point was mentioned in the talk 
on Monday). A few weeks after the July revolution last 
year the company announced its intention of increasing 
production from the present 35 million tons a year to 
57 million tons by the end of 1961 and to 70 million 
tons the following year. Its plans include a new deep- 
water port on the Persian Gulf and some additional loops 
to the pipeline between Kirkuk and the Mediterranean. 
Although IPC may now have' second thoughts about 
increasing its investment in a country that is as politically — 
hostile to western interests as Iraq has become, it would 
have to calculate this risk against the likelihood of serious 
repercussions in Baghdad if it were to revise its intentions. 
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In December the company handed- back to the Iraqi 
government an unused offshore concession at Basra, and 
various other -areas-are believed to be on offer. But such 


discussions may now have more urgency if, as it is thought, 


‘Baghdad has the promise of: Soviet technical aid up its 
i Bee 


CYCLES 


. Union Against Adversity 

JNHE cut in purchase tax.on bicycles from 30 per cent 
@ 8 to 25 per cent is a small but welcome straw to:an 
indtistry that has seen its-output fall by 39 per cent since 
1955. “The effect is unlikely to be very: significant ; it 
represents only 12s. off the price of a bicycle selling for 
around {21 at the old tax rate. The industry had hoped 
for enough to help it to avoid further cuts in output and 
employment. Exports may fall:this year to 1 million cycles 
from “1,326,000 in 1958; in January they fell 7 per cent. 
‘Home deliveries seem “unlikely to exceed 1958’s level of 
834,000 ; in January they were only 73 per cent of those 
‘in January, 1958. Hopes here are pinned on arresting the 
fall in the number of children owning bicycles, and on the 
‘expansion of sales of mopeds (cycles with “ power assis- 
‘tance”), The two firms that produce over three-quarters of 
‘the industry’s output ‘of pedal cycles, Raleigh’ Industries 
and Tube Investments, both now make mopeds; and, 
though German and French firms had the advantage of 
an early start in this market, total sales have risen sharply 
since the abolition of hire-purchase restrictions last year, 
unlike- bicycle: sales, which” continued to fall. British 
moped output rose from only 460 in December, 1957, 


‘to. 4,470 in. December, - 1958, and sales have con- ~ 


tinued to run at a high level. this year; it is suggested 
that they may exceed 100,000, compared with 46,000 
last year. © ° 2-7 2) : 

The industry is more hopeful, again, about its longer- 
term prospects in export markets ; an upturn in world trade 
should mean higher incomes in the primary producing 
countries that are among -its best. customers, and where 
there is a large potential market. The tendency for countries 
to begin making their own bicycles worsens the prospect ; 
though production costs in a country like India do not seem 
to be any lower than those in Britain, India has prohibited 
all imports and so closed a large market. It is hoped that the 
moped may make good this loss of trade, since mopeds are 
less easily built in underdeveloped countries, but competi- 
tion from continental makers will be stronger where they 
are not hampered by import duties, as they are in the home 
market. Concentration into two large concerns has been 
this industry’s reaction to contraction. The agreement 
between Tube Investments and Raleigh to form a jointly 
owned manufacturing company in Eire could mean the 
beginning of co-operation between the two companies in 
export markets. 

One surprising feature of the industry is that the smaller 
companies are unaffected by the fall in output, so that their 
share of the market has been increasing. The demand for 
the higher quality lightweight bicycles in which they 
specialise seems to be the one stable factor in the home 
market ; though the large firms build lightweight machines, 
the connoisseur of the bicycle prefers the hand-made article, 
which will cost about {10 more than the mass-produced 
equivalent. 
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SHOE IMPORTS 


Feet First 


: WM tone of the Association of Boot and Shoe Manu- 


facturers listened last Monday to some extraordinary 
remarks from the President of the Board of Trade. Sir David 
Eccles had apparently discovered that there have been some 
imports of cheap, and very well-designed, shoes from Italy 
in the last few years, and was wondering if the industry 
would like him to stop this, He volunteered the suggestion 
that if it applied to the Board of Trade for an additional 
tariff, the Board would look on their application with great 
care. So far as complaints of,dumping by east European 
countries were concerned, if the industry thought that there 
Was a case for an anti-dumping duty, they should offer it. 
An invitation to appeal for additional protection is almost 
unique in.recent times ; an even odder aspect of this one 
is that it should be made to this industry. 

Imports of shoes into this country have certainly risen 
sharply in recent years in spite of an import duty of 15 per 
cent ; those of leather shoes in 1958 were nearly five times 
the 1949 level. But .imports, 5,830,000 pairs, worth 
£5,145,000, amounted last year to only 4.3 per cent of the 
total sales of leather shoes on the home market. Imports 
from Italy were the highest in value, at £1,931,000 in 1958 
for 1,315,000 pairs; they had risen from 608,000 pairs 
worth {1,038,000 in.1957. Imports from behind the Iron 
Curtain are relatively minute, Those from Czechoslovakia 
are subject to a quota of 175,000 pairs, which has not been 
reached in the last two years; in 1957 imports. were 
155,000 pairs, worth £112,000 ; in 1958 they were’ 142,000 
pairs worth. £97,000. Those from Yugoslavia are free from 
quota restrictions, but their total value rose only from 


‘£152,000 in 1957 to £153,000 in 1958. 


A substantial proportion of total home sales of rubber 


shoes, certainly, is imported ; about 40 per cent in 1957 and 
47 per cent in 1958. But most of the imports come from 
‘Hong Kong, and Sir David Eccles pointed out that it is our 
‘traditional policy to admit their goods duty-free. And though 
the rubber footwear industry did apply for an anti-dumping 
duty.on east European imports a year ago, it was rejected 


on the grounds that these imports were too small to be a 
threat to British industry. Now a new application is likely 
to be made. 

The main increase in imports of leather shoes has been of 


the more fashionable types of shoes, and the dominant 


position of Italy amongst importers reflects her current 
leadership in design for shoes, among other “ fashion goods.” 
Perhaps if the British industry had paid more attention in 
the past to the importance of fashion in shoe design there 
would have been a smaller market for imported shoes— 
though is not this growing taste for variety a concomitant of 
higher living standards, including more foreign travel ? But 
the effect of this intrusion of foreign elegance seems to have 
been entirely beneficial in provoking experiment and 
liveliness among Britain’s own designers, British designs 
have long been internationally popular for men’s shoes: 
there are now signs that our design of women’s shoes no 
longer deserves that brutal prewar description, “ they 


appeared to have been designed by somebody who had had 


a shoe accurately described to him, but had never seen one.” 


Ts this Sir David’s contribution to this week’s budget theme 


of “an improvement in the competitiveness of our 
economy ”? 
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Two weeks ago these men were strangers. Now 
they are close friends—and soon they will be 
‘ business associates. The atmosphere is curiously 
conducive to this sort of thing. For this is the 
P & O First Class Service to Australia. Here, in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman with his eye on Australia or 
the East, encounters prospects from the outset. 
It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you’re 
visiting. They'll give you the lie of the land you’re 
visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal. 


Sea breezes become Trade Winds 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. 
You do more constructive work in four weeks at 
sea than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’ — 
it pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). 
Special seasonal terms and Executive Tickets are 
available. Ask someone to check now with your 
Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 14/16 Cock- 
spur Street, S.W.1. Tel: WHItehall 4444 or 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 8000. 


P.©@ First Class to Australia is an investment 





Open 


letter 


to all 


executives 


Please send a copy of your FREE 
BROCHURE explaining how the Stenorette 
can make office work go faster. 


Name 


CN 


Nearest Town 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LTD 


Advertising and Showrooms: 
39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 


Trade enquiries to: 
NEWLANDS PARK, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification and 
Chemical Company Limited) 


GSE 159d 
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Dear Sir 

Have you ever worked out what an 
hour of your time is worth? Or what 
it is costing your company to keep 
to out-dated shorthand methods for 
handling correspondence? 

A Stenorette Dictating Machine 
saves time, effort, money, and 
increases output, accuracy and 
convenience. It takes 25 minutes 
continuous dictation, records 
telephone calls or conferences 
verbatim, has automatic erase and 
backspacing facilities and plays 
back instantaneously. Light and 
convenient to carry and operate, it 
has all the amenities of machines 
costing twice as much. 

The Stenorette costs only 53} guineas 
which includes Tape Cassette and 
Spare Spool, Dual-purpose Dynamic 
Microphone, Transcription Foot 
Control, Transcription Earphone, 
clip and Dust Cover. No wonder 
over 400,000 are now in daily 

use. Why not fill in the coupon 

and find out more. 


What the Steagrett- 
Dictating Machine 
does for you 
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WORLD CAPITAL MARKET 


Germany Lends, Italy Borrows 


HE World Bank has this week made its first public 
T issue in Germany. The event marks a considerable 
success for the authorities -at the Bundesbank in their 
attempt to bring down rates of interest, without inflationary 
boosting, and match Germany’s large external surplus with 
an outflow of private long-term capital, By last autumn, 
when coupons on bonds had been brought down from 8 to 
54 per cent, the first overseas issue was possible. It was 
plain that the World Bank could not pay more than 5 per 
cent (it recently paid 4 per cent in Zurich and 44 per cent 
in New York). The Bundesbank hoped that the market 
would be ready by the spring. It is. The Deutsche Bank 
and the Dresdner Bank head a syndicate of more than 70 
banks—the largest syndicate in the German bond market 
since the war—taking up DM 200 million ($473 million) 
of the bank’s 5 per cent bonds, repayable by 1974. This 
issue is the largest offer of non-dollar bonds yet made by 
the bank. The money is not tied to spending on German 
products. 

Italy, meanwhile, is borrowing substantial sums from 
abroad in a joint operation on the same broad lines as recent 
loans by Japan, Denmark, South Africa and Austria. The 
Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the development fund for 
southern Italy, is raising $30 million in the New York 
market, most of it in fifteen-year bonds offered through a 
syndicate headed by Morgan Stanley, and it is borrowing 
a further $20 million from the World Bank and the 
European Investment Bank (which serves the six countries 
of the common market). The World Bank, which had 
already made loans to the Cassa to a total of $240 million, is 
reported to be considering a further loan of $40 million for 
the construction of an atomic energy plant north of Naples. 


RAW SUGAR 


Prices at Postwar Low 


IX weeks ago, when raw sugar on the “free” world 

market was below 3.15 cents a Ib, the International Sugar 
Council tried to strengthen prices by cutting the exportable 
supply from member countries by 1.1 million metric tons. 
Export quotas were cut to 92} per cent of the basic export 
tonnages, and a further 10 per cent was to be held back 
“as long as market conditions warrant.” But prices have 
not rallied ; by the end of last week the spot quotdtion had 
dropped by over a quarter of a cent to 2.82 cents a lb fas 
Cuba, the lowest since the war; this week it has risen 
slightly to 2.85 cents a lb. Although the council’s estimates 
of supply and demand over the year as a whole may turn 
out to be not far off the mark, sugar is clearly in surplus 
now. And on such a residual market a small change in 
supply or demand can bring a disproportionately big change 
in sugar prices. 

Some recovery in prices is to be expected later on, as 
the premiums for forward deliveries on the futures markets 
show. The season of heavy production of cane sugar will be 
past, and European beet-producing countries should need 
more imported sugar. The council has to decide whether to 
sit tight until its next meeting in June, or whether it should 
act before then. It still has power to cut export quotas by 
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a further 124 per cent, and it could also increase the amount 
of ‘sugar temporarily withheld from the market. But its 
exporting members are not necessarily equally keen to raise 
prices by restricting their sales. Cuba, the largest producer, 
tends to be more interested in tonnage than in the level of 
prices on the free market, because it obtains a substantially 
higher price for its preferential sales to the United States. 
But if prices remain low Cuba’s attitude could change. The 
executive director of the sugar council is now seeking the 
views of the leading European members, and after returning 
to London he is to visit the United States and the Caribbean 
area. When the executive committee has considered his 


report it will decide whether a special meeting of the council 
should be called. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Letter of Intent 


AST week the General Electric Company received the 
long-awaited letter of intent from Japan for the con- 
struction of a nuclear power station 70 miles from Tokyo ; 
the contract should be signed by midsummer. This week 
the Atomic Energy Authority signed an agreement with 
the Japanese covering the supply of fuel. The winning 
of this order in the teeth of both British and American 
competition represents a considerable feat ; it is only the 
third full-sized nuclear power station to be built abroad, 
the other two both being in Italy. Of those, one is British, 
built by the Nuclear Power Plant Company which did not 
bid for the Japanese contract, and the other is American, 
its construction financed by the World Bank. 

The GEC station departs in several respects from those 
now being built in Britain, mainly because of the pre- 
cautions against earthquake that have had to be em- 
bodied’ in the design of its structure. These precautions 
have put up civil engineering costs by between 30 and 40 
per cent ; besides floating the reactor on concrete rafts, the 
usual way of protecting big structures from seismic shock, 
both the pressure shell of the reactor itself and the concrete 
shield around it have had to be thickened and stiffened. 
The possibility has had to be faced that operators may not 
be able to shut down the reactor in the normal way, by 
running control rods into its core, if the core should begin 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The current issue of this quarterly research bulletin contains 
the following articles : 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS OF 
BRITISH MOTOR MANUFACTURERS. 
THE UK SPORTS CAR INDUSTRY. 


THE BRAZILIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY. 


The regular graphical section has been expanded to include a 
new section analysing world vehicle export markets. 


Further information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 140 
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to slide and damage the symmetry of the channels. This 
has led to the design of a secondary control system, using 
steel balls that will reach the core by rolling through cracks 
and fissures inside the damaged reactor ; it is for this reason 
that GEC claim to be able to shut down the reactor even 
were it to roll like an egg wobbling at an angle of 45 
degrees. It is known that the Japanese negotiators set great 
store by the earthquake proofing cf the reactor and con- 
sidered this to be perhaps the most important single aspect 
of the design. 

The cost of this station is difficult to work out because 
about {£10 million of the total bill of £30 million is being 
done by Japanese contractors working directly for the Japan 
Atomic Power Construction group. These contractors are 
responsible for most of the site preparation, the expensive 
culverts being cut to Japanese design to carry cooling water, 
and possibly also for switchgear and transformers. GEC 
and Simon Carves will between them build the reactor, 
boilers and turbines and do all the work connected with 
them. On this basis, the cost of the station works out at 
about £130 per kilowatt of capacity installed. Costs 
quoted in Britain—excluding site preparation and the initial 
fuel elements—are now of the order of £108 per kW for 
a newly designed nuclear power station. The differences 
between this figure and that of the Tokai Mura station is 
only partly due to the extra cost of earthquake precautions. 
The fact that it is a single, not a dual reactor station 
increases, capital costs ; so does the relatively small size of 
150 MW. British designers are thinking in these days of 
reactors giving 250 to 400 MW of electricity: capital cost 
goes down sharply as the electrical output capacity increases, 


SHORTER NOTES 


Shell of Venezuela has announced reductions in the prices 
of most types of crude oil, ranging from 15 cents a barrel on 
light crudes to 10 cents a barrel on medium crudes and 5 
cents a barrel on heavy grades. This is the second price 
cut of this size announced in Venezuela this year (the two 
amount to roughly £1 a ton off crude) ; it follows several 
offerings of Venezuelan oil in Europe at substantial discounts 
in recent weeks. The first cut in posted prices was followed 
by a larger cut, of 18 cents, by British Petroleum and other 
producers in the Middle East. 


* * * 


The directors of Thomas Tilling Ltd. are leaving the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 134 per cent for 1958. 
Consolidated gross profits, following their strong rise 
in earlier years, fell from £2,894,388 to {2,607,723 and 
net profit from £1,324,585 to £1,200,412. In addition, 
the directors propose to split the £1 ordinary shares into 
4s. units and to make a scrip issue of one new 4s. share for 
every £2 of stock held. 


* * * 


After a sharp fall in 1957, the net profits of Harland and 
Wolff recovered from £466,289 to £701,672 last year. An 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent has been recommended 
for the sixth year in succession. The directors make no 
comment on their recent refusal to discuss with Camp Bird 
a request for representation on the board of Harland and 
Wolff and the exploitation of Camp Bird’s cold forging 
process. 
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A sharp rise in sales of industrial diamonds effected 
through the Central Selling Organisation in the first quarter 
of this year raised total sales of diamonds to peak level 
of £23,586,653. The American stockpile has absorbed a 
substantial quantity of industrial diamonds under barter 
agreements during the March quarter, but buying for the 
stockpile has been on a smaller scale in the current quarter, 


£ million 
Sales Industrials Total 


1958 : 
Ist quarter . 4:8 15-3 
Dad. ..3 3-2 


n . c 13-9 
3rd ‘ . 3-2 16-0 
4th , 49 20-2 
1959: 

Ist quarter : 7-7 23-6 


* 


The Government has set up a committee to inquire into 
the functions of the Colonial Development Corporation and 
to consider whether any change is needed in its financial 
structure. The CDC has argued in its recent annual reports 
that its busines commitments in risk projects demand some 
access to risk capital, rather than present exclusive reliance 
on loan capital. Lord Reith has just retired from chairman- 
ship of the corporation ; Sir Nutcombe Hume, previously 
deputy chaiman, has been appointed chairman for one year. 
Lord Sinclair of Cleeve is chairman of the committee; 
he is assisted by Sir Archibald Forbes and Sir Harold 
Howitt. 


* * * 


Hire purchase contracts totalled 137,172 in March, com- 
pared with 109,534 in February and 101,954 in March 
1958, according to Hire Purchase Information. New cars 
accounted for 13,015 contracts, against 10,024 in the pre- 
vious month and 11,083 a year earlier; contracts on used cars 
totalled 66,929 last month compared with §4,857 in Febru- 
ary and 51,935 in March 1958. Provisional estimates 
released by the Board of Trade show that total hire pur- 
chase and other instalment debt rose by about three per 
cent, or about {21 million, during February, compared 
with a rise of £19 million in January. Total HP and 
instalment debt at the end of the month was about £644 
million. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 174, 175 and 178 on 
De Havilland Vauxhall Motors 
A. Reyrolle The Charterhouse Group 
Trade Indemnity Lombard Banking 
Hudson’s Bay Watney Mann 
Glaxo Delta Metal 
Reynolds Metals American Metal Climax 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 176 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 178 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 179 
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are your office tools 


up to production standards? 


In the factory... in the office... cost-cutting, labour-saving 
cools are equally important for competitive production. 


jodinaes ROR OER Ti nn mca: 


Let your Facit dealer show you exactly where and how the 
Facit fully automatic electric calculator can lower your operating 
costs and increase your office production! See for yourself that his 
recommendations are sound. He lends you, absolutely free, 
the Facit CA1-13 calculator for a two-week trial period. 


Literature from nearest local agent or 
Atvidabergs, Stockholm, Sweden. 


FACIT: Manufacturers of calculators, adding 
machines, electronic computors, typewriters, dup- 
licators. « Factories in Sweden and West Germany, 
Sales and service offices in 102 countries. * More 
than 450,000 FACIT calculators in service to-day. 


calculator 


C2 


FACIT Portable typewriter FACIT Tl typewriter PACIT monuol colculator FACIT adding machine 
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THE BRITISH OIL AND CAKE MILLS LIMITED 


EXPORT TRADE IN OILS MAINTAINED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION IN SALES OF COMPOUND ANIMAL FEEDING STUFFS 


FURTHER PLANS FOR INCREASING PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


MR GUY CHIPPERFIELD’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
British Oil & Cake Mills Limited will be 
held on April 23rd at Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Guy Chipperfield, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1958: 


SEED CRUSHING AND EDIBLE AND 
TECHNICAL OILS 


I again have to report a shight reduction 
during the year under review in the through- 
put of our seed crushing mills and vegetable 
oil refineries as compared with the previous 
year, together with extremely keen competi- 
tion in the crushing and refining business. 
However, firms who, like ourselves, are 
consumers of the end products and producers 
of specialities are probably in a more favour- 
able position than those members of the 
Trade who are not. 


In addition, the oils produced from seeds 
handled in‘our mills have at all times to face 
competition from imported seed oils of a 
similar nature at prices which reflect working 
conditions below the standards which we 
expect to maintain in this country. Further- 
more, where manufacturers are able to assess 
the value of and profit from a wide inter- 
change of oils of various types, our products 
must meet the competition of imported non- 
seed oils, such as palm oil and whale oil, and 
indirectly we have been affected by the low 
prices of butter. 


Important factors which operated against 
our interests as seed crushers throughout 
1958 were the fact that for most of the year 
the processing of groundnuts and linseed 
was on a basis which was hardly satisfactory 
from the profit angle in view of the capital 
employed and, that because of the relative 
cheapness of the non-seed oils referred to, 
some manufacturers were attracted to the 
latter at the expense of oils from our mills. 
When to these disadvantages is added the 
fact that supplies of copra and palm kernels 
were insufficient to satisfy our requirements 
of consistent (lauric) oils at certain times of 
the year, it is not surprising, perhaps, that we 
have to report that we processed a smaller 
tonnage of seed in 1958 than in either of the 
two previous years. 


Fortunately, none of the political crises of 
1958 affected raw material markets except 
the events in Iraq and the Far East, whose 
repercussions were short-lived. Neverthe- 
less, markets remained very unsteady and it 
may be of interest to record again some 
figures illustrating the main trends during 
the year: 


PRICES OF CRUDE/RAW OILS 
(Per ton, naked ex mills) 
Dec. Mar. june Sept. Dec. 
31, +31, 3 
1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 
£ £ £ £ 
Liquid Oils 
Groundnut oil 126 108 103 9%6 100 
Cotton oil (washed). 126 110 107 100 100 
Soya bean oil 115 10 100 93 8&8 
Consistent Oils 
Palm kernel oil 104 100 99 108 123 
Coconut oil 104 104 113 130 
Drying Oils 
Linseed oil I ‘a? tS jn. 9 


PRICES OF IMPORTED CRUDE OILS 


(Per ton, c.i.f./ex Ship) 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. 


a) a ek, ce 
1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 

£ £ £ £ £ 

eee ociee | eae eee 
Whale oil 7. 93 


FALL IN PRICES OF VEGETABLE OILS 


As will be seen, 1958 was again a year 
of falling prices of liquid oils, the slight up- 
turn in the price of groundnut oil at the 
end of the year reflecting a growing buying 
interest in this oil (after hardening) on the 
part of buyers who would normally have 
bought consistent oils. In fact, the outstand- 
ing feature of the year’s oil prices was 
undoubtedly the relationship between the 
liquid and the consistent oils. The prices of 
the former dropped by about 20 per cent over 
the year whilst the prices of the latter 
increased by about the same percentage, the 
increase having all occurred during the last 
four months of the year. The fall in the 
availability of Philippine copra, caused by 
the severe drought at the end of 1957, was 
the main reason for the rise in the price of 
coconut oil, and, in turn, of palm kernel 
oil, although an important subsidiary cause 
was the decline in Indonesian shipments 
during the long period of civil disturbance. 
Unfortunately, the rising tendency of prices 
seems to have resulted in some buyers leaving 
themselves inadequately covered in anticipa- 
tion of prices “ having to come down” with 
the result that prices jumped disproportion- 
ately when buying had to be resumed and this 
experience seems to confirm the view which 
I have previously expressed that, in the long 
run, buyers are probably better off by main- 
taining a steady cover. 


In 1958, the pattern of trade in oils and 
fats throughout the country generally showed 
a reduced national offtake as compared with 
the previous year and our own deliveries to 
many of the edible and technical trades to 
which we act as suppliers were in keeping 


with this pattern. In the case of the mar- 
garine and cooking fat industries, demand 
continued to be adversely affected by com- 
petition from the subsidised imports of butter 
at low prices previously referred to but 
towards the end of the year this position was 
showing an improvement. Our export trade 
in oils was maintained. This trade continues 
to be highly competitive but it is pleasing to 
report increased sales to Canada and other 
Commonwealth markets where, unlike, for 
instance, the United States, the principle of 
reciprocal trade fosters the movement of pro- 
ducts or commodities both ways. 


It may be of interest to Shareholders to 
have details of the edible and technical oils 
we supply to the various trades and industries 
throughout the country and the opportunity 
has therefore been taken to include, at the 
end of the Report, a chart which is self- 
explanatory and, it is hoped, informative. 


IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN THE 
COMPOUND FEEDING STUFFS TRADE 


A considerable expansion in the sales of 
our co und animal feeding stuffs took 
place during the year and we established new 
records in production and deliveries. An 
increased demand for our dairy rations was 
one of the most satisfactory features. The 
expansion in sales was particularly marked 
in the latter part of the year when it became 
clear that many farmers had realised the 
danger of placing too much reliance on grass 
products made during a poor season ; in fact, 
the complementary nature of grass and con- 
centrates has seldom been more apparent 
than during last autumn. The Report of 
the Committee on Grassland Utilisation—a 
powerful independent body set up by the 
Government—constitutes a vindication of the 
policy which we have advocated on this 
subject, and stresses, moreover, that increased 
imports of feeding stuffs, properly directed 
to the production of home-produced foods 
for which there is an unsatisfied demand, can, 
in fact, lead to a substantial saving in the 
overall bill for imports. 


In the case of milk, the surplus of the 
previous year turned into a shortage as 1958 
advanced, due to a combination of circum- 
stances, The reduction in milk prices was 
such as to discourage producers unduly 
cause them to turn to feeding methods which, 
although possibly cheaper in price per ton, 
were more costly in terms of output of milk, 
and the fact that yields were thereby lowered 
and less profitable increased a tendency for 
dairy farmers to turn to the beef market. 
Our sales suggest that as a result there 8 
now a fuller appreciation of the fact that 
there is no difference in principle betweet 
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the production of milk or any other kind of 
food and industrial production in that it pays 
to get the maximum yield out of the mini- 
mum number of production units, compatible 
jn this case, of course, with a proper standard 
of housing and hygiene. 


The early weaning system of calf rearing 
which we have pioneered is now well estab- 
lished. and a growing: number of farmers are 
changing over to our system in order to 
obtain economies in feeding and labour. Our 
sales of calf foods showed a gratifying in- 
crease as a result. Poultry food deliveries also 
increased at a very satisfactory rate and they 
now account for a very substantial part of our 
total output. 


The poultry industry has shown a remark- 
able ability to adapt itself to modern methods 
of intensive production and this has brought 
with it a responsibility for the compounder 
to formulate diets and specialised products 
calculated to give the most efficient and econo- 
mical results under these exacting conditions. 
All our mills are now equipped with modern 
dispensaries for the accurate inclusion of 
minute quantities of ingredients, and results 
from specialist producers and our own testing 
stations continue to give us confidence in 
the performance efficiency of our rations. 
Their diversity has provided us with problems 
in our mills arising from the need to main- 
tain an off-the-shelf supply service to our 
customers and we now have to provide 
storage space for finished products on an 
increased scale not previously contemplated. 


POULTRY AND PIG FOODS 


We continue to take a lively interest in the 
development of the rapidly expanding 
“broiler” industry, a term which has been 
accepted at the industrial end to cover the 
.large scale production of table chickens for 
the market in the many forms now becoming 
popular. During the year we enlarged the 
facilities at our poultry station at Stoke Man- 
deville for testing different types of broiler 
rations and much valuable information has 
been gained. During the autumn we were 
able, after exhaustive tests covering some 
200,000 birds, to introduce a new broiler feed 
called “Hi-Gain.” Sales have been most 
satisfactory and encouraging results are 
already being reported to us by commercial 
producers. 


The home production of eggs accounts for 
98 per cent of all commercial supplies, 
although we still import 124 million dozen, 
increased numbers having come from 
Australia and Denmark during the year under 
teview. The per capita consumption appears 
to be rising, due no doubt in part to the 
activities of the British Egg Marketing Board 
whose emphasis on egg quality is an aspect 
upon which’ our field staff are particularly 
concentrating. Layers rations constitute a 
large proportion of our sales and for this 
reason special trials are in progress at Stoke 
Mandeville with the object of producing even 
more effective rations at lower prices. 


My colleague, Dr W. P. Blount, attended 
the llth World Poultry Science Congress, 
which was held in Mexico City in 1958, and 
also paid a visit to the United States and 
Japan which was most fruitful in obtaining 
valuable information about modern practices 
in those countries. Whilst in the United 
States he attended the 47th Poultry Science 
Convention at Cornell University. 


Our pig food sales were maintained, 
although there is considerable local competi- 
tion in this field. Farmers as a whole appear 
to have still some way to go in appreciating 
the need to step up methods of pig production 
to a high productivity level. After all, the 
Pig is particularly sensitive to subnormal con- 
ditions of housing and feeding and there must 
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be much wastage through deficiencies in both. 


Evidence from our testing stations shows 
that British pigs have improved in production 
efficiency and carcase quality in recent years 
and, taken as a whole, the breeders have done 
a fine job because, in addition to improving 
quality, the national herd has increased five- 
fold since 1947. 


Although the British consumer is eating 
less bacon per head than prewar, a larger 
proportion is home produced. Certainly the 
housewife is getting more used to “eye- 
appeal” and the recent introduction of pre- 
packed bacon under conditions which are 
highly economic and hygienic is an important 
step forward. Bacon production in Britain 
consumes about one third of British pig out- 
put, the remainder being used for fresh pork 
and for manufacturing purposes. We rely in 
the main on British pigs for this market and, 
with a world drop in available meat supplies, 
the producers have a splendid opportunity 
of increasing the consumption of pig meat. 
This will demand an effort from all sides, 
whether producers, packers, or distributors, 
so that the best quality products may be 
made readily available, properly presented 
and at the right prices, to discerning house- 
wives. Fortunately, the pig that is bred to 
provide a good bacon carcase is also suitable 
for quality pork. At our Pig Testing Station 
at Stoke Mandeville we have started the first 
Boar Performance Test in this country and 
we hope that this will help to provide 
breeders with additional aid in the selection 
of breeding boars. The great advantage of 
this system of testing is that it provides useful 
information on a boar’s breeding worth prior 
to its being used as a sire, particularly in 
respect of those factors which determine the 
potential carcase grading of its progeny. The 
first of the Tests, covering 30 boars, has 
been completed and accommodation has now 
been increased to meet the heavy demand for 
places in future Tests. 


As I have previously reported, having 
paved the way for large-scale pig progeny 
testing under official auspices, we decided 
to terminate our activities in this direction. 
In the course of our pioneer work on this 
important aspect of pig breeding, we tested 
180 boars and 2,200 of their progeny. At 
Barlby Farm, where we are continuing Sow 
and Litter Testing, the ten tests already 
completed have provided both bacon and 
pork producers with useful information on 
186 sows and 1,700 of their progeny. The 
importance of these Tests, which are con- 
ducted on sows sent in from a variety of 
farms, is that they provide useful economic 
information on a_ cross-section of the 
country’s pig population. 


FEEDING STUFF PRICES 


The main feature during 1958 was the 
substantial and sustained increase in prices 
of High Protein Cakes and Meals from about 
the middle of the year, there being a difference 
of £10 per ton from the lowest to the price 
ruling at the end of the year. Cereals on the 
other hand maintained a fairly level price, but 
here again there were increases averaging 
about £3 per ton also from the middle of the 
year. 


We were able to keep the rise of Com- 
pound prices within smaller limits than 
might have been expected on the increased 
cost of raw materials, but it cannot be over- 
emphasised that our selling prices are dictated 
to a very high degree by the prices we pay 
for raw materials. I know there is sometimes 
the comment made that the prices of the 
main compound manufacturers seem to rise 
and fall together, but it should be appreciated 
that all buy raw materials’ in the same world 
markets and that, as these materials represent 
over 80 per cent of the cost of compounds, 
sudden or sustained market movements will 
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necessarily affect manufacturers like ourselves 
more or less at the same time. 


During the year we have continued to 
implement our declared policy ‘in regard to 
home cereal crops and have used these 
materials to the fullest possible extent. As a 
result of one of the worst summers in recent 
years almost all the grain delivered to our 
mills had to be dried. We have done all we 
can to help the farmer dispose of his crops 
during the flush of the harvest and this has 
necessitated additional expenditure on the 
renting of space at country stores. The result 
was that, despite the lateness and difficulty 
of the harvest, our receipts of home-grown 
barley alone amounted to about 70,000 tons 
by the end of September. 


MILK YIELD COMPETITION 


Nothing has more pointedly underlined 
the value of feeding for high yields, the 
encouragement of which is one of the objects 
of this Competition, than the present situa- 
tion with regard to milk supplies. With 
yields averaging over 1,200 gallons for cows 
and heifers of every breed, and rising to over 
1,450 gallons for the Friesian breed, the 
entrants to this Competition have contributed 
towards a substantial increase in the national 
average milk yield without which the present 
deficiency of milk supplies would have been 
even greater. They, too, were subjected to 
the vagaries of last summer’s climate, but 
they have clearly demonstrated that the wise 
use of balanced compounds, combined with 
first-class stockmanship, can be made to over- 
come a natural set-back to the benefit of both 
the nation and the pocket of the farmers 
themselves. 


With the present accent on milk quality, it 
is also gratifying to record that the com- 
petitors in our Milk Yield Competition, all 
of whom make exclusive use of the Com- 
pany’s dairy foods, showed a _ notable 
improvement in butterfat averages during the 
past year. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 


Referring generally to the part which the 
Company plays in research and development 
work, the criticism might be made that. it is 
not invariably concerned directly with feed- 
ing. As we see it, the farmer is faced with 
the necessity of maintaining satisfactory 
profits either by reducing his costs or by 
increasing his efficiency of production 
through higher output, or both. Technical 
developments in nutrition are constantly 
coming forward and these are weapons which 
he can apply to secure efficiency and profit. 
Our policy since decontrol has been to carry 
out constantly a large volume of research 
work, not only to test and establish the effect 
of applying new nutritional knowledge to the 
feeding of livestock, but also to satisfy our- 
selves that the application of this new know- 
ledge increases production in an economic 
manner, so that improvements to our pro- 
ducts give the farmer better profits. In order 
to do this we must cover the whole field of 
breeding, husbandry and nutrition and the 
extensive facilities which we have built up 
and which are still being extended have been 
planned accordingly. 


No project has better justified itself than 
our research work on commercial beef pro- 
duction, now in its fifth year at Barlby Farm, 
Selby. As a result, an’ eminently practical 
and economically sound method of producing 
first-quality beef animals in 18 months has 
been devised. Aimed primarily at the pro- 
vision of beef from pure dairy and dairy cross 
steers, the BOCM method is of timely signifi- 
cance in today’s rapidly expanding market 
for-home-killed beef, a very large proportion 
of which must come from farms _ hitherto 
exclusively devoted to milk production. 
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The project, initiated at Barlby on male 
stock derived from our Bull Progeny Testing, 
has been expanded over the last three years, 
and both South: Cathkin, our Scottish demon- 
stration centre, and Hobbs Cross, our com- 
mercial farm at Theydon Bois, Essex, are 
now co-operating in various aspects of the 
testing work. While specialised BOCM 
rations, and particularly Calfwena, the early 
weaning food for cattle, form a major feature 
of the feeding plan, the use of home-produced 
grains and roughages are made to play. their 
part in a flexible method that can be adapted 
with equal success in both small and large 
enterprises. 


I have referred to the new work now in 
progress at Stoke Mandeville on sire per- 
formance testing of boars, and the first of 
these bi-annual tests has now been completed. 
The use of an electronic method for the 
evaluation of back fat, introduced for the first 
time in this country, will assist in providing 
British pig breeders with useful and hitherto 
unprocurable data on their breeding stock. 


Sheep Foods, which have previously played 
a comparatively small part in our output, 
have been receiving the closer attention of 
our nutritional development sections in 
recent years. As a result, the Company is 
now able to offer a wide range of Sheep Com- 
pounds which are playing an increasingly 
important part in the expanding demand for 
lamb and mutton. Based largely on our 
pioneer introduction of Calfwena, a counter- 
part, Lambwena, is now being marketed for 
lambs and is proving to be a highly accept- 
able ration to those engaged in early fat lamb 
production. 


I am glad to take the opportunity of 
acknowledging our indebtedness to those far- 
sighted farmers and the many Breed Societies 
and Agricultural Bodies who are co-operating 
with us in our development work. 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


During 1958 we completed the major 
expansion of our compounds production 
capacity at Selby and a large proportion of 
our extensions at Silvertown came into opera- 
tion. Even so, all the plants were working to 
their .utmost capacity by the end of the year 
and a considerable amount of overtime work- 
ing continues and must continue to be an 
inevitable feature of manufacturing operations 
in this expanding market. We have further 
plans for increasing our milling capacity to 
keep up with the forward momentum of our 
sales, 


Construction work has begun on a mill 
being erected by Associated Feed Manufac- 
turers Limited, Belfast, in which we have a 
share, and in due course the BOCM range of 
products for Northern Ireland will be manu- 
factured there instead of in Scotland. 


With the continuing emphasis on a 
meticulous degree of accuracy in the manu- 
facture of animal feeds, new laboratories at 
Erith and Manchester have been built in addi- 
tion to those already erected at our other 
mills in’ order to back up our quality control 
programme. They are all equipped to carry 
out our service of analysing roughages for the 
individual farmer. 


On the human side, we are proud to report 
further improvements in safe working in all 
our factories where, as a result of the untiring 
efforts of our Accident Prevention Officers 
and Committees and the co-operation of our 
employees, the average frequency of lost-time 
accidents was reduced last year to a lower 
figure than ever before in the Company’s 
history. It was actually below the figure of 
2 lost-time accidents per 100,000 hours 
worked which we have set as our immediate 
target; and this is a great tribute to the effici- 
ency and commonsense of our mill operatives. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
ACCOUNTS 


Turning now to the accounts, the profits: 
from our animal feeding stuffs trade were sub- 
stantially higher in 1958), This was partly due 
to the large increase in sales tonnage, which 
I have already mentioned, and partly to 1957 
profits having been severely affected by selling 
prices of our products having closely to follow 
the persistent decline in raw material prices 
in that year and by the higher cost of 
materials acquired earlier. Our profits on 
sales of edible oils, although higher than in 
1957, when they suffered from the sharp fall 
in the price of groundnut oil, were disap- 
pointing, mainly because margins narrowed 
under the impact of keen competition. Our 
technical oil business had a poor year, profit 
margins having narrowed because for most 
of the year it was not an economic proposi- 
tion to crush linseed. 


The profit for the year, before taxation, 
was £4,757,812. After providing for taxation 
of £2,427,000 on these profits and including 
released provisions of £20,492 for taxation of 
previous years, there remained a surplus of 
£2,351,304 of which dividends will take 
£1,132,591, leaving £1,218,713 retained in the 
business. I may, perhaps, mention that the 
free of tax dividend of 15 per cent on our 
ordinary capital is equivalent to a little less 
than 7 per cent on the ordinary shareholders 
funds (ordinary capital and retained profits) 
of £133 million. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, in view of 
the fact that current extensions to and 
modernisation of our compound plants are 
now nearly completed, capital expenditure in 
1958 at £1,370,000 was £390,000 lower than 
in 1957. 


The increase of £108,500 in our trade 
investment is due to a subscription for further 
shares in Associated Feed Manufacturers 
Limited, the company in Northern Ireland to 
which I have already made reference. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


As is mentioned in the Directors’ Report, 
Mr J. G. Parkes has resigned his directorship 
of the Company on taking up a position of 
senior technical responsibility with an Asso- 
ciated Company. We are particularly sorry 
to part with him for, as technical manager 
at our Avonmouth mills, he has been mainly 
responsible for the carrying out of the con- 
siderable developments there and has done 
a magnificent job for the Company. We all 
wish him happiness and good fortune in his 
new sphere of activity. Our Scottish Director, 
Mr C. A. C. de Boinville, is taking up a senior 
position with the Company at our head office 
in London and, as a result, Mr E. D, Camp- 
bell, who has for some time been dezaty area 
manager in Scotland, has been appointed a 
member of the Board and becomes. Area 
Director responsible for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. He has had many years of 
senior service with the Company in a number 
of branches and is a welcome addition to our 
Board membership. 


No report on the activities in the year under 
review would be complete without paying a 
high tribute to the splendid work of all our 
staffs at every level which has resulted in the 
gratifying progress which the accounts reflect. 


We have continued our policy of steady 
improvement in working conditions through- 
out the mills and this has no doubt contri- 
buted to the very creditable record of freedom 
from lost time accidents to which I have 
already referred and which reflects also the 
good teamwork and commonsense of our 
employees. Progress has also continued in 
applying modern methods of production study 
and we are also reaping the benefit of the 
excellent work put in by our teams of 
specialists in this sphere of our activities. 
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ANGLO-SWISS SCREW 
COMPANY 


(Precision Turned Parts) 


MR FREY’S REVIEW 


The fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
Anglo-Swiss Screw Company Limited was 
held on April 3rd at West Drayton, Mr Oscar 
Frey (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s statement: 


_Our output volume in 1958 was somewhat 
higher than in 1956 and 1957, 


Competition intensified and costs con- 
tinued to increase. In these circumstances, 
I feel it was creditable that net profits at 
more than £92,000 increased by over 20 per 
cent compared with 1957. This was helped 
by the continued improvement in our pro- 
duction methods and the. heavy capital 
expenditure of recent years, to which £30,000 
net was added in 1958. 


Your Directors recommend adding £20,000 
to General Reserve, making this £120,000, 
and creating a Women’s Pension Reserve of 
£5,000. 


After making these transfers and providing 
for taxation, your Directors feel justified in 
recommending the maintenance of the final 
dividend for 1958 at 4}d. a share, and also 
in paying a special interim dividend for 1959 
of id. a share, all less tax at 8s. 6d. in the £. 


The proposed total of 84d. a share less 
tax is over twice covered by the 1958 profits, 
whereas the total dividend paid for 1957 of 
73d. a share, less tax, was covered by profits 
about 1.6 times. 


In 1956 we set up a Superannuation Trust 
Fund consolidating and extending existing 
benefits for men employees, and early in the 
year we introduced a new scheme to provide 
pensions for long-service women employees. 


We have recently developed the production 
of turned parts in certain plastic materials for 
which there is a good demand in the electronic 
and other industries, 


Our Associate Company, British Engraving 
and Nameplate Manufacturing Company 
(London) Limited started production in their 
new Brighton factory late in the year. The 
results of the year were satisfactory, but all 
available cash was needed for development, 
and this position is likely to persist in 1959. 

_In conclusion I should like to thank all 
employees and my colleagues for their 
support in what has not been an easy year. 


MR FREY’S SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT 


; Ina supplementary Statement at the meet- 
ing the Chairman said: 


Business currently is brisk, with a satis- 
factory load in hand, and profits are con- 
cordant with 1958, but the effect of the 
forthcoming Budget and Election is 4a 
tendency to hold trade in check. Neverthe- 
less, I look forward to a_ reasonably 
satisfactory year. 


Our small capital commitments of £200 at 
the end of 1958 did not indicate any diminu- 
tion in the heavy capital expenditure 
inseparable from our type of business. The 
fact is that it is now possible to obtain quick 
delivery of plant. For example, we have 
recently ordered about £10,000 worth fot 
delivery in July. 


I wish to draw attention to articles in 
“ Machinery ” for April Ist and 15th dealing 
with production methods in our Works. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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At the ninety-first Annual General Meeting 
held on April 8, 1959, Mr S. Leonard Kassell, 
Chairman, said : 


The last financial year has again been a 
very successful one for the Society and I 
feel it is not unreasonable to take some pride 
in the fact that the assets as shown in the 
Balance Sheet have now passed the £200 
million mark. 


Our total premium income in 1958 was 
£47,702,661, an increase of £4,009,741 over 
that for 1957. The principal increases were 
in the Industrial Life Section (£1,478,776), 
the Ordinary Life Section (£690,759) and in 
the Motor Department (£1,646,647). 


The increases in the Life Sections are 
further evidence of the fact that many people 
still regard Life Assurance as the best form 
of saving. Through our full-time Agency 
staff the Society is assisting in the accumu- 
lation of capital sums which can be invested 
not only for the -benefit of the individual 
policyholders, but also to the advantage of 
the community as a whole. These savings 
are, of course, drawn on by our policyholders 
and during the year a total of £18,553,864 
was paid out in the form of maturing endow- 
ments and death claims and also by cash 
surrender values to those whose circum- 
stances compelled them to take advantage 
of the fact that under their policies money 
could be made available immediately. 


During the year under review, taking 
all Departments together, approximately 
1,650,000 claims were dealt with. 


The investment of the. Society’s ever- 
growing funds continues to be one of the 
Directors’ principal responsibilities. 

From the Balance Sheet it will be seen that 
the investment in mortgages increased during 
1958 by £5,835,677. Most of this increase 
was due to the expansion of advances under 
our House Purchase Scheme. The new 
advances under this Scheme during the past 
year amounted to £7,759,907. 


Despite the fact that the rate of interest 
for new mortgages remained at 6 per. cent 
throughout the year, the pressure for loans 
from existing policyholders and new appli- 
cants was tremendous and had we felt it 
prudent to do so we could have lent several 
times the amount mentioned above. There 
is no sign of the demand slackening and 
despite our stringency of selection we are still 
receiving more applications than we can meet. 
It is not the desire of the Board nor in accord 
with their general investment policy to invest 
an undue proportion of the Society’s funds 
in House Purchase mortgages, particularly at 
a time when so many other attractive long- 
term investment opportunities exist. In the 
circumstances, therefore, we have been reluc- 
tantly compelled to adopt even more strin- 
gent bases of selection by increasing the 
amount of deposit which a borrower must 
make when purchasing a house. 


The CIS will not participate in the pro- 
posed Government Scheme under which the 
Exchequer will advance money to approved 
Building Societies for te-lending on specified 
terms to owner-occupiers for the purchase of 
— houses certified as having been built 

ore January 1, 1919. In the circumstances, 
a8 persons who wish to borrow on such pro- 
Perties will be able to take advantage of these 

ernment proposals, the CIS has decided 
to restrict its future lending to houses built 
since 1919, but exceptions may be made in 
Tespect of applicants already holding policies 
under our Deferred House Purchase Scheme. 
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CO- OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


MR S. LEONARD KASSELL’S REVIEW 


It will be seen that our investments in 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties continue 
to grow. As in previous years, some of the 
new investment properties are Retail Co- 
operative Society properties in first-class 
trading positions. 


Many of our Co-operative policyholders 
will be aware of the proposals for the estab- 
lishment of Chains of Retail Co-operative 
shops and it may be that the CIS will have 
some part to play in this development pro- 
vided it does not conflict with the interests 
of our general body of policyholders and fits 
within the general investment policy of the 
Society. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In 1958 our overall commission and 
expense ratio was 24.21 per cent, as against 
24.16 per cent in 1957. 


In the Industrial Section the expense and 
commission ratio was 27.44 per cent, as com- 
pared with 27.71 per cent in 1957, 


In order to keep our expenses to a mini- 
mum it is necessary to ensure that the clerical 
and administrative staffs are employed to the 
best possible advantage. One of the ways in 
which this can be done is to provide satis- 
factory working conditions and it is for this 
reason that we have, as I mentioned last year, 
been preparing plans for a new Chief Office 
building in Manchester. We have received 
the consent of the Manchester Corporation 
for the erection of a 25-storey fully air-con- 
ditioned office block, over 300 feet high, in 
Miller Street, Manchester, which is close to 
our present Chief Office, and we hope that 
in a little over three years we shall be able 
to bring under one roof our present Chief 
Office Staff of over 2,000, many of whom are 
working in difficult conditions i in seven sepa- 
rate buildings scattered over the city area of 
Manchester. 


Our Development Section, which is study- 
ing the question of introducing electronic 
office equipment, has made considerable pro- 
gress during the year in reorganising methods, 
with the ultimate objective of further 
mechanisation. As a first step we have placed 
an order for a-small mme Controlled 
Computer which is to be used in connection 
with our Motor Department work. 


At the year end our total staff numbered 
13,361, of whom 7,585 were full-time Agents, 
and 5,776 were employed at the Chief, Branch 
and District Offices. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The new sums assured in the Life Depart- 
ment last year totalled £82,830,484, of which 
£33,988,808 was in the Ordinary Life Sec- 
tion and £48,841,676 in the Industrial Life 
Section. Over £23 million of the new sums 
assured in the Ordinary Section was in 
respect of policies for sums assured of £1,000 
or more. 


During the year in the Ordinary Section 
we reduced our rates for Temporary Decreas- 
ing Assurance and Family Income Benefits, 
and for Temporary Life Assurance cover for 
borrowers under Hire Purchase Agreements. 


I am very glad to be able to announce an 
increase in the bonus in the Ordinary Section 
from 40s. per cent to 42s. per cent. 

In the Industrial Section one of the main 
features of 1958 was the increase in the statu- 
tory limit of sums assured from £20 to £30 
for assurances on the lives of parents and 


grandparents. 
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Administratively we took a step which we 
have felt for some time would be desirable 
in the interests of Industrial Assurance 
generally by reducing the maximum age at 
entry from age 80 to age 70. Experience has 
shown that policies on old lives frequently 
lead to dissatisfaction and misunderstanding, 
which is detrimental to the interests of the 
Society and our Agents. 


Coupled with this step we have decided to 
apply part of the surplus to provide that pre- 
miums under Industrial Section Whole Life 
Assurance policies shall cease at age 71 pro- 
vided the age at entry was 50 or less. 


The reversionary bonus in the Industrial 
Section has been maintained at 25s. per cent. 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


Hitherto these classes of business, which 
we have been transacting over a number of 
years, have been included with other miscel- 
laneous classes of business in the General 
Revenue Accounts. The business has con- 
tinued to develop and has now reached the 
stage at which we consider the accounts 
should be segregated. This year, therefore, 
for the first time, a separate Revenue Account 
for these classes has been prepared. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In this department the income has con- 
tinued to rise, but rather more slowly than 
in recent years. During 1958 the net annual 
premiums increased to £1,985,724. 


During 1958 claims by Fire and Special 
Perils rose by a little under 2 per cent to 
45 per cent. The combined commission and 
expenses ratio has also risen and stands at 
nearly 35 per cent for the year under review. 
However, this figure is not unreasonable for 
this class of business. 


The Account has again been able to show a 
substantial surplus of £432,774, which is very 
satisfactory. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for the Personal 
Accident Account was £160,309. 


Whilst dealing with the Personal Accident 
Account I would take the opportunity of 
commending to Retail Co-operative Societies 
and others the provision of Personal Accident 
cover for employees who sustain injury in the 
course of an actual or attempted robbery of 
the employer’s goods or money. Unfortu- 
nately, assaults of this nature are becoming 
more frequent and although employers should 
take every precaution to foil such attempts, 
I feel it is equally important that they should 
be able to compensate employees who may 
suffer injury. 


The General Insurance Account once again 
made a very satisfactory surplus of £447,833. 


The principal features of this account are 
the continually worsening experience in re- 
spect of Burglary and mma ade ne Risks. 
The payments in respect of Burglary claims 
in 1958 was nearly three times as great as 
in 1956. This indicates a very serious state 
of affairs and’ must eventually be reflected in 
higher rates in some areas for this risk. 


MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


In the Motor Department the premium 
income rose by £1,646,647 to £7,240'690, and 
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the rapid growth in tie size of this Depart- 
ment is shown by the fact that the premium 
income has more than doubled in four years. 


Unfortunately the progress in premium 
income has not been matched by an increase 
in profitability, since the account shows a 
total surplus of only £136,703, which includes 
interest earnings of £103,891. The under- 
writing surplus amounted to only £32,812, 
which is only one-tenth of the underwriting 
surplus for 1957 and represents less than one- 
half of one per cent of the premium income. 
This amply demonstrates the narrowness of 
the margin between profit and loss in this 
most difficult of accounts, and underlines the 
need for extreme care in underwriting. In 
the circumstances, however, and having re- 
gard to the general experience, I am happy 
to be able to report that once again the 
account has shown a profit, but on this occa- 
sion the contribution which our low adminis- 
trative costs make towards the successful 
results in this Department is more evident 
than ever before. 


The number of accidents being reported 
continues to increase at a greater rate than 
the number of vehicles insured, and it will 
not be surprising if some rate adjustments 
for existing and new policyholders prove to 
be necessary in the near future. We con- 
sider that we have performed a_ valuable 
public service in keeping premiums down for 
so long, but clearly we cannot be expected 
to continue concessions to the point where 
losses become inevitable. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The sum of £878,475 has been transferred 
to the Profit and Loss Account from the 
Departmental Revenue Accounts, of which 
£250,000 has been added to the General 
Reserve Fund. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


After making this transfer and providing 
adequate reserves for contingencies we are 
able to distribute the sum of £8,223,000 as 
a result of our operations for the year 1958. 
The whole of this amount will be distributed 
for the benefit of the Society’s policyholders. 
£7,643,000 will go to our Ordinary Life and 
Industrial Life policyholders and the balance 
of £580,000 will be payable to Co-operative 
Societies as a dividend on the Fire and 
General and Collective Life premiums paid 
to the CIS during the year. The rate of divi- 
dend on Fire and General premiums has been 
maintained at 3s. 6d. in £ of premium and 
this should be ample evidence to the Societies 
and their members of the advantage of insur- 
ing with their own Insurance Society. 


CONCLUSION 


In general, so far as the CIS was con- 
cerned, 1958 was a year of progress without 
the special staff and investment problems 
which arose in 1956 and 1957. This does 
not mean to imply that there were no prob- 
lems-to solve, but in the main they were more 
controllable. 


The general trading results have again been 
good and we continue to receive the loyal 
- support of all Retail Co-operative Societies 
in respect of their Fire and General business. 


Although we believe that even greater pro- 
gress should be possible, and hope that it will 
be achieved, the Directors realise that the rate 
of progress depends upon the full co-opera- 
tion of all grades of the Staff. There is no 
doubt that this was forthcoming in 1958, 
and on behalf of the Board I wish to 
express my appreciation and thanks for their 
co-operation. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ANGLO-FRENCH 
EXPLORATION 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED ON 
INCREASED CAPITAL 


The sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of the Anglo-French Exploration Company 
Limited, was held on April Ist in London. 


The Chairman, Mr F. R. Cottell, ACA, in 
the course of his speech, said: 

Our investments stand in the books at 
£1,191,186 and are valued at £1,860,971, a 
surplus of £669,785. The increase in this 
surplus is mainly accounted for by thé rises 
which have taken place in the stock exchange 
values of our shareholdings in gold mining 
companies. 


The classification of our investments based 
on the valuation at December 31, 1958, is: 
Gold mining (including holding 

companies which have substan- 

tial interests in gold mining 

companies) ; as me 

il 


Copper, lead, zinc 
Coal ... od 


> ee 

Diamonds 

Platinum 20 

Miscellaneous ; ua aay 0.7% 
The dividend which we recommend on the 

eee capital is ls. 10$d. per £1 unit of 

stock. 


The intention to commence the payment of 
interim dividends in September next stems 
from the steady rise which has taken place in 
our income from dividends on investments 
and the prospect of further increases in 
the rates of dividend declarations by the 
new mines in the Far West Rand and the 
Orange Free State in which we are interested. 


The report and acgounts were adopted. 


JOHN EMSLEY LIMITED 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
John Emsley Limited was held on April 3rd 
at Bradford, Mr Harold Jaques, ASAA, chair- 
man and joint managing director, presiding. 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The trading result of the group for the 
year ended November 30th last has resulted 
in a loss of £148,770 compared with a profit 
of £25,884 for the previous year. 

The directors have decided that no further 
dividend should be declared on the Ordinary 
Shares for the year, but that a special interim 
dividend of 5 per cent be paid on account wf 
the year ending November 30, 1959. 

We commenced the year with a good posi- 
tion for orders but the continuous reduction 
in the value of wool as used by our Com- 
panies has necessitated the writing down of 
stocks to the lower market value: the 
decrease in values was about 25 per cent, and 
has caused reluctance on the part of our 
customers to place further orders and 
has led to the extension of delivery dates. In 
consequence, heavy stocks have had to be 
carried. The quota system of the United 
States of America requires that goods be got 
ready so as to be available on the opening of 
the quota on January Ist each year: Compe- 
tition tends to increase with a corresponding 
reduction of margins. 


The taking over of the well known spinning 
firm of Abram Ambler & Sons Limited has 
been completed during the year and it is 
expected that this acquisition will help very 
much with our domestic supplies of yarn. 


The report was adopted. 
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TAIPING RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


RECORD CROP 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Taiping Rubber Plantations Limited 
was held on April 7th in London, 
Mr G. R. Roper-Caldbeck (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Owing to the lower price of rubber, which 
was about 33d. per lb less than in 1956/57, 
our income from rubber sales was down by 
£11,600. This was partially off-set by a 
saving of £5,000 on Estate Expenditure and 
a reduction of £3,000 in Export Duty; 
nevertheless, the trading profit at £8,020 was 
lower by some £5,500. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as a result of the Agreement with the 
Mining Company, of which you were advised 
last year, we received the substantial sum of 
£9,676 in respect of tribute on tin ore won 
from the area presently being worked by the 
dredge before it is moved on to our property. 
The final result of our operations, after pro- 
viding for taxation on the income of the year 
and writing back provisions made in the 
previous year which are no longer required, 
is a net profit of £13,215 against £16,208 for 
1956/57. Of this sum £5,000 has been trans- 
ferred to General Reserve,.and it is proposed 
to pay a Dividend in respect of the year of 
23 per cent less tax, absorbing £4,184, 
ae £4,031 to be added to unappropriated 
profit. 


We are also proposing to pay, concurrently, 
a Dividend of 5 per cent, less tax, for no 
specified period. This enables us to take 
advantage of the transitional provisions of 
the Finance Act 1958 and reduces the Com- 
pany’s liability for Profits Tax. 


The crop harvested for the year was 
1,466,000 lb, the best output achieved since 
the reoccupation. So far the current year’s 
crop is again well up for the first five months 
and it is anticipated that for the next few 
years crops should increase. progressively as 
new young areas are brought into bearing. 


ENCOURAGING PROGRESS 


Conditions on the Estate show an improve- 
ment. Mr A. T. Edgar, our Visiting Agent, 
made his last official inspection of the 
property late in 1958 prior to his retirement, 
and I cannot do better than quote from his 
report: 


“T am glad to be able to report encour- 
aging progress. It has given me much 
pleasure to see the results of plans put 
forward several years ago and now coming to 
partial fruition, with the difficult years 
gradually passing and an assurance of better 
years ahead.” 


In accordance with the policy outlined in 
my last statement some 96 acres of old seed- 
ling rubber were cut out and replanted with 
modern high-yielding material during the 
year. This year we are tackling a further 
113 acres, so that we are well on our way 
with the programme of replanting 480 acres 
by 1961. 


After eleven years on the Board I feel it 
is time that I made way for someone with a 
more intimate knowledge of present-day 
planting practice, and I am _ thefefore 
delighted that Mr Anderson has joined the 
Board. I am naturally sorry to retire, but 
I shall continue to follow the fortunes of the 
Company with close interest. 


The report was adopted. 
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yy ]ISELY improve the present. It is: 

W thine. Go forth to meet the 
shadowy future, without fear,” quoted 
the P & O’s Chairman, Sir William Currie, 
from the poet Longfellow, when he 
addressed his stockholders at the Annual 
General Meeting. He continued: 


“Twelve months ago the shipping 
slump was already with us and it was 
then impossible to fix a tramp ship at a 
rate which would show a profit. Today 
the position remains unchanged and there 
is as yet no sign of.any improvement. It 
may seem remarkable, therefore, that the 
Group should have been able to show a 
net profit for 1958 which, after tax, was 
greater than the profit of two years ago. 
But changes in rates of freight and in 
trading conditions are slow to have their 
effect on annual accounts; and had our 
accounts been made up to December 31st 
last instead of September 30th the profit 
for the year would have been less. 


“The level of tramp shipping freight 
rates has a material bearing on our Group 
profits. Peaks in the tramp freight index 
in 1951 and 1956 had been reflected in 
record Group profits in 1952 and 1957. 
The present depression has been properly 
described as the worst since the 1930's. 
Although rates in 1958 were no lower than 
in the latter part of 1949 running costs 
have increased by nearly 100 per cent. 
Rates of freight which may have left a 
small margin of profit five or ten years 
ago are not now economic. 


TAXATION RELIEF 


“Our net profit after tax has been helped 
very greatly by relief from taxation because 
of the investment allowance and it is instruc- 
tive to compare the results for the past year 
with those of 1954, I select 1954 because 
the investment allowance had then scarcely 
begun to operate and our Group profit before 
tax was almost exactly the same as in 1958. 
In 1954 taxation absorbed 50 per cent of the 
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WE MUST LOOK AHEAD 


‘Despite the depression 
I am confident there is 
a great and profitable 
future for shipping’ 





profits of the Group whereas in 1958 it 
absorbed only 35 per cent. The reduction 
in the charge is wholly due to the effect of 
the investment allowance. In making this 
comparison I am treating the tax deferred 
by reason of the initial allowance in 1954 as 
part of the tax charge, although in that year 
the tax relief was used to write down the 
fleet. 


“The fact that we still have to pay away 
35 per cent of the Group’s profits in taxation 
does not mean that the investment allowance 
is not giving us relief. A large part of the 
tax charge is on profits earned abroad and on 
the profits of the non-shipping organisations, 
the engineering companies, the agency com- 
panies and so on, in addition to which there 
is tax on the shipping companies’ investment 
income. 


“But in one way and another the 
Chancellor has done a great deal to relieve 
shipping companies of tax on the shipping 
profits that they earn. It is interesting to 
note, for example, that in 1958, if there had 
been no investment allowance relief, the 
profits available to be placed to reserve would 
have only £2,200,000 as against 
£4,367,000 actually retained in the business. 
The investment allowance relief has, there- 
fore, in this year doubled the amount of 
retained profits. 


FLAG DISCRIMINATION 
“To add to the difficulties of the present 
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aid from their Governments, the most 
dangerous threat being discrimination by 
Governments which often close the door to 
ships of other flags by reserving cargoes for 
their own ships. Transport by sea is the 
cheapest form of movement but a continua- 
tion of flag discrimination by the Govern- 
ments which now practice it will inevitably 
lead to other nations adopting the same 
methods with a resultant increase in the cost 
of goods to the consumer. If we and others 
of the traditional maritime countries decided 
that all our imports were to be carried in our 
own flag ships, a one-way traffic with ships 
returning empty would result which would 
be most expensive and a grievous waste of 
tonnage. In an industry which is essentially 
international and which is affected by so 
many different and changing circumstances, 
economic and political, and in many cases 
sudden, it is impossible to prophesy what the 
future may hold. But the shipping industry 
has faced recessions before and, with the 
support of Government and the public, will 
weather this one. 


SHIPBUILDING COSTS 


“For a large Group, shipbuilding is an 
almost continual process, and I feel that it is 
important to say something about the cost of 
building. It has been a matter of policy for 
us to place our orders in British yards and 
we shall continue to do so as long as we can 
justify it, but selling our services, as we do, 
at world prices, not at British prices, we must 
be allowed to buy at world prices too. I do 
not doubt that the commercial experience of 
British builders has already convinced them 
that they will not get new orders today on 
anything like the same basis as they have 
had them recently, and I hope very much 
that their enterprise will now be turned 
towards the very difficult task of reducing 
their prices and improving their conditions 
to match those offered by their competitors in 
Europe and Japan, 


ORIENT AND PACIFIC LINES 


“The Orient and Pacific Lines service is 
being extended from the Pacific ports of 
North America to Japan and the East. We 
have great hopes for the future of tourism 
in the Pacific. There has been a remarkable 
increase in travel through that area in the 
last five years, the bulk of which originates 
in America. 


“We are a nation of seafarers; British 
shipping has given indispensable service to 
the nation in peace and in war and it must 
continue to do so. We must look ahead. Our 
policy hitherto has been to rebuild our fleets 
after the war and to seek new outlets for 
shipping enterprise in the trade of the world. 
The morale of those who serve in our ships 
is high and they have fine ships to operate. 
I am confident that there is a great and 
profitable task for shipping in the future and 
that we as a Group are well equipped to 
meet the changing needs of world trade and 
to play our part in its development.” 
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EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


STEADY INCREASE IN NEW BUSINESS—FUNDS RISE TO £59 MILLION 
G. GODFREY PHILLIPS’S STATEMENT 


MR 


The Annual General Meeting of the Equity 
& Law Life Assurance Society Limited, will 
be held on April 29th at 29 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr .G. Godfrey Phillips, CBE, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


On August 28, 1935, Lord Kennet joined 
our Society as a Director, and now after 
being for a number of years the senior mem- 
ber of the Board he has retired. We shall 
miss him’ greatly and I wish to record here 
our deep and lasting gratitude to this most 
lovable and distinguished man. We welcome 
as a new Director Mr F. N. Bucher, QC, and 
we believe that he will have many happy and 
useful years as a member of our Board, 


The major part of this statement is 
devoted to comments on the position of the 
Society as disclosed by the Triennial Valua- 
tion made as at December 31st last ; I shall 
deal first with the assets and secondly with 
the liabilities. 


ASSETS 


During the triennium the funds of the 
Society rose from £46 million to £59 million 
and the satisfactory earning capacity of the 
assets is shown by the gross rate of interest 
earned—{£6 10s. lld. per cent in 1955 rising 
to £6 18s. Od. per cent in 1958. An investi- 
gation into the earning capacity of our cur- 
rent portfolio of assets indicates that the 
gross rate of interest earned should at least 
be maintained during the current year. It 
will, of course, be appreciated that our policy 
of investing a portion of the Society’s assets 
in ordinary stocks and shares has contributed 
greatly to this buoyancy of income. 


The margin by which the market values 
of the Society’s assets exceeds the values at 
which they appear in the Balance Sheet in- 
creased substantially during 1958; it stands 
at a greater figure than has been reached 
before. Too much importance, however, 
should not be attached to these margins of 
capital value—they are bound to fluctuate 
widely as the stock market rises and falls. 
In so far, however, as these capital values 
arise from income earning capacity they are 
of importance. It is the item “ Ordinary 
Stocks and Shares” in our Balance Sheet 
which stands most substantially below its 
market value. 


LIABILITIES 


There is an alteration in the bases 
employed in the actuarial valuation to which 
I should refer. I do not propose to go into 
technicalities but the Finance Act, 1956, 
removed an element of doubt regarding the 
future taxation liabilities of a portion of our 
Annuity business. The removal of this 
doubt enabled us to value these liabilities at 
higher rates of interest than those hitherto 
used, resulting in the release of reserves 
amounting to £2} million gross or £1,400,000 
after deduction of income tax ; £850,000 has 
been used to increase the Contingencies 
Reserve from £400,000 to £1} million and 
the remaining £550,000 has been carried to 
surplus. 


ANNUITANTS MORTALITY 


For a century or more Life Assurance 
Offices concentrated on life assurance busi- 
ness as distinct from annuity business; and 


the steady improvement in vitality which 
occurred during the period resulted in finan- 
cial advantage to the Offices. In recent years 
pensions business has grown in importance 
and improved vitality may thus no longer 
react to the financial advantage of Offices— 
possibly the reverse. ‘With this in mind it 
seemed prudent to build up the Contingencies 
Reserve in the way which I have just 
indicated, 


BONUS DECLARATION 


We have declared a bonus of “60s. and 
upwards ” on our with-profit life assurance 
policies, 37s. 6d. on our with-profit personal 
pension contracts, and 80s. on our Equity 
Pension Schemes. These are indeed high 
rates of bonus. I would like to reflect for a 
moment on the phrase “outstanding value 
in life assurance ” first used by my predeces- 
sor Sir Geoffrey Ellis on March 18, 1948. I 
think that the following table is of interest: 


Triennium Bonus 
1947-1949 38s. and upwards 
1950-1952 44s. and upwards 


50s. and upwards plus 
1953-1955 50s. special bonus 
1956-1958 60s. and upwards 


Surely the phrase “ outstanding value in life 
assurance ” was well chosen. The position 
disclosed by the Triennial Valuation fully 
justifies its continued use; the years 1956- 
1958 have been successful and have resulted 
in an increase in the already strong position 
of the Society. Interim bonus on with-profit 
life assurance policies for the year 1959 will 
be at the rate of “ 56s. and upwards,” on our 
with-profit personal pensions contracts 35s., 
and on our Equity Pension Schemes 75s. 


NON-PROFIT POLICIES 


And now a word on non-profit life assur- 
ance. This is the form of life assurance by 
which a man can obtain “ maximum protec- 
tion at minimum cost.” For instance, a 
healthy man age 30 for a premium of 
£28 13s. 2d.. per annum can secure for his 
dependants a capital sum of £1,000 and, in 
addition, a maximum income benefit amount- 
ing at the outset to £9,000 payable over thirty 
years at the rate of £300 per annum. We 
believe that this class of policy fulfils a real 
need for protection, Our rates are highly 
competitive and we are pleased to see that our 
new business figures for this class of policy 
are growing steadily. 


STATE PENSIONS 


The National Insurance Bill is now passing 
through the committee stage in the House of 
Commons. The result of the entry of Govern- 
ment into the graded pension field must be 
that employers who have private pension 
schemes must ask themselves and must 
inquire of their advisers whether they should 
take any action, They may decide to take 
no action, but they must ask the question. 
Action if taken may result in some of the 
persons covered by the private scheme being 
“contracted out ” of the Government scheme 
and for the remainder the private scheme may 
require to be adjusted. There are only a 
limited number of people competent to advise 
employers on these most complex problems. 
Effectively, they are consulting actuaries, the 
pensions departments of: the Life Assurance 
Offices specialising in this work, and certain 


insurance brokers who also specialise in this 
field. We are most anxious to make any 
scheme which any Government may bring 
into force a workable and durable scheme in 
so far as it affects private schemes. It seems 
to us, however, unrealistic to suggest that the 
questions to be asked by employers and 
answered by their advisers, the consultations 
to take place with employees, the calculations 
to be made and the effective decisions to be 
taken can occur before April 6, 1961—the 
expected “ appointed day ” under the present 
Bill. Is it too much to hope that this date 
may be postponed? 

There is, however, an even more important 
aspect of the introduction of a graded pension 
element into the National Insurance scheme, 
The advice to be given in respect of any 
private scheme would in any event be a 
matter of judgment and opinion—even if the 
present Government Bill were supported by 
Her Majesty’s Opposition. This, however, 
is far from being the case and it must be 
appreciated that so long as graded pensions 
continue to be a matter of political con- 
troversy it will be extremely difficult to offer 
wise guidance regarding private schemes. All 
the main political parties desire to encourage 
the development and growth of private pen- 
sion schemes and it follows that as much of 
the structure of the National Pension scheme 
as possible should be on an agreed political 
basis. So long as the subject of graded pen- 
sions remains in the political arena the de- 
velopment which all political parties so 
earnestly desire—namely the growth of 
private pension schemes—must inevitably be 
hampered and retarded. 


DIVIDEND 


Three years ago I said that we might revise 
the rate of dividend during the triennium and 
indeed we did so—raising it last year from 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d.; I do not think that we shall 
in future vary our rate of dividend during 
a triennium. On the present occasion we are 
recommending a dividend of 3s. 6d. net. This 
dividend if continued for the second and third 
years of the current triennium would mean 
in effect the full distribution of the amount 
now to be transferred to the Proprietors’ 
Fund and also the interest which we expect 
to be credited to that fund for the current 
triennium. 


NEW BUSINESS 


New business increased steadily throughout 
the years 1956-1958, excepting that personal 
pensions business naturally reached a peak 
in 1957 following the passing of the Finance 
Act, 1956. The triennium has also seen the 
beginning of another period of growth in our 
branch organisation. 


STAFF 


It has been a good triennium and I want 
to close this statement by recording our 
appreciation of our staff ; they have deserved 
well of shareholders and policyholders alike 
and on behalf of the Board and myself I offer 
them our thanks. While we thank all our 
staff, and every part of our activities contti- 
butes to the whole, I must pay special tribute 
to the work done by our General Manager, 
Mr R. J. Kirton, who bears so cheerfully the 
heavy responsibility of guiding both his col- 
leagues on the Board and his colleagues on 
the staff. 
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SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


PREMIUM INCOME NEARLY £10M 


REMARKABLE NEW BUSINESS 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The one hundred and thirty-third Annual 
General Meeting of the Scottish Amicable 
Life Assurance Society was held in Glasgow 
on April 8th, Sir Lynden Macassey, KBE, 
QC (President of the Society) presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Mr D. Bruce Warren, OBE (Chair- 
man of the Ordinary Directors) said that 
renewed confidence in sterling had permitted, 
throughout last year, successive reductions in 
Bank Rate from the very high level of 7 per 
cent to the more normal level of 4 per cent 
ruling at the end of the year. Long-term 
jnterest rates had also fallen, but to a much 
smaller extent, and it would be interesting to 
see whether the unusually wide spread now 
ruling between short-term rates and long- 
term rates could be maintained. Indeed, it 
was debatable whether relatively high long- 
term rates of interest were beneficial at a 
time when, in the private sector of the 
economy, capital investment was at a rela- 
tively low ebb. 


FIRMLY BASED INTEREST YIELD 


From the Society’s point of view, however 
—that of a rapidly expanding life office with 
assurance and annuity contracts extending far 
imo the future—the opportunities which had 
presented themselves during the past few 
years for securing high long-term yields on 
the large increments in our funds had been 
most welcome. During the three years which 
had already elapsed in the course of the 
present quinquennium, the Society’s funds 
had increased by almost one-half—from 
{44,500,000 to more than £65 million—and 
the overall interest yield had risen substanti- 
ally. More important still, this increased yield 
was firmly based and its future maintenance 
—not only in good times but also when 
market yields are low—should be reflected in 
a continuation of the Society’s unique bonus 
record for many years to come. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


The mortality experience of assured lives 
had been exceptionally light for several years 
past and had made a substantial contribution 
to bonus earnings. Last year’s experience, 
akhough slightly heavier than in the immedi- 
ately preceding years, was still very favour- 
able. The Society’s premium income had in- 
creased last year by the record sum of 
£1,700,000 to very nearly £10 million. The 
Chairman recalled that, in his last speech 
from the chair in 1953, he had commented 
that the Society’s premium income was in- 
creasing substantially and had just passed the 
{4 million mark ; that momentum of increase 
had certainly continued during the interven- 
ing six years. The Society’s new business 
achievements during the past year were truly 
remarkable. Individual assurances were issued 
for net sums assured in excess of £13,500,000 
—a figure which surpassed the previous year’s 
record by almost £1 million. In addition, 63 
new group pension and assurance schemes 

been arranged providing sums assured of 
more than £15 million and deferred pension 
benefits exceeding £2,750,000 per annum. 
These figures were greater by far than those 
for any earlier year and provided a most 
encouraging indication of the extent to which 
industrial concerns, both large and ‘small, 
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were placing their pension problems in the 
Society’s hands. Among the 63 new group 
schemes arranged last year, there were two 
schemes for the works employees of very 


large concerns, providing pensions and death 
benefits for more than 25,000 workers. 


STATE PENSION SCHEME 


Careful consideration had been given to the 
proposals for extending the State Pension 
Scheme contained in the National Insurance 
Bill at present before Parliament. The princi- 
pal feature of these proposals was the intro- 
duction of a graduated element providing 
modest wage-related benefits, superimposed 
upon the existing flat rate pension benefits. 
Contributions under the new graduated 
element would act as a kind of shot in the 
arm to the existing scheme and wauld help 
to eliminate impending deficiencies between 
income and outgo. In fact, this would’ seem 
to be their main purpose. For many years to 
come the incremental benefits would be small 
and would impinge to only a minor extent 
upon the scope of private pension schemes. 
There was nothing in the new scheme which 
should deter an employer wishing to provide 
his employees with adequate retirement allow- 
ances from proceeding with his plans ; indeed 
the figures already quoted indicated that 
many employers were so doing. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


RECORD SALES 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Limited, was held on 
April 3rd in London. 


Sir Harold A. Wernher, Bart, GCVO (chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: At 
our General Meeting last year I advised you 
there were indications of recession in world 
trade which would undoubtedly react upon 
export prices. This proved to be the case, 
and under these circumstances I think thé 
report submitted is by no means an unsatis- 
factory one. 


Operating costs were imcreased by the 
wage award granted in the Engineering indus- 
try during the year. These costs are now 
very sensitively balanced so that the pro- 
verbial “last straw” may well make all the 
difference between securing or losing an 
order. 


The extensive modernisation carried out at 
our main factory during the past few years 
has proved of great help in meeting the 
strains imposed by the recession. Our ex- 
penditure on new plant and buildings in the 
years 1956 to 1958 exceeded £2} million, 
financed entirely from our own accumulated 
resources. 


Profit on trading amounted to £1,002,396 
which compares with £1,251,112 in the pre- 
vious year. Invoiced sales were a record 
being up by 2 per cent but rising costs and 
competition lowered our profit margins. I 
expect these conditions to continue during 
most of the present year but the potential 
need for telecommunication equipment is 
world-wide and it is only a question of time 
for this to materialise. 


It is dangerous to prophesy but I think 
I can_say that while I do not anticipate any 


spectacular results, I am confident that we 
should meet next year with another satis- 
factory report. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 9 per cent, free of tax, making 13 per 
cent for the year (compared with 12 per 
cent fsee of tax for 1957) was approved. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


MR ALGERNON DENHAM’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and sixth Annual Meet. 
ing of the members of the Halifax Building 
Society was held in Halifax on April 6, 
1959, the President, Mr Algernon Denham, 
JP, presiding. 

In his review of the year the President 
stated : 


The year covered by the Report has been 
one of great interest and significance for 
building societies and has been characterised 
by a continuance of high mortgage demand 
and an intensification of competition for 
savings. 


We have seen the passage through the 
House of Commons of the House Purchase 
and Housing Bill and have enjoyed some 
relief in regard to profits tax, while in 
August last your Society announced a 
reduction in the rate of interest paid to its 
investors and in the rate charged to owner- 
occupier borrowers. 


The reduction in interest rates received a 
warm welcome in the Press but, as antici- 
pated, was not followed by the Movement 
generally, which took the view that, as long 
as the mortgage demand remained unsatis- 
fied, investors’ rates could not be reduced in 
the face of the competition currently being 
offered for funds by other investment media. 


The assets have increased from £344 
million to £390 million, and the mortgage 
assets from £281 million to £316 million, 
the bulk of the latter increase being in respect 


of mortgages exceeding £1,000 but not 
exceeding £3,000. 


The liquidity ratio at January 31, 1959, 
stood at 18.4 per cent and has meant the 
addition of £10 million to the Society’s 
investment portfolio, which now stands at a 
total of £72 million. 


The reserves were increased by £1,248,000 
during the year, the total figure now standing 
at £14,260,663. The total advances of 
£66,700,000 slightly exceed the total for the 
previous year. Latterly there have been 
signs of a falling off in mortgage demand 
possibly due in some measure to an improve- 
ment in the lending capacity of other societies 
and institutions. As long as the Society’s 
mortgage rate remains favourable, however, 
it is not anticipated that there will be any 
serious shortfall in the demand for the 
Society’s mortgage facilities. 


The average amount advanced on mort- 
gage during the year was £1,344 compared 
with £1,357 in the previous year. 98.9 per 
cent of the total advances (both in number 
and amount) were in respect of private 
houses for owner occupation. Moreover, 28.4 
per cent in numbers and 20.2 per cent in 
amount were in respect of properties built 
before 1919; figures which maintain the 
Society’s tradition of making a substantial 
contribution towards the home-ownership 
of the pre-1919 property. 


Your Board have naturally followed with 
close attention the passage of the House 
Purchase and Housing Bill through the 
House of Commons. When the White Paper 
outlining the 'Government’s proposal was 
published, we issued a statement to the Press 
welcoming in principle the proposals to 
encourage home-ownership of the pre-1919 
property but expressing certain doubts and 
reservations concerning the details of the 
scheme. 












































































































































DE HAVILLAND 


HE serious effect of the cut in the 
defence programme and of the with- 
drawal of Government support from the 
development of civil aircraft is revealed 
in de Havilland’s results for the year to 
September 30th. The group’s surplus 
before tax, has dropped further, from 
£1,544,415 to £383,775. And since that 
surplus includes £530,860 of provisions 
written back, in effect the group made a 
loss. The ordinary dividend, fixed at 
74 per cent for 1956-57, has inevitably 
been passed. The £1 ordinary shares 
immediately fell 1s. 63d. to 17s. 6d. 
The directors say that turnover was 
maintained at a “ reasonable level” but 
that heavy initial expenditure on the 
development of civil aircraft and other 
projects had to be absorbed. Presum- 
ably some of this expenditure related to 
the DH 121 jet airliner that de Havil- 
land is developing in association with 
Fairey and Hunting. But it may also be 
that some expenditure on the Comets has 
been written off as well. A write-off on 
this scale comes as something of a shock. 
Shareholders must now wait for the full 
accounts to see how much more expendi- 
ture, especially on the DH 121, has to 
be met. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS 


HE decision by Vauxhall Motors to 
Fe cram what was originally intended 
to be a five year development pro- 
gramme into about 3} years still had its 
repercussions in 1958, despite the fact 
that the programme was virtually com- 
plete by the beginning of the year. It 
cost about £36 million, and was aimed 
at a capacity of 155,000 passenger cars 
and 95,000 commercial vehicles a year. 
In 1957, the speeding up resulted in a 
net trading loss of £1.1 million, although 
sales rose by nearly 7 per cent to £76 
million. In 1958, Vauxhall was back 
into the black ; but the net profit was no 
greater than £756,000 for a year in which 
sales of vehicles rose by 21 per cent to 
174,124 units and sales by value were 
25 per cent up at £95 million. The wage 
bill was £14 million up at £17} million 
though the number of employees was 
about the same and average weekly earn- 
ings were lower; this increase in the 
wage bill reflects a steadier level of 
employment throughout the year, with 
less sporadic overtime, than in 1957. 

The directors’ comment on last year’s 
operations in a new plant and at a new 
scale of production are of much interest: 

. . . The speed and complexity of the 

expansion programme meant. inevitably 
that the settling-down process took a 
little time. As a result, 1958 will be 
remembered not only as a year of pro- 
duction records but also as a year of 
consolidation. Much progress was made 
in developing the new production facili- 
ties and improving their potential to 
handle a rising production schedule. 
This, together with the employees’ in- 
creasing experience and familiarity with 


both new plant and products, resulted in 
a great improvement in overall pro- 
ductivity during the year. 
Vauxhall, in fact, was operating below 
the capacity of its new plant, particu- 
larly in the commercial vehicle division, 
where the market was weak, but also in 
the passenger car division which was 
affected by the drop in production of 
the “ Victor ” in the latter months before 
the introduction of the Series 2 models. 
Vauxhall’s peak years on the old scale 
ot production were 1954 and 1955, when 
net profits per vehicle were of the order 
of £45 to £50, and net margins on sales 
between 83 and 10} per cent. Last year 
the net profit per vehicle was slightly 
less than £4 ros. and the net margin on 
sales less than one per cent. Last year, 
the group had £653 million gross in- 
vested in fixed assets; in 1954 it had 
£184 million. The halcyon years of the 
early fifties represented operations and 
returns on a relatively efficient plant 
written down to a very low figure. 
The tailpiece is that Vauxhall at the 
end of 1958 had replaced bank debts of 
£4 million with a cash balance of £4 
million and that it again paid no ordinary 
dividend to the sole parent, General 
Motors. 


A. REYROLLE 


~~ company has done well to earn 
virtually the same profit last year as 
in 1957. Reyrolle’s principal business 
is in switchgear and it also has an interest 
in the Nuclear Power Plant Company. 
Gross profits fell slightly from 
£2,762,274 to £2,711,981, but the tax 
provision was reduced by £55,464, and 
that left net profits £5,171 higher at 
£1,358,257- So Reyrolle has consoli- 
dated, but not extended, the small 
recovery in profits in 1957. 

The company’s £1 ordinary units rose 
to 96s. 6d. just before the preliminary 
results, and on the 174 per cent divi- 


dend paid in the two previous years— ~ 


on the second occasion based fully on 
capital raised by a large rights issue 
which brought in over £5 million—they 
gave a return of only 3.6 per cent. 
Investors in the electrical and nuclear 
power industries have to take long views, 
and the maintenance of 173 per cent for 
1958 has not produced an excessive reac- 
tion in the market ; this dividend is still 
covered about three times by earnings. 
At the current price of 94s. 6d. they yield 
3.7 per cent. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


gona its inception in 1934 the Charter- 
house Group has assisted many 
growing businesses to emerge as fully 
fledged independent concerns capable 
in their own right of coming to the 
market for capital. The Charterhouse 
Group itself has grown and _ this 
is an appropriate time for it to re- 
organise its structure and to make its 
shares available to the general body of 
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investors. In the past Charterhouse hag 
never had any difficulty in raising tem- 
porary finance or subsequently in fund- 
ing those debts. Apart from Charter- 
house Investment Trust,-which holds a 
controlling interest of about 51 per cent 
in the equity of the group and through 
which the public could obtain an indirect 
stake in the affairs of the group, the 
shares are in the hands of a tiny 
number of investors. These include 
two large banks and a group of large 
insurance companies, and in the past 
they have readily added to their invest- 
ments in the business. The immediate 
objective of the Charterhouse Group is 
to disperse its equity more widely, and 
the offer tentatively projected for the 
first half of May is likely to be attractive. 

The public issue will be of about three 
million £1 ordinary shares at a price 
that will provide enough cash to repay 
about £4 million of bank loans. This 
will double the existing ordinary capital. 


The group has decided to reorganise its . 


complex activities into new divisions, 
making Charterhouse Group simply a 
holding company. The report for the 
year to November 11th last presents 
profits and assets in well-defined sec- 
tions. S. Japhet and Company, the mer- 
chant bankers, and Glanvill, Enthoven 
and Company, the insurance brokers, 
have been added to the group. Eight 
commercial and industrial subsidiaries 
will be grouped under a holding com- 
pany, and the traditional business of 
nursing small companies will be reflected 
in the 65 minority holdings in companies 
grouped in the development subsidiary. 
The group also contains an_ issuing 
house and it has a controlling interest in 
Charterhouse Canada Limited, but has 
no great stake in hire purchase. 

Profits earned by industrial sub- 
sidiaries last year were the largest single 
source of income of the group, but each 
of the other sections of the business 
made a substantial contribution to the 
total profit. The directors expect that 
gross profits will run at about £1,400,000 
a year and that a 74 per cent dividend 
on the doubled capital will be covered 
more than twice. 

The prospective issue will mark 4 
significant change in the status itself of 
the group, since Charterhouse Invest- 
ment Trust will divest itself of its con- 
trolling interest. The present institu- 
tional shareholders seem to favour the 
wider dispersal of the equity of the com- 
pany. Their own proportionate interests 
in it will thus be reduced, but the issue 
of completely new shares enables them 
at least to retain their present holdings. 


TRADE INDEMNITY 


7 business of insuring the credit 
given in the normal course of trade 
has been considerably affected by the 
recession. Mr H. T. Silversides, the 
chairman of Trade Indemnity Company, 
says “the risk potential from now 08 
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is going to be much more realistic and 
normal than it has been at any time since 
the war.” Last year’s report contained a 
warning that the prospect was unfavour- 
able, and this year’s results show how 
an industrial recession can bring losses 
for underwriters. Trade Indemnity’s 
staple business is to imsure credit risks 
in the United Kingdom, but an 
“appreciable volume” of short-term 
credit risks was insured in 1957 in 
Commonwealth and European countries. 

During 1958 losses began to occur in 
credit insurance for shipping and con- 
firming houses operating in Common- 
wealth countries, particularly South 
Africa, and they also occurred in the 
textile and timber industries in this 
country. The total of claims paid in 
1958, less recoveries, by Trade Indem- 
nity jumped from £449,704 to 
£2,327,498, and allowing for re- 
insurance the net’ claims rose 
from £116,011 to £427,540. Most of 
these arose from business written for 
the 1957 account, but the accounts are 
open for three years during which 
claims and recoveries can be settled, and 
the final outcome of the 1957 account 
will be shown in the 1959 financial year. 
By then substantial recoveries will have 
been made in respect of the large sums 
already claimed, for claims are met soon 
after default while recoveries may not be 
complete even after the lapse of several 
years. Recoveries usually amount to 
about 85 per cent of claims. 

For the year to December 31st, a 
profit of £191,312 has been transferred 
from the 1956 underwriting account to 
the profit and loss account, compared 
with £241,404 for the previous year. 
Interest from investments increased 
slightly from £45,612 to £48,235 and net 
profits fell by £21,593 to £122,835. The 
ordinary dividend remains at 12} per 
cent, absorbing £35,937, but £150,000 is 
provided against unexpired liabilities on 
the 1957 account, and the carry-forward 
has been reduced from £183,171 to 
£138,511. During 1958, transactions 
underwritten fell from just above to just 
below £1 million, and there was ‘little 
change in the average rate of premium. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


iy the recent rush of hire-purchase 
houses to explore every avenue of 
expansion, Lombard Banking was well 
in the van. Total assets nearly doubled 
during 1958 from £26 million to £51 
million and trading profits jumped 
equally impressively, from £612,601: to 
£1,383,363. Expansion has continued 
since the end of 1958; new interests 
have been acquired at home and others 
added to the network of branches, sub- 
sidiaries and agencies strung across the 

monwealth. Profits should continue 
to rise as new subsidiaries make a full 
contribution to earnings. 

At the beginning of 1957, the parent 
Company hived off its hire-purchase 
business to subsidiaries. The parent 
now provides banking facilities but chan- 
nels the funds it receives by way of 
deposits mainly into its subsidiaries. 
St year the parent company’s deposit 
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accounts rose by £12.5 million to £30.4 
million and its capital resources rose by 
£2 million to £3.8 million. Allowing 
for balances due to certain subsidiary 
companies, the parent company passed 
on £9} million to the subsidiaries mainly 
through increasing the size of its direct 


— 1958 
£ 
Cons. balance sheet : 
Trade investments .. 158,430 1,824,177 
Debtors, etc. ....... 21,075,873 42,017,609 
Deferred charges ..... 1,411,326 3,084,316 
Coe Mayecawa ve’ 3,106,570 5,769,188 
Bank loans .......... 2,229,366 4,416,605 
Creditors, etc. ..... 18,630,745 32,987,867 
Endorsements, etc. 820,079 201,101 
ROOGIVEE ci sccccaves 1,011,854 1,832,946 
Preference capital ... 595,000 595,000 
Ordinary capital .... 412,425 1,498,148 
Consolid. earnings : 
Trading profit ...... 612,601 = 1,383,363 
I Aisiks cc otb ck 288,176 539,613 
Net profits .......... 274,817 440,451 
Ordinary dividends. . 70,756 142,974 
Ord. dividend (per cent) 15* 16 


* Adjusted for 100 per cent scrip issue. 


investments in them. Altogether deposits 
in the group advanced by £14.4 million 
to £33 million, and debtors and bills 
receivable doubled from £21.1 million to 
£42 million. 

The ordinary dividend on the capital 
as increased from £412,425 to £1,498,148 
by last year’s issues has been fixed at 
16 per cent. A rights issue is under con- 
sideration but details have not yet been 
disclosed. 


HUDSON’S BAY 


7 full accounts of Hudson’s Bay for 
the year to January 31st show that 
the company’s retail stores were largely 
responsible for the 13 per cent jump in 
gross profits, from £4329,000 to 
£4,896,000 in the year to January 31st. 
Retail store sales rose by over 6 per cent 
and profits.on these sales went ahead by 
more than 27 per cent, from £2,503,000 
to £3,185,000. Hudson’s Bay’s stores 
increased their trade in the last quarter 
of the year rather more quickly than the 
general recovery of retail sales in Canada 
—a direct result, the directors suggest, 
of the long term policy of modernising 
old stores and building new ones. The 
directors spent last year a further 
£1,470,000 on buildings and sites. Profits 
from the Northern stores and fur 
division eased slightly, although its 
sales again rose, but the directors point 
out that the “fur trade” is no longer 
really in furs; the business has been 
transformed in the last ten years and 
general merchandise now accounts for 
more than 90 per cent of the business. 

Although expansion is being financed 
from retained earnings, this has not pre- 
vented an increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend from 20 to 24 per cent (covered 
2.8 times). The jump in the tax free 
distribution from land account, from the 
usual 2} per cent to 7 per cent reflects a 
special distribution of 2 per cent arising 
from an exceptional sale. But if profits 
continue to expand at the recent rate, the 
ordinary dividend from trading might 
offset any curtailment in the payment 
from the land account. The {£1 ordinary 
shares, now quoted at 210s. xd to yield 
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just over 3 per cent on a gross dividend 
of 32.18 per cent, have the additional 
attraction of “ Bays ” 22.6 per cent hold- 
ing in Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas. A 
dividend from this source has yet to be 
received and last year its net profits fell 
by more than 50 percent. The fall in 
the production and sale of Canadian oil 
is, moreover, reflected in the fall in the 
royalties received by the Hudson’s Bay 
company itself by £73,000 to £469,000. 
Recently, “Bays” have presented a 
paradox to investors: they were bought 
as a speculation on oil development in 
Canada; they are now yielding their 
return on a growth in the retail business 
of that country. 


WATNEY MANN 


T= year Watney Mann’s {1 ordinary 
shares have risen from 77s. 6d. to 
Qos. 6d., as speculative buyers have been 
looking for a tax free capital distribution 
when the leasehold of the Stag Brewery 
site in Pimlico was sold. The directors 
have never encouraged any such hope; 
they have proclaimed their intention to 
finance expansion at the Mortlake 
brewery from the proceeds of the sale 
of the Pimlico site. They have now 
frankly told the speculators that a con- 
tract has been concluded for the sale of 
“a major part” of the site to City of 
London Real Property. The price to be 
paid has not yet been disclosed as 
planning permission has still to be 
granted. But there will be no dis- 
tribution, for the consideration will 
be largely used to pay off the bank over- 
drafts incurred for the development of 
the Mortlake and Whitechapel breweries, 
while the higher ground rent which is 
part of the deal will not flow “for some 
considerable time.” On this announce- 
ment Watney’s ordinary shares fell by 
5s. Od. to 84s. 9d. but after the budget 
recovered to 87s. 


GLAXO LABORATORIES 


LAXO LABORATORIES’ interim report 

for the six months to December 31st 
include the profits of Allen and Han- 
burys for the first time and the figures 
for the corresponding months in 1957 
have been put on a comparable basis by 
including the results that Allen and Han- 
burys then earned as an independent 
concern. The drop of about 12 per cent 
in trading profits (from £2,782,000 to 
£2,418,000), and in net profits (from 
£1,341,000 to £1,178,000) is sharp com- 
pared with the decline of only 3 per cent 
in turnover over the corresponding 
period of 1957, or even with the fall 
of 6 per cent in turnover on the six 
months to June 30, 1958. The stock 
market’s immediate reaction was to 
mark the tos. ordinary shares down 
by 1s. 3d. to 50s. 6d. But these figures 
are no worse than shareholders should 
have expected, for the chairman said last 
November that the increase of 15 per 
cent in turnover for 1957-58 was achieved 


Company Affairs continued on p. 178 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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| Price, | Price, | y, | pri ‘ od 
Prices, 1958/9 ee 1 Rol | net | ee i Prices, 1958/9 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, 
| April 8, : Dividends Apr. |, | Apr. 8, 
| GUARANTEED | i, | 8 oso” | April 8 (a) (b) (o) STOCKS ee’ | “Fs; 
High | Low | STOCKS | 1959 | 1959 ft oo High | Low : ort 
== oe |e | ee STEEL AND 7 
100316 96!;, | War Loan yy OP 1955-59 | 100!35 100! i, 1 14 10 2 17 a % e ENGINEERING 
9734 905, | Funding 2'n%..-.--- oe cage cat . : : ' 8 32/74 | 24/1'5 ¢ a e & | Colvilles ccccesccscces £1 | 31/6 32/3 8-06 3 
995. | 93% 6 | Exchequer 2%.....-.-- 960| 995° | 993 | 119 8 | 35 7 | 32/9 | 2/7 4 a| 8 b| Dorman Long......... £1 | 31711, | 32/9 | 7.33 2 
100532 | 95%16.| Exchequer 37%......---1960 | ~— . 26/- | 15/6 6 ¢| 3 a| Steel Co, of Wales.....£1 | 257° | 25/6 | 7.0400 4 
1015;¢ 955;, | Conversion 4'2%.....-- 1962 1013;, | 1013, | 2 4 8 : : :. 32/3 20/- 3 a 8 b | Stewarts & Lloyds .....£1 | 29/71, | 31/3 7-04 5 
96!3 885, | Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 95!3jg | 95! 6 | 215 7 7 | 42/104 22/3 6 a| 10 b| John Summers........-£1 | 41/- | 42/3 757 3 
10134 9971, | Conversion 434%.....-. 1963 | 101%j_ | 101'% | 2 oe 4 6 3 31/6 17/9 4a Bl, b | United Steel ......+---£1 | 30/41, | 31/6 7:94 4 
9215, 835, Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 92!4 | 92316 a SR 410 3! 33/10! | 23/- + 4. a| John Brown....sese+--£ | 32/6 33/3 | 6-04 
85!3,¢ | 775g | Funding 3%.....--- 1959-69 | 833,* | 837,* | ? " : 3 Rs a 10/- 6/9 Wb 4a ———— Laird sooeee Ste 8/3 9/4, | 8-09 2 
931g | 86% | Funding 4%.-....-- 1960-90 | 91 | 91764 1'2 7 3 | 410 OF | See | dere | yb ‘Syo| Vickers..-ssscccccceecel | Sim, [33/3 | Gan ‘ 
8371, | 75 Savings Bonds 3%...1960-70| 8Hlg | 8136 | 31611 | 5 3 4! 68/.. | 40/9 ad I fg erie an leiee lea | oe , 
935, | Exchequer 24% «+ 1963-64 | 9236 | 925;6* | a Bat 3 ; 2% 18/9 12/9 tga | +43—b | Coventry Gauge.....10/- | 18/3 18/9 5-46 ; 
1007i¢ 9911, | Conversion 4%. Ata 1964 | 100!33 100716 2 13 ‘11 4 is tei 42/- 28/3 #2 a| +4 b| Alfred Herbert........£1 | 36/9 39/3 5-00 f 
86 7853 | Savings Bonds 2!2% .1964-67 84g 843,* | 315 8 Sol | is 9/3 10 b| 5 a| Ransome & Marles....5/—| 17/3 | 17/3. | 435° f 
767g 695, | Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 76g 76716 | 316 2 5 : 3 44/6 30/4!, 9l4b 3 @| Renold Chains..... nae 44/3 44/6 5-8 2 
1055, 991, Exchequer 514% eccccce 1966 103', 103716 2 17 | | 41 43/6 21/9 83, b 334 a Allied lronfounders ... £1 41/- 41/6 6-02 2 
865;4 | 7853 | Funding 3%.......- 1966-68 | 85!, 853g 2:15 2 $ i ‘ 55/6 | 41/10'2| 6%b| 6 a ewes Wilcox.....£1 | 517- | 54/- | 4-810 
Blip | Vlg | Victory 4% ......+. 1920-76 | 957, | 96% | 218 11 + | 85/9 /9 4 a| 13! | British Aluminium.....£1 | 67/-p | 67/-p | 5-0 
89'3,¢ | 81%¢ | Conversion 3!2%....--- 1969 | 88!li, | 887, 310 3 419 8 97/- 45/3 15 c| 20 c| Davy & United........£1 | 94/- 97/- 41a 
101'g 97', | Conversion 5'4%......- 1974 | 100!i¢ | 10l's 2-42 5 6 a 58/6 34/7!, Tl, b 4 a| Guest Keen.......0..-£1 | 54/- 56/- 4 
7934 rAL Treasury 3'9%.....- 1977-80 .79'4 | 7934 at 2 5 : oF 79/6 4\/- 4 5 a| Metal Box .....see0.-£! | 78/9 79/3 3-03 
785, 703, | Treasury 3'2%.....: 1979-81 | 78!g 785, 311 8 ; 2 3, | 55/8 | 43/9 33,b| 3%a| C.A. Parsons .........£1 | 51/9 | 52/- | 2-09 
104';g | 98l2 | Funding 5!2%....... 1982-84 | 103!, | 104g | 3 3 4 33 or | 2/9 | 23/- IS b| 10 a| John Thompson.......5/— | 24/7lg | 25/9 | 485 
68!, 60 Redemption 3% . .. . 1986-96 | 6634 7 |}38! 86/- | 48/6 72a | 10 b| Tube Investments......£1 | 81/9 | 83/9 | 418 
wae | | frie me cma | Be PETES cal a [Aes alm | 
16 pe : | ~ = b | ociated Portiand.... - “ 
ree | Sai | ene 5 os Meer 1982 | Pe | 6's | 3.3.8 | 5 4 BE] Sm, |BMa | $46 3 2 | Bricah Plaster Board. i0/—| 23/4 | 23/7 | $e 
687% | 623, | Conv. 312%. after Apr. 1961 | 66% | 67 341 | 8 4 BE] 7473" | 277, | 8%! 5 © | Richard Costain ......- £1} 71/9° | 74/3" | 404 
60 545g | Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 | 58!4 58! 3 2 10 f ! Crittall Manufacturing .5/- * 
y 34* 21811 | 416 3f | E/102| 6/3 5 a| 10 b g-5/-| 11/9 | 11/104) 6 
53% | 46% | Consols 2'2%.........+- | Sia" | 52. ae | So af] 68/9 | 36/1 I58g¢| 6 a| London Brick ......... £! | 68/6 | 68/6 | 455 
5i%j¢ | 46% | Treasury 2!2% after Apr. 1975 | 49% | 49% . 91/3 | 52/6’ | 5 a| 13!36| Wall Paper Defd....... £1 | 99/3 | 90/9 | 404 
96%, | 90lg | British Electric 4!.% 1967-69 | 957, | 9%, | 3 49 | 5 1 3 CoMmICALs 
80's 7216 | British Electric 3%. . 1968-73 | 78% 783g 316 4 $345 AND PAINT 
76!31¢ 685, | British Electric 3%..1974-77 | 753, 75716 3147 § 24 n/6 fe 4 Albright & Wilson s/-| aioe | 22/6 | 30 
897, 825, British Electric 4'4% 1974-79 885, 7g aoe 530 20/71 /: 2 - a 13 b Seren tale eee «7 ‘oui 20/15 | eH 
803, 725;¢ | British Electric 3'2% 1976-79 | 80!, 79* oe ee $323 g/ii2 ie me ate Brit. Ind Ties «0. ade Wn 7/70 | S25 
893, 827\, | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 | 89716 | 893, 9.3 5 210! 49/9 2 28/63," 302 . a B | Fisons . - 2 pga £1 | 46/9 2 9/9 2 ia 
871g | 79'4 | British Gas o7-:- See | B56 | O64 | 310 9 | 5 0 BIT se | 24/3 Sie | Bixb \ MOM ceidiee ne soe cece £1 | 34/414*| 35/-* | 4-57 
69716 | 6076 | British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 671." | 67%* | 37 7 | 4 der 14/3 8/7! 18 ¢| 6 | International Paints ...4/- 14/14 14/3 | 5-05 
80', TL 6 | Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 78716 | 783, | 316 4 5 3 21 16/6 12/6 5 a BI, b Penments.’.6.<<cecces 5/- 15/7! 15/9 49 
86!5,, | 794 | Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 861 | 86% 3 9 2 | 5 4 1) 2/- | 1573 1123b| 5 | Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 19/3 | 19/6 | 854 
639i | 60!36 | Brit. Transport 3%..1978-88 | 68% | 68% | 312 3 | 5 2 10! ELECTRICAL 
re ‘ en ae AND RADIO 
"i 1958/9 ‘ ‘ Price, | Price Yield 32/6 39/3 Hs b a ; Bec etaguantenel él 46/3 | 50/3 | ‘3 
i . » | ’ a beeen eee eeee eeeeees | | + 
Prices, / ae | Apr. I, | Apr. 8,| April 8, | 43/3 | 24/7!, 55 a| 14\gb | Decca Record.......10/- | 40/6 | 41/9 | 49 
peer ey | 1959 1959 | 1959 63/- 21/- ge Bg | CPU, wccccccce eee 10/— | 58/4!4* | 58/- 3-45 
High Low stint okt oo sate 66/- 44/6 4 a! 10 b| English Electric........£1 | 63/9 | 66/- 44 
| DOMINION AND COLONIAL , -t¢041 ways «| satel tate ee ers» anol 12/101, | ito | om 
| ~ 5 ° = y OIG, wescccesess - | 2 . 
102 941, | Australia 412% .....cceeeeeeees 1 = Os = | : . _ 97/3 | 74/6 ee 1175 | A. Reyrolle .........-+ £1 | 95/- °| 95/6 | 366 
1067, 977, :sCOS Australia 6%. ....... ese ee a e MOTORS AND 
ae a] | oe 6 seeeeseeee eeceereees ae a" | 1002 : ° + - AIRCRAFT { 
4 2 amaica D sss seeeeeeeesesseees | 16/6 1 British M iy _ ae 15/03 | 16 2! 5-41 
wee | Se | pbs nd eed eee | See eee ae sea, (31/97 | ‘3a| ab Ret Mote le | fee | S79" | 46 
ane : 
745, | 69 | Southern Rhodesia 2!2%,..-.-.-. 1965-70 | 70! | 70% | 6 4 2! ‘ale hit, ae | Ie | pene eee oseeers i! oro, | ioe 2 
CORPORATION AND 10/- 6/7! 8 «| 12 Standard Motors......5/— |, 9/034 | 9/5! | 6% 
| 2 ¢c oe 4 | 4} 
| See Sons polo iif 26/6 | 14/41. | 11 b|  4iga| Dunlop Rubber......10/— | 25/412 | 25/7, | 59 
1033, 98, | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%.....- 1980-85  102!5 | 103'4 5 4 10e 47/6 ~ S 6 2!2 a | Joseph Lucas ......+0-. £1 | 46/3* | 46/6* | 4x 
105 987g | Birmingham 534%. .---++++eeeeee 1974-76 v4 — | 5-7. ¥e 27/- 12/5l4 14 b Ji; a | Pressed Steel..... TT 5/= | 26/4 | 26/1M4) 399 
Sed, OR. «| Mumeememeae:)- sospysmeceenens 1958-63 ome | Sa | 49 tat | 95/6 | 32/9. | 20 €| 72a | Triplex Holdings ....10/~ | 54/6 | 55/3 | 48 
11, | 9612 | Corporation of London '5!4%. ...,1976-79 | 10l'g | 10l'g | 5 3 Oe} 14/4 | 9/7 61.6 | _3!2a | Bristol Aeroplane....10/~ | 10/7! | 10/3 | 97 
5734 53, | Lc. a aan o Kha aia after 1920 | 56 | 56 5 7 2f | 21/42 | 14/3 7'y.¢ | Nil | De Havilland.......... £1 | 18/7!, 17/6 os ¢ 
64 56 | Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 | 63, | 63% | 5 1 41} 42/6 | 29/3 | tS | +t6l2b | Dowty Group. ...... 1O/— | 42/- | 42/6 | +8 
| FOREIGN BONDS | i nen 24/9 3 a 7 ae, Siddeley ...... a aa ar | 4-4 
109 83 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)...- 109 | 109) | a /3 |e2/9 | 15 b| 5 a| Ro ROHR n-ne / i 
188 154 | German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%).......- 187! 187'n | ess 
35 12%, |G 7 1924, 313 31! Nil | NEWSPAPERS 
4 | Greek 7% Refugee .........-+00++- 4 yey i » FINANC 
169 160 | Japan 5%, (Enfaced) ..........e000-- 1907 | 162 1613, de 49/T', | 26/6 8 b 4', a | Bowater Paper ........ £1 | 46/3 47/3 | 5 Danks 
119! | 105', | Japan 6% (Enfaced) ............000+ 1924 | 11834 | 118% | < 54/9 | 27/9 9 b| 5 a| Albert E. Reed........ £1 | 50/6 | 50/- a heurance | 
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=i e 
* Ex dividend, + Tax free. $ Assumed average life 9 years. § Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £, {| Ex capitalisation. § Ex rights. +t Ex all. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final aatet Yields 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7+2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (I) To latest Londo 


(p) Unassented stock. 
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largely in the first half of the year and 
reflected the fruition of major capital 
projects. Indeed, Sir Harry Jephcott 
told shareholders that competition had 
grown so keen that he doubted whether 
the profits of 1958 could be repeated. 
Now the directors strike a slightly more 
encouraging note ; they see little sign of 
any improvement in trading, but they 
do expect the introduction of new pro- 
ducts to expand turnover and profits in 
the six months to June 30th. And their 
decision to pay an interim ordinary divi- 
dend of 54 per cent (against an equiva- 
lent of 44 per cent) may encourage more 
optimistic investors, which include some 
on Wall Street, to expect the dividend of 
117 per cent, effectively paid for 1957-58, 
to be rounded up. 


DELTA METAL 


S a manufacturer of non-ferrous 

metals and their alloys Delta Metal 
is exposed to price changes and it 
cushions their impact on earnings by 
transfers to or from annual profits on 
the “ base stock ” method. The provision 
against stock losses now amounts to 
£937,000 and compares with a stock 
value of £3,900,000. Such provisions have 
to come from taxed profits, and relief 
can be claimed only when stock losses 
actually occur. In 1957, when metal 
prices were falling, £357,000 was added 
back to a trading profit of £14 million; 
last year £96,000 was transferred out of 
a trading profit of £2,800,000, to cover 
the rise in metal prices from February 
onwards. Consolidated profits before tax 
went up from £1,533,107 to £2,114,909. 
These profits include £363,000 (against 
only £67,000) from two new sub- 
sidiaries, James Booth, and Sanbra. 
The chairman, Mr W. E. Ogden, 
confesses that the return from James 
Booth is less than the directors had 
expected, for its profits were adversely 
affected by the cuts in the defence pro- 
gramme; but he adds that “ vigorous 
measures ” to diversify its output have 
already led to a “ marked improvement ” 
in profits. 

Mr Ogden says that the current year 
has opened encouragingly and he sees 
no reason why it should not be as suc- 
cessful as last year. The directors give 
tangible proof of their confidence by 
raising the bonus, paid in addition to the 
maintained ordinary dividend of 25 per 
cent, from § to 6 per cent. This is to be 
followed by a 100 per cent scrip issue. 
Since the preliminary statement, the §s. 
ordinary shares have risen by 3s. 9d. to 
32s. 9d., at which they yield 4.8 per cent. 


REYNOLDS METALS AND 
AMERICAN METAL CLIMAX 


TS American companies concerned 
in the battle for British Aluminium 
—whose trading profits fell from 
£3,020,706 to £2,105,394 last year— 
have published their reports for 1958. 
Reynolds Metals was the vigorous 
bidder associated with Tube Investments 
in securing control of BA. American 
Metal Climax owned about 7} per cent 
of British Aluminium ordinary capital, 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


which it sold in January to TI-Reynolds. 
The directors of Reynolds Metals reveal 
that “at various times” up to February 
gth, Reynolds and TI acquired 8,479,994 
(or 94 per cent) of the BA ordinary 
shares ; the cost to Reynolds of its share 
of these purchases, which at the climax 
of the struggle absorbed every share that 
came on offer, was $46,900,000. To 
acquire the remaining BA shares would 
not involve more than $3,100,000. 
Reynolds raised the necessary finance by 
a public offer of 550,000 convertible pre- 
ferred shares of $100 each, which 
brought in $53,331,500. 

Reynolds and TI paid a high price for 
British Aluminium, pinning their hopes 
on long-term growth. Reynolds has 
been most thrustful in expanding the 
market for aluminium products and foil. 
It has invested heavily, spending last 
year $113 million on capital account and 
stepping up its production of primary 
aluminium by 5 per cent. Its major 
development programmes are now near- 
ing completion. So far its efforts have 
been crowned with success. Last year 
its net sales were virtually maintained 
at $4454 million (though this included 
stockpile deliveries of $80 million, against 
$63 million in 1957) and net income rose 
slightly, from $37.8 million to $38.2 
million. Earnings per Reynolds common 
share rose from $3.21 to $3.25 when 
earnings on other aluminium equities 
were falling and the dividend was un- 
changed at 65 cents per share. The 
directors of this family controlled con- 
cern admit that theirs is a conservative 
dividend policy, but they justify it not 
on the grounds of the recent recession in 
the aluminium industry but because 
resources are needed to finance “new 
facilities required to supply increasing 
demand.” 

The impact of the recession and the 
fall in metal prices was more severe on 
American Metal Climax, with its 
interests in copper, lead, zinc and 
molybdenum than on Reynolds. Last 
year, its net income fell by 34 per cent, 
from $27,895,000 to $18,250,000. The 
common dividend is left unchanged at 
$1.20, only narrowly covered by net 
earnings per share of $1.27, against 
$1.95. AMC mines metals itself in the 
United States and receives dividends 
from companies engaged in mining them 
outside the United States (notably 
Rhodesian Selection Trust, Roan Ante- 
lope and Tsumeb) and the dividend 
decision may reflect the recent recovery 
in prices and, in the case of molybdenum, 
the recent upturn in steel output in the 
United States. This year AMC will take 
into account a capital profit of $1,348,000 
(less any capital gains tax that may be 
payable) arising from the sale of its 
647,997 BA shares and $2,082,000 arising 
from the sale of its remaining interest in 
Consolidated Copper Mines. 


ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 


Imported fish constitute a very small 
proportion of the total sales of Associ- 
ated Fisheries: Landings from its own 
trawlers were about 100,000 tons last 
year. 
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FIRST DEALINGS 
LAST DEALINGS: 
ACCOUNT DAY. 


Apr. 1 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 21 


Apr. 15 
Apr. 23 
May 5 


Apr. 29 
May 19 
May 26 


G= edged stocks made only small 
gains after the budget, for much of 
the reduction in income tax had been 
discounted. But the tone remained firm 
on Wednesday when it became known 
that selling by the authorities of Funding 
5+ per cent 1982-84 through the tap had 
dried up. This issue rose over the week 
by *% to 104;'s. Conversion 5} per cent 
1974 (which is still on tap) gained 1% to 
101g. High coupon Dominion and 
Corporation loans were marked up in 
line with the Funds, PLA 54 per cent 
1975-78 (£30 paid) gaining 1 to 31}. 
Industrial equities were reasonably 
firm ahead of the budget, and the 
number of bargains marked on Monday 
reached a new’ record level of 20,451. 
But after the budget prices again went 
ahead, only to run into some profit 
taking. The Economist Indicator 
jumped by 6.6 to a new peak of 
262.7 over the week to Wednesday’s 
close. Leading blue chips were in 
demand on the income tax and invest- 
ment allowance concessions, ICI gaining 
74d. to 35s. xd. and Unilever Ltd. 2s. 6d. 
to ros. 6d.; Unilever NV jumped by 
14s. 6d. to 123s. 6d., gaining 6s. 9d. on 
Wednesday alone. Selected capital goods 
shares recovered, Associated Electrical 
rising by 3s. 6d. to 59s., and English 
Electric by 2s. 3d. to 66s. Among 
machine tool shares, Asquith gained 
Is. 9d. to 15s., and Alfred Herbert’s 
2s. 6d. to 39s. 3d. Steels hardened after 
the budget, Dorman Long gaining 
Is. 13d. to 32s. 9d. Among commercial 
vehicle manufacturers ACV shot up to 
50s. before closing at 46s. 9d., a gain 
of only 6d. on the week, but Leyland 
advanced by 3s. to §1s. 9d. after 
touching 53s. Motor shares were strong 
on the purchase tax cuts, Jaguar jumping 
by 6s. 3d. to 47s. 6d. xd; Ford rose to 


58s. 44d. before closing at 57s. 9d. 2 


gain of 2s. 3d. on the week. TV and 
Radio shares were strong, Radio Rentals 
gaining 2s. to 38s. Breweries went ahead 
on the 2d. cut in beer duty, and Charring- 
tons jumped 3s. 9d. to 54s. xd and Bass 
by 1s. 6d. to 46s. 3d., though the gains 
made in early dealings on Wednesday 
were not fully held. Stores were only a 
little better after their earlier strong rise 
and Marks and Spencer “ A” closed on 
Wednesday 1s. lower at §7s. 3d. Ship- 
ping, textile and Cinema shares were 
dull in the absence of special tax reliefs. 

Oils weakened on the political de- 
velopments in Iraq and in the absence 
of any cut in petrol tax, but they were 4 
little better on Wednesday. Shell gained 
Is. 3d. to 141s. 3d., and Burmah rose by 
2s. gd. to 82s. 9d. over the week to Wed- 
nesday’s close. In Kaffirs OFS issues 
were irregular and FS Geduld fell by 
6s. 10}d. to 173s. 9d., but Welkom on US 
buying in a narrow market gained 2s. 94. 
to 20s. 3d. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS. 


for the 4 days ended April 4, 1959, there was an “above- 
joe” surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of £19,793,000 
ompared with a deficit of £56,462,000 in the previous 10 days 
yd a surplus of £25,846,000 in the corresponding period of 
jst year. There was a net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of 
01,425,000 leaving a total deficit of £1,632,000 compared with 


£924,000 in 1958-59. 














Finan- | Finan- days'4 days 

Esti- cial cial fended \ended 

£’000 mate, year | year | April | April 
1958-59} 1957- | I958- | 5, 4, 

1958 1959 1959 


1958 | 















| j } 
Ord. Revenue | Live | | 
EE. . $03 2312,500 '2208,266 2321,773|59,150' 46,117 
a 157.400 | 166,600] 4.600 4'200 
ary 170,600 186.900] 2700' 3.100 
Sead tis 63,700' 65,400] "400, 1,400 
Profits Tax, EPT | 
ee 255,150 274,800] 3,300) 3,600 
Inland Rev. 
Pea... sso|  ssol ... | 


Toul inland Rev... 2970,250 [2855,666 3016,023|70,150 58,417 

















Total Customs and 
Excise 


Motor Duties ... 


149,812 (2191,311 129,342 26,425 
100,734 | 106,751 | 3,171| 2,946 
7,785; 150 
30,700} 33,700) *.. | *.: 
32,168) 27,167) 2. | 
165,720 104,607] 5,406! 5,381 
342,584 5479, 709 |108069 93,169 
| 


Sis wasps 2189,250 
. | 104,000 


PO (Net Receipts) 2,000 
Broadcast Licences a 

























Ord. Expend. | 
Debt Interest .... 662,968 662,677} 26,709 23,501 
Payments to N. Ire- | | 

land Exchequer. . 71,631 76,498] 2,479) 
Other Cons. Funds 10,000] 9,664; 8,222) ... | 285 
Supply Services... | 137,779 |43 16,982] 52,850) 49,590 
WR cass ccdee 041 '5064,379 82,038) 73,376 
Sinking Funds .... | 


37,541) 38,134 











+ » 1+! 4 
423,003 377,196 |25,846 19,793 
634,566 559,003] 26,770 21,425 
211,563 175,807] 924. 1,632 


Total Surplus or Deficit. 







Net Receipts from: 







Tax Reserve Certificates. . 43,643) 4,971 9,227 
Savings Certificates ...... —21,300' 131,900] —300 1,000 
Defence Bonds .......... — 39,921 | 107,944;—1083 2,243 
Premium Savings Bonds ..| 80,199; 66,495} 1,570, 1,420 





| 
2,163 | 9,902] 5,158 13,890 
{ 


of the Civil Contingencies Fund 





* Excluding a net receipt 
of £6 million in 1958/59. 







FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





































' 

Treasury Bills we eee 

L a 7 Total 
Date | | Floating 

Tender | Tap Public | Bank of Debt 

Dept. England 
Aer. 5) 3,120-0 | 1499-4] 239-6 4,859-0 
1959 | 
me. 3) 3,500-0 | 1,789-8] 205-6 | se 5,495-4 
» 10) 3450-0 | 1,734-9} 206-0 |... 5,390-8 
» 17) 3460-0 1948-3] 236-6 | ... | 5,644-9 
» 4) 3370-0 1940-8] 213-0 3-3 | 5,527-0 
» 3) 3,280-0 | 1973-2] 223-5 |... 5,476-7 
hb. 7) 3250-0 1891-6] 237-9 ; 5,379°5 
» I4) 3,140-0 | 1874-2] 252-2 4 | 5,266-4 
» 2! 3,070-0 | 1,943-7] 197-2 od 5.210-9 
» | 3010-0 1,990-0] 197-3 si 5,197-3 
Me. 7) 2.950-0 1,999-9]} 213-7 5,163-6 
» 4° 2920-0) 1993-9] 225-1 | | 5,143-1 
» 21 2910-0 | 2,030-3} 252-7 | 5,193-0 

niga 
- | 4,698-1 336-5 4-3 5,238-9 
5) 2950-0; 1,986-3] 291-6 5,227-8 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


qguet loans have been keenly sought by 

the discount market throughout the 
week to Wednesday. Occasional heavy 
calling while few lenders were prepared 
to do fresh business kept the market on 
a tight rein. The rate for overnight money 
rarely fell below 3 per cent, and 3} per 
cent was often taken for the marginal 
funds needed. by the market to balance its 
books. The authorities found it necessary 
to intervene fairly continuously and one 
or two houses borrowed a very small 
amount from the Bank last Friday and a 
small amount had to be taken on penal 
terms on Tuesday. 

Dealings in bills have been restrained 
by the scarcity of funds ; June maturities 
were unchanged at 355-342. 

The Treasury bill rate fell by about 4d. 
to £3 §s. 11.42d. per cent at last week’s 
tender. The syndicate left its basic bid 
unchanged at £99 3s. 6d. once again and 
secured 50 per cent of its application at 
that price, compared with 58 per cent in 
the previous week. 

Discounts and advances by the Bank of 
England rose by £2.6 million to {21.4 
million this week, following the sharp rise 
of £13 million in the previous week. The 
active note circulation was reduced from 
its Easter peak of £2,072 million to £2,068 
million. 

MONEY RATES: London 











Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
4'4%, 20/11/58).... 4 Bank bills: 

Deposit rates (max.): Gr Is Kcevuece 335-3716 
WED cc Wcdeeccwee 2 « @ monde ..... 335-3716 
Discount houses... 2-2!4 | 4 months...... 335-37 16 

Money: | _ 6 months...... 33g-3!2 
Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'4 | Fine trade bills: 

Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4.5 
ee eae 3939 4 months...... 4,5 
3 months......... Big 6 months...... 4'4-5!4 

New York 
Official discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: Apert 6 ..ccice -948 
(from 2'3%, 5/3/59) 3 March 31....... 2-841 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) — 





April 1, | April 8, 
1959 | 


1959 





Issue Department*: 


Notes in circulation ....... 2,025-1 |2,072-0 bi 
Notes in banking dept. .. 25-3 28-3 31-9 
Govt. debt and securities* 2,046-3 [2,096-5 | 2,096-5 
Other securities ......... 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold- coin and bullion ... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2-8 2-8 

Banking Department: 

Deposits: 

Public accounts........ ee 18-9 18-4 10-4 
Eh « Jace codecuwads 207-3 238-0 225-5 
SE Svc cdkévecacceesee 75-3 64-9 63-4 
, eae 301-5 321-3 299-3 

Securities: 

Cs occ ctacnnes 249-6 270-1 242-4 

Discounts and advances .. 22-4 18-8 21-4 

GO Dhetadatash ddute 19-5 21-8 20-6 

WR A dacctuducathaaide 291-5 310-7 284-4 

Banking department reserve. 27-7 29-1 | 32-7 
% %o %o 

a ly } 9-1 9-0 10-9 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 
March 25, 1959. 





TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 





Three Months’ Bills 








Date of | a 
Tender | Applied ae pg 
} Allotted for ate o at jax, 
Allotment Rate* 

1958 91 day s. d % 

Apr. 3 260-0 41-9 | 108 6-30 | 61 
1959 

jan. 2 260-0 4o2r-e | 6211-35 | 52 
re 260-0 407-4 | 6210-22 | 47 
=i 220-0! 414-0 | 62 3-42 | 40 
tg 220-02 4is-t | 62 1-96 | 31 
" 30) 220-0 | 388-0] 62 I-68 | 31 

} 

Feb. 6| 190-03 385-3 | 60 0-22 | 45 
at 190-0 339-6 | 59 10-89 | 30 
, 20) 2000 347-1 | 61 9-89 | 27 
. 2 | 220-0 317-9 | 65.622 | 51 

| 

Mar. 6| 230-0 370-4 | 66 0-14 | 57 
» 13] 230-0 374-1 | 65 11-05 | 43 
. 20| 250-0 360-4] 65 8:95 | 55 
» 26| 260-0 | 378-8] 66 O10 | 58 

Apr. 4 | 2500 | 381-0] 65 11-42 | SO 


* On April 3rd tenders for 9! day bills at £99 3s. 6d. secured 


50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 


The offer 


this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills (') £240 million 


offered. 


(2) £230 million offered. 


(3) £210 million offered, 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 






| Official Rates 





























Market Rates: Spot 

April 8 April 2 | April 3 April 8 
United States $ 2-78-2-82 2-Bi% 6—Hig 2-815s-813,4 2-815g-8134 | 2-815—-813g | 2-81'2-Bl5, 2-B1% 6-16 
Canadian $ ... | des 2-72'g-72'4 | 2-7i7g-72_— | 2-Ti"ig—'3y6 | 2-713g-71'g 2-7 13-71 'y 2:7 13,-! 
French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-803,-81 | 13-807—-8i'g | 13-807g-SI'g | 13-803,-81 13-803g-5, | 13-80!,-3, 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-547, 12- 16'g—3g 12- 16'g—3g | 12- 16'4-16'y | 12-16'4-16!'2 12- 16'g— 3g 12- 16'4-1 
Belgian Fr..... | 4137-96— 140-72!5- 140-60- | 140-62!2— 140-57'4- 140-55- 140-52! 

142-05 77'4 65 67'2 62! 60 57! 
Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-62! 4-62'5 10-623g—5g 10-623g—5, | 10-62 | 10-62'4-62' 10-62!4-!5 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59'4-11-923, 11-77'g—35 11-77'g—3g V1-77'g-77'q | LN-77' 4-77" 11-77'g—3g 1-77-77", 
PortugueseEsc. | 79-003,-82-00'5 80- 15-25 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80- 15-25 
Italian Lire.... | 1725-1775 1747'>-48 =| 174734-4B8'4 | 174734-48!, 17473,-48!4 1747-47', 1747'>—48 
Swedish Kr. .. 14-3734-14-59'4 14- 563—-55 14-56!>-5634 | 14-56!p-5634 | 14-56!2-563, | 14-56!4-56!p 14-5635—5— 
Danish Kr..... 19-06'.-19-62 19-357g-36'g 19-355g-7g -| 19-355—-7g 19-367g-37'g | 19-37'g—3g 19-37 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30'2 | 20-03',-03'2 | 20-03'g-3, | 20-03'g-3, | 20-03-03', 20-03-03', 20-023,-0 
One Month Forward Rates 
UR ee ee ee '4-'gc. pm '4-lgc. pm 'g-'gc. pm '4—'gc. pm 'g-lgc. pm I4-'gc. pm 
De Mec wen dundinbeencsacs par—'gc. dis lig iec. dis lig ec. dis tigi 6c. dis Ig—lac. dis ig-'4c. dis 
WONUUS Wackcweecessecusecces par—Ic. dis par—Ic. dis par—ic. dis | par—ic. dis par—Ic. dis par—Ic. dis 
Swiss Fr...... Gren Cebdkqesesucss I'g-Ic. pm Ilg-lc. pm Ig-le. pm | I'4g-le. pm 13g—l'gc. pm | 13g—l'gc. pm 
RTS s.cb ood Ghewusenetedete 7-2c. pm 5c. pm—par 5c. pm—par /2c. pm-2c. dis I'gc.pm-'gc.dis} 5—Ic. pm 
Ss sta. wedovctesesdsncts I'g-7ec. pm | I'g—7gc. pm I'g—7gc. pm 1-34c. pm I-34c. pm 1-34c. pm 
WE. Gee. Betis. ccwsccccscesces g—l'gpf. pm | I'4—Ipf. pm Itg-Ipf. pm | 13g—I'gpf. pm | I'g-ipf. pm | 13g-I'gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $.. 7ig—iec. dis TigSigc. pm Tigiec. pm | '9-3gc. pm | 'p-3gc.pm | '2—3gc. pm 
Canadian $. eee eee o* 316 16C. dis 516-7 16C. dis Si6-7 16C. dis | 516-7 6c. dis | 3g—loc. dis | 3g—'gc. dis 
SE POEs 6c > cscs asdesedosiacvcns 3'g-27gc. pm | 3'g-27gc. pm | 3'4-3c.pm | 3'4¢-3e. pm | 33g-3!gc. pm | 33g-3'gc. pm 
WE, Gar, COT 5 cdecdcncoescreay 3-234pf. pm | 3-234pf. pm | 3-234pf. pm | 3-234pf. pm | 3'g-27gpf. pm | 3-234pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/0'4 248/1134 | 249/0!2 249/2"4 249/3"4 
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BRITISH 
This week — External Trade ..:.../,... 
‘Mar. 21st industrial Profits.......... 


Prices and Wages .....:. ae 
Manpower and. Output,. 






April 
fan, 


Prices and Wages 


17th 


OVERSEAS 
7th United: States ............ 





Feb: 





Western Europe......... +. Mar. 7th 










1959 (3) 





| April 8 





Mar. 17 | Mar. 24 | Mar. 31 | 






WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator?: 


































































AE UNE icin sks Sonn p tedbaditvouskitehs 1952=100} 92 95 87 87 87 | 86 88 | 88 
thik spapakarinek dakota tdowal a 90-8 98-8 94-8 94-2 95-0 94-3 85-4 85-3 
MAES Sia iwctvncstbacsacanccedeoddeas ¥ 81-5 95-9 80-1 80-1 79-6 79-3 75-2 | 76-7 ; 
Sis «vid vdi'y och udldednigedetemce tos *# 95-6 79:7 70:8 68:6 | 68-3 67:2 || 79-2 | 78-7 > : 
eit Mh isin cncvansnndczukeowes cS 101-8 | 107-2 | 104-3 | 106-2 | 106-4 | 106-2] 122-7 | 122-3 ‘ 
Monthly averages | 1957 1958 ; 1958 1959 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | 
Bite: | 1956 | 1957 | 1988 Dec. | Jan | Feb. Nov. | Dec. | fan, | Feb 
Materials used in: | 5 
All manufacturing industries..........- 1954=100] 106-7 107-4 100-8 101-2 100-0 99-6 101-5 | 101-3 | 101-8 | 192-2 
Mechanical engineering.........+++e+- be 116-5 121-9 123-5 124-2 123-8 123-4 124-9 | 123-8 124-1 | 1244 
Electrical machinery ......ssseeeeecees a 114-3 114-9 114-5 | 115-0 | 114-6 114-1 116-1 | VES-4 115-5 | 115-9 
Building and civil engineering ........- 4 109-5 113-7 114-2 115-0 114-9 114-6 114-1 114-0 ~113-3 113-3 
House building .........+++ Lokemalbedes ti 109-4 112-3 | W-9 | 113-0 | 112-9 112-5 | Fl-6 | HEE-S 110-6 | 140-7 
Products of: | 
All manufacturing industries........... - 107-0 | 110-4 | Ht-2 | Ott 10-9 | 0-8 | Wb-S | UNN-B | E-7 | one 
Chemicals and allied trades...........- 2 103-1 | 106-5 | 105-6 | 106-6 106-5 106-2 | 105-8 | 105-9 106-0 | 106-1 
ey Wee WHEE occa cecascdaducnsucdes 112-8 | 125-2 | 129-9 | 130-7 130-9 130-9 | 129-6 | 129-7 129-6 | 129-7 
Void MOUUEY.. . .ccccocncdssccots sen 97:5 | 100-9 | 97-9 | 100-3 | 99-9 | 996 | 9-3 | 9-0 | 95-6 | 95+ 
Food manufacturing.....s.seeseceeeees : 105-8 | 107-1 104-9 | 103-3 102-6 | 102:5 | 106-5 107-5 | 107-4 | 107-2 
Commodities: . | 
Cotton, raw ........... PPO ae + 95-1 | 90-7 77-2 83-6 82-5 81-8 72-9 70-7 69-4 | 666 
ET SE BENE GE CSRNRET BONES A . 90-6 | 101-1 72:4 | 81-9 | 81-4 | 82:9. | 64-7 | 64-1 63-6 | 66-0 
Rubber, No. | RSS, one soni future . 143-4 | 131-6 | 018-2 | 123-5 117-3 114-6 | 130-0 |} #22-0 | 125-7 | 1264 
Softwood, imported ..... a ananeten. tak ss 109-5 109-7 102-1 108-3 107-9 106-3 96-8 9-5 | 95-6 | 95-6 
Copper, ex-warehouse ........seee0e0: - 132-4 88-3 79-4 73-0 68:9 | 65°5 97-8 88-9 92-5 95-0 
UK RETAIL PRICES jan. 
All items(') .......+.2+ Sack cee eieecets 1$56— 100 102-0. | 105-8 | 109-0 | 108-2 | 108-1 | 107-6 | 109-8 | 110-2 | 110-4 | 1103 
Food .... x 102-2 | 104-9 | 107-1 106-0 | 105-4 | 103-9 | 108-4 | 409-2 | 109-8 | 1091 
All items..........2.e06 1938= 100 254 263 271 269 269 268 |* 273 274 2775 | ws 
Bio : 269 276 | 282 279 a7 | 3 285 287 289 | «(8 
Housing .. os 145 155 172 165 166 | 167 175 176 177 | 1% 
Clothing ....... (iseides's yessenes Sestes - 263 267 269 269 269 | 270 268 268 267 | 26) 
Peel RN I: 5 ipo vcs cncccvc cesses . 251 268 281 287 287 286 289 289 _ 289 Ps, 
Household durable goods J Gieutwienedos We 308 308 307 309 309 309 305 305 305 | 35 
Selle cs aa cS awk Saas dadlec san etde 4 264 272 276 276 276 276 276 276 276 216 
Web 20 oo 5 iso a5 th ook ets ain eds E 4il 421 428 428 428 428 428 428 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spehding)..'........0+-s- ees | 1938=100 38 37 36 36 36 36 36 35 35 35 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
Import prices: | 
RRM ds cusieansousaant sotaseeenn 1954= 100 105 107 99 101 100 9 99 | 99 ) % 
Food, drink and tobacco . blind ves aneesae i 101 10f 97 %6 95 94 100 100 100 % 
Re CAINE odie ide vendawdspcnncens * 106 110 96 104 102 10! Hn | 90 | 9 
FUGIS ..ccccccccccccccccvececscccesers . 110 128 112 116 116 115 Ht- | 140 it 110 
Manufactured goods ...........++- oF . 110 104 101 101 100 100 104 | = 104 102 | 
Export prices: 
All items ......... Sa rumeenceaaiebee 3 106 it 110 mt 110 1 109 110 109 109 
All manufactures ........eeceeeeecee iy fi 106 109 Lit Th it 112 itt TT il Mt 
MN cee coc et eer sages cheeses . 142 15 118 117 118 120 117 117 ne | oW 
Engineering products ........é... eede 9 107 112 15 115 114 a 116 117 W7 | 7 
Textiles (excluding GOONS Sees se cetes =“ 99 101 101 102 102 104 97 98 99 
Terms of : ; | ” 
Ratio of import to export prices ...... es 99 96 90 91 91 89 91 90 1 | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | esa 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952=100] 157-0 | 112-7 67-1 71-6 64-9 64-0 76-4 74-6 70-3 | 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
All workers(3)........ Simbiadees cus 1956=100] 104-7 110-0 | 113-9 | 192-2 112-3 112-6 | 116-1 116-2 116-3 | 1166 
Mn vtidnial’> cana bathinkiconshwivent pee ea wee 104-8 | 110-0 | 113-8 | -112-8 112-2 |- 112-5 | 116-0 | 16-8 116-2 | 165 
MIN oi cinaikncaduchbokpeneoknuane “8 104-2 109-7 114-0 | 112-1 112-3 112-6 | 115-8 | 116-0 | 116-1 | 1165 
Juveniles(*) ...........+- Liknimincciainat - 105-5 1h-3 115-8 | 113-7 113-9 114-3 | 118-0 | 118-1 118-2 | 165 
Sept., 
All workers........es000- pubanbiebases 1939-100] 272 286 296 292 292 293 302 302 302 | 
Weekly earnings:(‘) 
Rp SR uicticy cchdantacdecedesss x. ¢ 200 8 | 212 5 | 216 9 a és 214 27 ide oe - | 
Mew 4: «vas sas ven beste chia iianbeaiies . 237 1) | 251 7 | 256 3 . ‘ 253 27 és a » 
WINE 6s skid Shc Kiuwoiue Sine setedaie ss 123 2 | 129 6 | 133 1 ain otis 31 37 dak Ge ose oo 
All workers......... ip eeucevdde veab’s 1938= 100 377 399 407 é05 ov 402’ és an ee ee 
Te Uh eahulreipine 345 365 371 iis ri doe es i to 
OI a ln tik ith tans ia Ba 379 ' 398 412 F | 4047 a 





(') For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The i interim index of retail prices = been linked ~¥ to 1938 wi 
the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June. 194 
multiply Pon hout by 1-561. (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (5) Revised figures for March Ist were : all items, 

food, ; fibres, 74-7; other items, 122-3 (6) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. (7) Figures relate to April survey i 
(*) Coie ¢ changes have been made in the classification and coverage of the Board of Trade’s index numbers in this section. (%) The series for or 
ae ** and “ other items "’ have been revised throughout; quotations for Middle East and Venezuelan crude oil now replace the previous quotation 
gasolene. 
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Forest industry production will 
double by 1980 

Aluminium production five 
times present output 

Uranium production will double 


9 peat. 


CANADA 1 SsOo 


Now that some authoritative estimates of Canada’s future 

growth have been established by the Gordon Royal Commission, 
it is obvious that the country will be undergoing constant 
economic changes during the next 22 years. Any period of change 
demands constant attention. And with our hundreds of branches 
in Canada maintaining close association with all phases of 
Canada’s economic life, we are in an excellent position 

to offer any manufacturer with market expansion plans in Canada 
accurate and valuable information such as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e¢ incorporation procedure 


Wi- TORONTO-DOMINION EVUT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


' HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 8 KING WILLIAM 8T., E.O.4. NEW YORK AGENOY: 28 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE 8ST. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD/4/59 
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“In my view, Sir, the fact that they are but 
recently established should not dissuade 
us from availing ourselves of a service 






which, to my knowledge, is unique—even 
in 1859.” 


Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 850 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada. 








“I must admit that this idea of the insurance 
and inspection of boilers being administered by 
one company is an extremely modern one. 
Nonetheless, admirable: and doubtless, here to 
stay. Inform me again of their name.” 























“The Steam Boiler Assurance Company.”* 





London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 





“And my Board meets tomorrow. Excellent.” 


Over 900 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 























*A CENTURY LATER, and since 1896 known NOTE ISSUE . 
as The Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance Company RESERVE (neal <A a eed oo "iaaaee one 
Limited, we have a century’s experience behind us— DEPOSITS Rials 29,401,148,683 





Governor and Chairman of Executive Board : 
HIS EXCELLENCY EBRAHIM KASHANI 
HEAD OFFICE : TEHRAN, IRAN 
Gver 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 

New York Representative 
One Wall Street, New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking _ business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 


and every day are learning more. Our clients are now 
numbered in tens of thousands. The expert specialist 
inspection and insurance of industrial machinery— 
boilers included—still makes our services exceptional: 


even in 1959. 


~™ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 































67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Keep up to date... 


with the help of either of these two 
informative monthly publications. Trade 
Trends summarises the latest state of 

trade throughout South, Central and East 
Africa; The Standard Bank Review gives a 
detailed survey of economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions in those territories. 

If you have business interests there, we invite 


you to apply to the Secretary for free copies. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON EC4 — 300 branches and agencies throughout 
South, Central and East Africa. 


COLO 
Ore hank lande out 


| Business 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 





CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company incorporated in France 


(ee) 


LONDON 40 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA. 


BRANCHES IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA, NORTH 
AFRICA, THE SUDAN, AND SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, IRAN, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA. 


Head Office PARIS Registered Office LYONS 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service. 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 


satisfying 
answer! 


You want a good rate 

of interest; you want 

to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 

to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
at any time... So, if you’re OF THE 
wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
the largest Building Society inthe | HALIFAX 
world—outstanding in strength, 

security and service ! 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


IF YOU HAVE 
£10 to £5,000 


SA TT A 


MERCANTILE 
BANK LTD 


For over a hundred years the Mercantile Bank 
and its predecessors have been _ intimately 
associated with the principal commercial centres 
of ‘the East, and with a network of branches 
in Asian countries is well equipped to give 
expert guidance on all matters affecting Eastern 
Trading supplemented by a comprehensive 
banking service. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London, SW1 


INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
BurMA * SINGAPORE * HONGKONG * MAuritius* THAILAND 
JAPAN 


AMUMULIOUDOQNAMUUUUNANALLLUDUNNAULUQUULAUNREQUULUUONNREQOUUULURRRANLUU DUO RRRAGQUGRE 


Fverv description of Banking Business transacted 
Trusteeships and Executorships accepted 
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The Largest 


Banking Business 
in New Zealand 


.+. with over 380 Branches and Agencies through- 
out the country. Businessmen, intending settlers 
and travellers seeking up-to-date information 
regarding the Dominion are cordially invited to 
make use of the extensive facilities of this Bank. 
The Trade and Information Service of the Over- 
seas Department at Head Office is freely at your 
disposal. Branches at Melbourne and Sydney 
(Australia), Suva, Lautoka, Labasa, Ba and 
Nadi (Fiji) ; also Apia (Bank of Western Samoa). 













Bank of New. Zealand 


Incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand in 1861 






London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
A.R. Frethey, Manager A. E. Abel, Assistant Manager 







Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent St., W.1 





Head Office: Wellington, New Zealand 
R. D. Moore, General Manager 






QA 








Scaneatneneeihieaniimmenin eno ee ee 
Sivennaranfililiatedatedibaaadecd nem tan eae ae ee nas 


ii 








planning a move to Canada? 


IMPERIAL BANK 


. . . then be sure your first move is to 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada Imperial Bank, 
with branches coast to coast in Canada, has full 
information on the latest developments and 
opportunities in Canadian business. 

Imperial Bank is ready to help you with the 
information you require. Write for the highly 
informative, |6-page Imperial Bank Booklet, 
“* Business Opportunity in Canada ”’. 



















OF CANADA 


Head Office, Toronto |, Canada, 
or to 


London Representative, 
116 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


lk 








@yA Transfer 


FEDERAL 
CONSOLIDATED “4pm 
INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED To: The Deposits Director, | 


FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED | 


eller (ts cal; shrewd, go-cheed | 
investment 


of on Bank Deposit 
73 70 Accounts! 


7% without tax deduction, 
° on Fixed-Term Bank 
Deposits! 

Industrial Banking gives you 
excellent security, highest 
interest rates, easy withdrawal 
facilities... For full information 
on this safe and rewarding 
investment, post this coupon 
today... 


INVESTMENTS LIMITED | 


180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 | 


Please send me, without obliga- | 
j tion, full details of your | 
Industrial Banking investment | 
| services including a free copy | 
| of Brochure E2. | 





APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 


TECHNICAL MANAGER 


Technical Manager required for Division of @ 
large Public Company, engaged in the light and 
medium heavy engineering industry, to be respon- 
sible for all Engineering, including Design and 
Development, and to represent the Division in the 
technical field. 


Candidates should have considerable experience 
of design and manufacture in the Railway Rolling 
Stock Industry in a Senior Executive capacity, 
coupled with substantial engineering qualifications. 


The appointment, which is a senior one, arises 
from continued expansion of the Company and 
offers considerable opportunities. Remuneration 
will be commensurate with the scope of the posi- 
tion, governed by experience and qualifications. 


Applications, with full details of curriculum 
vitae and salaries carned will be studied at Board 
level and may be made in strict confidence to 
Box No. 2448 c/o Charles Barker & Sons Ltd., 
Gateway House, London, E.C.4, 


Ree requires Productions Supervisor in the Department 

of the Business Manager, Television Programmes, to 
be responsible to the Business Manager and to Director 
of Television Broadcasting for artistic direction and super- 
vision of film activity undertaken for the BBC and its 
partners for sale in world television market. He will be 
responsible for co-ordination of the production work with 
the Corporation’s partners, ensuring that the highest 
Possible standards are observed in the writing and making 
of the films, and recommending for engagement artists, 
producers, directors, and writers. Will also be expected 
to stimulate ideas for future film projects and be capable 
of undertaking script adaptation; writing of original 
material for films, for which special terms would be 
considered, may also be required. Previous practical ex- 
perience in a responsible position in film production and 
evidence of a successful creative background in this field 
essential. In addition, some knowledge and experience of 
production of live television programmes an advantage. 
Successful candidate will be required to undertake 
occasional duty visits abroad. Appointment will be on 
a short-term contract for three years in the first instance 
at a salary of £3,000 p.a., with an option on the Corpora- 
tion’s part for an extension of the contract for a further 
period if desired. Requests for application forms (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference G.1076 Ect.) 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


~ LONDON ELECTRICITY BOARD 
CHIEF COMMERCIAL OFFICER 


Applications for the position of Chief Commercial 
Officer to the London Electricity Board are invited from 
suitably qualified persons with commercial and 
administrative ability, and with extensive experience in 
Electricity Supply. 


The initial salary will lic within the range £3,500- 
£4,000 in accordance with the experience and qualifica- 
tions of the person appointed. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience, 
Present position and salary, should be made by April 30, 
1959, to the Chairman of the Board, at 46 New Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


~ UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


Welsh Plant Breeding Station 


Applications are invited for the post of SECRETARY 
of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station,. to be responsible 
for administration, accountancy and office organisation. 
Professional qualification desirable, experience in grant- 
aided work advantagcous. Salary, £1,090 by annual 
increments to £1,290. F.S.S.U. superannuation.—Appli- 
cations to the Registrar, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth giving the names of three referees, by 
April 25, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
COLQUHOUN LECTURESHIP IN BUSINESS HISTORY 


Applications are. invited for appointment to the 
Colquhoun Lectureship in Business History in the Depart- 
ment of Economic History as from October 1, 1959. 
Salary scale : £900-£1,650 per annum. Initial salary accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications, F.S.S.U. and family 
allowance benefits. 

Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
May 6, 1959, with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of University Court. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


SENIOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 





The University of Glasgow proposes to undertake a 
programme of research. on the international relations of 
Scotland, i.e. on the influence which Scotland and Scotsmen 
have had on the cultural, political, economic or military 
life of other nations, and the influences from other 
nations which have affected the life of Scotland. 

Applications are invited for two Senior Research 
Scholarships of the value of between £800 and £1,200 
per annum. The Scholarships are tenable for one year 
in the first instance but renewable for two further years. 

Applications (8 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
May 1, 1959 with the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, : 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 


An opening occurs for a Chartered or Certified Accountant aged about 26, to join the Group Head 


Office in London for a year’s training for an executive accounting post abroad. 


Excellent opportunities 


for further advancement to senior appointments overseas or in the UK. A flair for languages would 


be an advantage. 


Salary whilst training £900 to £1,000 p.a. according to age and experience, 


Postings abroad are usually for a term of about three years. 
There are good arrangements~for travel and transport, superannuation and home leave, 


Applications in strict confidence to Box No. 1149. 


EE 

ITY OF LONDON COLLEGE. The Governors invite 

applications for the following posts: 

(1) Grade Ill Head of the Department of Banking & 
Commerce, vacant in September, 1959, owing to fe- 
organisation and the transfer of the present Head to a 
new department. The department already contains a 
substantial volume of day and evening work but there 
is good scope for development, particularly of day-time 
courses. 

(2) Grade I1 Head of the Secretarial Department, vacant on 
the. retirement of the present Head on December 31, 1959. 
The department provides secretarial training for over 400 
full-time students including 100 university graduates, and 
special courses of part-time training for young women 
sent by their employers. There are no evening classes in 
this department. 

Further particulars and forms of application, returnable 
by April 27th for (1) and May Ilth for (2), are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, City of London College, 
Moorgate EC2. 


LEADING LONDON EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER 

wishes to appoint a representative to establish aq 
editorial /trade office in Nigeria and to develop the pub. 
lisher’s business throughout British West Africa, 
Remuneration will be commensurate with the responsibility 
of the post, and accommodation and a car will be 
provided. Candidates should be between 25 and 35 years, 
should preferably be single and should have previous 
experience in publishing. Applications, which will be 
treated in strictest confidence, should be addtessed to: 
HK, Box No. 1150. 

OST ACCOUNTANT. The De La Rue Company 

Limited has an excellent opportunity for a young, 
qualified A.C.W.A, between ages of 25-30, for a London 
factory. Excellent opportunities exist within the Group, 
Salary according to age and experience but not less thas 
£750 p.a. Apply in writing to Chief Personnel Officer, 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.i, 
quoting reference No. AC/3. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING BOARD 


SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER required in the Services Branch of 
the Design and Construction Department. The successful candidate will be 
concerned with standardisation of plant and equipment associated with power 
station construction. Experience of standards work, such as in large processing 
industry, and in the handling of plant spares, with knowledge of commodity 


coding, is essential. 


Candidates should have Higher National Certificate in 


Mechanical or Electrical Engineering or equivalent, and have. had a sound 
Drawing office experience would be an 


technical and workshop training. 
advantage. 


Salary within the range £1,245-£1,605 per annum. 
Application forms obtainable from the Personnel Officer, 24-30 Holborn, 
London, E.C.1, should be completed and returned by April 28. Please mark 


envelopes “ Confidential Ref. E/114.” 


LIVERPOOL REGIONAL HOSPITAL 
BOARD 
ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


The Liverpool Regional Hospital Board invites applica- 
tions for the post of Work Study Officer. 

The officer appointed will be responsible to the Secretary 
to the Board for organising a Work Study Unit for the 
Board and will be required to work in association with 
the nineteen Hospital Management Committees in the 
Liverpool Region. 

Experience of work study desirable, but training will be 
provided if required The qualities called for are 
administrative ability, personality, tact, clarity of thought 
and expression, and alertness of mind. 

The post is superannuable and carries the grade of 
Assistant Secretary (£1,080 to £1,336 per annum, which 
scale is under review at present). 

Applications stating age, education, experience, past and 
present appointments, with the names of three referees, 
must reach me by April 15, 1959 

VINCENT COLINGE, 
55 Castle Street, Secretary to the Board. 
Liverpool, 2. 


NTERNATIONAL Trade Information require graduates 
for their rapidly expanding overseas market research 
division. One post requires at least two years experience. 
Salary from £650 to £800 (plus bonus) depending upon ex- 
perience. Write to LT.L, 185 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





NIGERIAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, IBADAN, NIGERIA 

Applications are invited from graduates for appointments 
on the RESEARCH STAFF for investigations in any of 
the fields of social study. Also for RESEARCH ASSIS- 
TANT on Junior Research Fellow scale; duties to include 
keeping of field data and research material, compilation of 
reterence bibliographies, and building up information on 
unpublished sources. Appointments in following grades 
according to qualifications and experience. 

JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOW, £800 x £50 to £900 
D.a. 

RESEARCH FELLOW, £1,000 x £50 to £1,300; £1,400 
x £50 to £1,650 p.a. 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW, £1,700 x £75 to 
£1,925 p.a. 

Passages for appointee, wife and up to 3 children under 
1l years, on appointment, overseas leave, and termination. 
Children’s, car and outfit allowances. F.S.S.U. Part- 
furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.7 per 
cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees, by 
May 30. 1959 to Secretary, Inter-University Council for 


Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for a Lectureship in Social 
Science. Candidates should have qualifications in social 
studies and experience in social work or administration. 
Salary ~on the scale £900-£1.650 per annum. according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Membership of F.S.S.U. 
and children’s allowance scheme. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom 
applications (six copies) must be sent by April 25, 1959. 


GHANA PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the following vacancy in the 
Office of the Government Statistician :— 

GOVERNMENT STATISTICIAN: The duties of 
this post are responsibility for planning the collection of 
analysis of statistical information for industry, trade, 
economic and social trends ; for the taking of any 
census; for close collaboration with Ministries in statis 
tical matters affecting their Departments. The statistical 
service is under the control of the Ministry of Finance, 
and the Government Statistician’s duties are provided for 
in the Statistics Ordinance (1950). 

Qualifications : 1. Candidates must possess: (a) a degree 
of a recognised University with statistics as a special 
subject; or (b) an Honours degree of a recognised Uni- 
versity in Economics or . Mathematics combined with 
Statistics at an advanced level; or (c) an Honours degree 
with (i) a diploma of a recognised University in statistics; 
or (ii) the Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society; of 
(iii) a pass in the examination qualifying for election a 
a Fellow of the Association of Incorporated Statisticians, 

2. Candidates should have had at least 10 yeurs’ and 
preferably 14 or more years’ post-qualification experience 
and must have had considerable experience of work in& 
semior capacity. Contract salary £2.690 p.a. 

Appointment on contract for 2 tours each of 18-24 
months duration. Gratuity at the rate of £12 10s. for each 
completed month of residential service payable on com 
pletion of contract. Free first. class passages for officer, 
wife and up to 3 children under 18 years and in addition 
an education allowance for children when not resident 
in Ghana of £100 a child for up to 3 children under 18 
years. Generous home leave on full pay. Income tar 
at low local rates. Secondment or pensionable terms may 
be arranged. 

For further particulars and application 
stating age, qualifications and experience to THE 
DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT, GHANA _ HIGH 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 13 BELGRAVE SQUARE, 
LONDON, SWI. 


form write, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL | 


Applications are invited from qualified accountants for 
the post of Lecturer in Accountancy in the Department of 
Economics and Commerce. The initial salary will be 
within the range £900-£1,050 per annum, according 
age, qualifications and experience. Applications. stating 
age, academic qualifications and experience, together with 
the names of three referees, should be received not later 
than May 20, 1959, by the Registrar, from whom further 
particulars of the conditions of appointment may & 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer is 
the Department of Economic History. Salary scale £9 
x £50 to £1,100; Bar: £1,150 x £50 to £1.350 x 7° 
£1,650 per annum, with placement according to qual 
tions and experience, and with superannuation benefit 
family allowance where applicable. w 

The successful candidate will be expected to take 
duty on October 1, 1959. 5 the 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
undersigned, with whom applications together with 
names of two referees, should be lodged not later 


M 4, 1959. 
4 CHARLES H. STEWART 
to the Universit. 


— 





April, 1959. 
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cedure, a 
periodical visits to overseas markets. 







applicants. 








to:— 










ATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE: DISTRICT 
COMMISSIONERS. 6 or more pensionable posts for 
men or women at least 21 on 1.3.59 preferably with 
university cducation, organising ability, knowledge of 
economics, and experience of public speaking and with 
voluntary workers. Final year students may apply. Men’s 
starting salary (London), from £528 to £680. Maximum 
£1,330. Promotion prospects. Write Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for application 
form, quoting 154/59. Closing date April 30, 1959. 















THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


ECONOMIST 


The Company has a vacancy for an Assistant 
in the Department of Economics and Statistics. 
Candidates should be about 25-30, and should 
have had academic training up to a good honours 
degree standard, with qualifications in Economics 
and practical experience in statistical and economic 
interpretation. A speaking and reading knowledge 
of French and a reading knowledge of German are 
minimum requirements; familiarity with other 
European languages is desirable. Some knowledge 
of organic chemistry or experience in the chemical 
industry would be an additional qualification. 

The job will be primarily concerned with 
providing a service of general economic and 
commercial information relevant to the principal 
European countries and such other countries as 
are of special interest to the Company. This 
is an appointment in the Headquarters of the 
Industrial Group and will involve contacts at a 
high level both inside and outside the Company ; 
it should offer a good opening in the Company 
for a young man who, though at present a 
Specialist, is seeking wider career possibilities in 
industry. 


























Write : 
STAFF MANAGER, 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED. 
21 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


Quote Ref: 35/59E 










AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 


CANBERRA 
SENIOR FELLOW IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to a Senior 
Fellowship in the Department of Political Science and of 
International Relations. 

The Senior Fellow will be expected to engage in and to 
assist’ in supervising research in public administration. 

range is from £A2,553 to £A3,.063 ; increments 
are £485 per annum. Appointment will be made at a 
salary and incremental limit within this range according to 
experience and qualifications. Appointment is for an 
initial period of five years; thereafter it may be made 
permanent. 

The person appointed will be entitled to one year’s 
study leave on full pay, plus a contribution towards travel 
and other expenses in every six years. 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will be provided 
= reasonable removal expenses will be paid. 

etails regarding conditions of appointment and the 
Department's work amd range of interests in the public 
administration field are available from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
1s Polications close, in Australia and London. on May 
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EXPORT MANAGER 


PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED, manufacturers of Bechive 

5 Knitting Wools, and of woollen, worsted and synthetic yarns for 

further manufacture, require at head office in DARLINGTON, Co. 
Durham, a manager for the Export Department. 

Previous experience of textile industry desirable but not essential. Applicants 

must have knowledge and experience of Continental, Commonwealth and World 

markets and be thoroughly familiar with all aspects of export trade and pro- 

Knowledge of languages will be an advantage and post involves 





by The 





Salary, which will be fully commensurate with the responsibility and seniority. 
of the post, will be negotiated having regard to calibre and experience of 


Applications, which will be received in confidence, should be made in writing 
giving full details of career, experience, present position and of salary expected 


The Secretary, 
PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED, 
P.O. Box 22, DARLINGTON, Co. Durham. 


CONOMIST required part-time by City firm of 
Chartered Accountants with considerable Trust 
Practice, Box TE. 452 


to advise on investment policy. 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. i 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY — 


AUSTRALIA 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for a newly established second 
Chair of Economics. 

Salary will be at the rate of £A3,750 per annum, plus 
cost of living adjustment. There is retirement provision 
under the Professorial Superannuation Scheme and in 
addition a pension of not less than £A400 per annum 
upon retirement after the age of 60 years. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

The Senate reserves the right to fill the Chair by 
invitation. 

A statement of conditions of appointment and informa- 
tion for candidates may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary. Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London WC1. 


Applications close. in Australia and London, on June 
15, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


AUSTRALIA 
LECTURER IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Applications are invited for the above position. Appli- 
cants should preferably have an Honours Degree in 
Government or Political Science, with research and/or 
Public Service experience. 

Salary £A1,540/£A2,040 per annum. 

Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Anas close, in Australia and London, on May 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Applications are invited for appointment as Assistant 
Lecturer in the Department of Geography at a salary 
within the range £700-£850 a year, according to age, 
qualifications and experience. Preference will be given 
to candidates having special interests in economic 
geography and statistics. Applications (three copies) 
Stating date of birth, qualifications and experience, to- 
gether with the names of three referees, should reach the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than May 1, 1959. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


SALESMEN FOR HIRE 


First-class salesmen at your service for short or long 
periods anywhere in the British Isles. Available in groups 
or singly for routine and special assignments. Salesmen 
personally bricfed by your Sales Manager. Agencies 
considered. Further information and rates from: 


MARKET ACTIVATION LIMITED, 
48 Dover Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 0781. 


London’s 24-hour Radio Telephone Message handling ser- 
vice brings new efficiency to Executives. Sales and service 
vehicles. We are soon opening in Birmingham and the 
Midlands area.—Write to AIRCALL. 36 Wardour Strect, 
London, W.1, or "phone REGent 2552 for details. 


Is Africa with us ? 


CROSSBOW, the Bow Group quarterly of Tory ideas 
studies this question in an important series of articles 
on Britain’s approach to the uncommitted werld. Authors 
include P. T. Bauer and D. Dodds-Parker, MP; 
articles include ““ Whom should we aid?” and “ Mect- 
ing Khrushchev” in the April issue, out this week. 
3s. a copy. 10s. per annum. 

CROSSBOW, Room 2, 22 St. Giles’ High Street, WC2. 


EUROPE HOUSE 


161 Fleet Street, EC4. 
PROFESSOR GUIDO CARLI 
will speak on 
“ OEEC: Is It Obsolete ? ” 
At Europe House 
On Wednesday, April 15, 1959 at 6.30 pm. 
Chairman: Mr F. M. Bennett, MP. 
The Public is Cordially invited to hear Professor Carli. 
OR the latest social and economic developments in 
the USSR read “ Soviet Weekly.” price 3d. From 
newsagents, or direct from Dept. (E) 3 Rosary Gardens, 
London, SW7. Subs: 6s. 6d. per 6 months. 
AN YOU USE A BOX CAMERA ?—then you can 
take lifelike 8 mm colour movies with the G. B. 
Bell & Howell Autoset. £48 12s. 2d. No adjustments— 
you just shoot on sight. City Sale & Exchange Limited, 
66 Cheapside, London, EC2. 


’“ DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA — 


and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE, 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 


N.W.3.  Tel.: SWI 4481. 


ABLE EYLES (Duplicating, Shorthand, Typing, Trans- 
lating). Private Lessons Shorthand, Typing, English 
French, Latin. 10 Beaconsfield Road, N.11. ENT. 3324. 
ASTLES IN SPAIN ? Don’t dream of good living, 
make it a reality right here at home with superb 
Spanish El Cid Sherry. This is the light yet full-bodied 
Amontillado that is so pleasing to the palate. 


B.SC,(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 








BUILDING SITE 
MORDEN 


A valuable building site of 1} acres in key position in Morden shopping centre 
and approximately 150 yards from the Morden underground terminus, bounded 
by London Road, Crown Road and Crown Lane, offered on building lease for 
99 or 130 years. The site is eminently suitable for large store, shops or business 
Particulars and forms of tender for lease obtainable from the 
Clerk of the Council; Merton and Morden Urban District Council, Morden 


development. 
Hall, S.W.19. 











Of interest to BANKS, 


London, 
the West End of London. 
Please address all enquiries to: — 


INSURANCE & SHIPPING COMPANIES, 
EXPORTERS, ETC., a rare opportunity is offered to acquire : — 

App. 8,500 sq. ft. on lower ground, ground and first floors in a NEW BUILD- 
ING about to be erected on the freehold site 4, 5, 6 DEANERY STREET, 
W.1, facing the DORCHESTER HOTEL in the finest position in 





PROGRESS PROPERTY INVESTMENTS LIMITED, 
139 Park Lane, London, W.1. 


Enquiries from Agents invited. 
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everyone appreciates 
Caltex service... 


Scenes like this occur throughout the Eastern Hemisphere, where Caltex is serving 
the peoples of many lands. Caltex serves not only by marketing high grade fuels and 
lubricants to motorists through its tens of thousands of service stations... but also in 
many other ways. 


Caltex activities include finding crude oil, refining it into gasoline, kerosene, diesel 
oil, fuel oil; lubricating oils and asphalt stocks, and transporting this variety of petro- 
leum products in over 70 countries, to where they may be used in local industry, in farm- 
ing, in construction, and in all forms of transportation. 


In these and in other ways Caltex serves not only the public but the economy of 
many lands. 


..-/n Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


SERVING EUROPE * ASIA * AFRICA e AUSTRALASIA e NEW ZEALAND 
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